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Harrison Gibsons new store has everything 


The new Harrison Gibsons furniture store built 
to replace the one destroyed by fire in 1959 will 
be using TR Services. This eleven-storey building 
with its 200,000 sq. ft. of floor area is one of the 
most advanced furniture stores in the country, 
and is designed to attract shoppers from all 
over England. TR Services are there to see that 
internal and external communications are efficiently 
run. A PABX switchboard has been installed by 
TR to ensure that all incoming calls are swiftly 
routed to the correct individuals. The internal 
communications include a PAX Executive Inter- 
com to provide direct access between individuals 
and Internal Broadcasting for use in staff location, 
announcements to customers and to provide 


soft background music when required. Synchro- 
nised clocks and accurate time attendance 
recorders are provided by the TR Time Control 
Service. TR Fire Alarm equipment and TR 
Watchman Protection systems protect and safe- 
guard the building 24 hours a day. 

Harrison Gibsons know they can rely on 
Telephone Rentals Ltd. They know that all their 
communications equipment will be regularly in- 
spected and that highly skilled maintenance men 
are always available to see that TR equipment is 
always working efficiently. That is why they have 
chosen TR Services for their new store at Ilford 
and incidentally, at nine of their other premises 
in various parts of the country. 


(Dept. 26) 197 KNIGHTSBRIDGE, LONDON, SW7 


Telephone: KENsington 1471 
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where should 
Istart... 


“with a fuel efficiency drive?” 


asks Mr. Smart, 


POINT OF DEPARTURE for any heat conservation project begins with 
the insulation — Newalls Insulation for preference. The largest organ- 
isation of its kind in Europe, Newalls bring over fifty years experience 
to bear on heat insulation problems ranging from furnaces to roof 
insulation, from marine engine rooms to nuclear power stations. 
Diversity of products coupled with a world-wide contracting organ- 
sation provides industry with a single source for all its insulation 
requirements. Technical assistance? Certainly — with speed and 


without cost. 


In a word —NEWALLSINSULATION! 


WEWALLS INSULATION COMPANY LIMITED, WASHINGTON, CO. DURHAM + A MEMBER OF THE TURNER & NEWALL ORGANISATION 
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... is provided by our Research and Development staff, 
whose collective experience of nickel and its alloys . 
Send for a specimen copy of 

THE NICKEL BULLETIN, and a list 
of our publications, 


is available to engineers, designers, foundrymen and 
all progressive men in industry. 


This service is supplemented by the many publications NAME 


dealing with properties, working instructions and ADDRESS 


applications which we offer, free of charge. 
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THE MOND NICKEL COMPANY LIMITED OCCUPATION 


QP THAMES HOUSE : MILLBANK - LONDON : SW1 ccmnrsaf 
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CLARK Gas Turbines 


Power Aramco 
210,000,000 SCFD 
Gas Injection Plant 


‘ At Ain Dar, Saudi Arabia, five Clark Model 305 
Gas Turbines are driving Clark Vertically-Split 

Compressors for the gas injection pro- 
gram of the Arabian American Oil Company. Avail- 
able fuel for the turbines is sour gas while ambient 


temperatures soar to unusually high levels. 


The ’Ain Dar injection plant draws ga¢ from five 
ee ee S Ee ee. 
compressing it to 2100 psig for injection. Any four 
of the five series-connected, turbine-driven Clark 
compressors can provide the necessary pressure 
ratio for injection. Maximum flexibility is achieved 
by the use of dual shaft gas turbines. An additional 
Model 302 turbine drives a 5600 KW generator to 
power the gas-oil separator plants. Clark Model 305 
and 302 Gas Turbines have a standard rating of 
8700-9300 bhp. 


Proved dependability, minimum maintenance and 
the low installation costs experienced by other users 
of Clark gas turbines were important factors in 
selecting the turbines and centrifugal compressors 
for the ‘Ain Dar plant. 
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Five Clark Model 305 Gas Turbines drive Clark vertically- 
split centrifugal compressors operating in series. The station 
is highly automated with only two operators required per shift. 


Whether made in Europe, or in the Clark home 
plant in the U.S.A., all units and components are 
identical and completely interchangeable. The vast 
experience of Clark \Bros. Co.—in design, manufac- 
ture and application—is available to you through 
the offices listed below. 
CLARK BROS. CO. DIVISION, Dresser italy, S.p.A. 

Piazza Cavour, 3, Milan, Italy 
CLARK BROS. CO. DIVISION, Dresser (Great Britain) Ltd. 

197 Knightsbridge, London, $.W. 7, England 
CLARK BROS. CO. DIVISION, Dresser (France) S.A. 

37, Ave. D’lena, Paris 16, France 


CLARK BROS. CO. OVERSEAS OPERATIONS Div. 
122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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COMPRESSORS 
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clear, cool, air 
at constant temperature 
and humidity levels 


TEMKON 
ROOM AIR GONDITIONERS 


TEMKON Room Air Conditioners maintain 
a clear, cool flow of air, dispelling dust, 

fug and staleness from the boardroom 

and office, maintaining standards rooms at 


constant temperature and humidity leveis. 


% An installation with a Temperature Air Conditioner 
in every room is Jess than half the cost 
of a central station system. 


%& Flush mounting, inside or out. 

% Water or air cooled. 

% Window or wail fitting with simple installation in 
glass-fronted and concrete multi-storey buildings. 


Write for teafiet Ne. 400/2— E.C 
q 
POSITION 
4 


TEMPERATURE!) = 


LIMITED 


TEMPERATURE LTD 
ROOM AIR CONDITIONERS | BURLINGTON ROAD FULHAM LONDON SW6 ENGLAND 


Make tife fet for tiving / d Phone: RENOWN 5813 (P.B.K.) Cables: TEMTUR LONDON E 


Largest producer of packaged air cooling plants outside the U.S.A. 


P 3874 
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Unique! 
ersatile! 


Economical! 
thats _ 


AUSTRALIA 


The Springbok Service of South African Airways makes short 
work of the 6,000 miles between London and Johannesburg. 
From Johannesburg a fast service via Mauritius and the Cocos 
Islands lands you in Australia for little more than the direct 
London-Australia fare. 


Fly DE Springbok v so news vst 


WITH OC-78 SPEED AND COMFORT 


SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS 


(In association with B.O.AC., C.A.A. and Qantas) 
FOR RESERVATIONS RING VICTORIA 2323 
South Africa House, Trafalgar Square, London WC2. Tel. WHitehali 4488 


Ar irish 
Coxswain 


Sharing 
the 
Burden 


es 


* Excellent thermal insulation and sound reduction 
* Durable «x Fire-resisting * Low cost « Flexible 


layout * Rapid erection % Flush finish - no cover fil- 
lets x Completely dry construction * De-mountable 


For full details fill-in and post coupon NOW 


You can’t take your place in the , 
life-boat as it sets out on its errand 


i ) r. . f. , we > ° r 
Please send me, without obligation, full details of the new of mercy But you can help it on its 


Se et way by sending a contribution to:— 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS 
LONDON, S.W.! 


COMPANY 
ADDRESS 
For the attention of . Sine 


STRAMIT BOARDS LTD., COWLEY PEACHEY, 
UXBRIDGE, MIDDLESEX: West Drayton 375! (10 lines) 


Supported wholly by voluntery contributiens. 
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NOW AVAILABLE 


TITANIUM 
LINED PUMPS 


pioneered by LaBOUR 


The combined researches of LABOUR and 










1.C.I. make possible, for the first time, this, 
new development in pump design. 
Illustrated here is the LABOUR UZ pump 
with Titanium lined pump back and suction 


head, and Titanium impeller and shaft. 







tion bu J. R. Bramah & Co. Ltd 


Piease send for 
more detailed 


information 


OO) No coRROSION \s “—— 


VS LaBOUR samsy usour PUMP CO LTD 


BLUNDELL STREET - LONDON N7 - Tel: NORTH 6601-5 - Grams: Laboupomp London 
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. PAPER IN BRITAIN’S FUTURE - A REPORT’ M THE REED PAPER GROUP 


What are the prospects 


for investors 


in British paper? 


The scope of the paper industry has broadened 
considerably over the last ten years, creating 
possibilities of great interest to investors. 
This article considers the effect of new trends 
on the industry in general and attempts to 
define the results they may have on the Reed 


Paper Group in particular. 


te 
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SOVRCE CENTRAL STATIOTICAL OFfCE 


Chart 1 shows the index of production of 
paper and board for the British paper in- 
dustry between the years 1955 and 1959 


against the index of production for all 
British industry. These figures show very 
clearly the relationship that has come to 
exist between the fortunes of the paper 
industry and those of the economy as a 
whole. This interdependence has been 
brought about by (a) the increasing use of 
paper throughout the length and breadth of 
British commerce and industry, and (b) the 
rise in living standards, which has led to a 
great increase in consumption of paper, 
above all as packaging. 


The inescapable conclusion is that while 
the economy continues its gradual expan- 
sion the paper industry can expect to enjoy 
a continued success, since it shares in the 
success of almost every company. There 
would seem, therefore, to be no lack of a 
market for the increasing production 
capacity of the paper industry. 


HOW REED OUTPUT 
COMPARES WITH TOTAL 
PAPER OUTPUT 


The development of new uses for paper and 
the rapid expansion of certain existing uses 
have together altered the pattern of the 
breakdown of sales for the industry. 
Traditionally staple products like newsprint 
are being joined more and more by these 
very lusty youngsters. 


© COMPARAGLE HEUFES FOR TOTAL PAPER NOUS) RY NO 


Chart 2 shows a side-by-side comparison 


ome 


between the breakdown of sales and pro- 
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duction for the Reed Paper Group and the 
breakdown ‘of production for the industry 
as a whole. At first glance it is obvious that 
whereas in some categories the propoftion 
of total production is similar, in others there 
exists a wide difference. 

The strength and flexibility of the Reed 
operation could not be better demonstrated. 
In converted products, a fast-growing mar- 
ket which remains more profitable than 
many other sections of the paper market in 
spite of brisk competition, Reed’s output 
of packaging paper and board plus con- 
verted packaging products is approximately 
80°% of total Reed output, against 70°, for 
the industry as a whole. 

1 
THE IMPORTANCE OF 
DIVERSIFICATION 

The Reed Group's preoccupation with 
newly developing and more profitable uses 
of paper must be of prime importance to 
investors. The history of the Group over the 
last ten years has been largely influenced by 
this steady policy of diversification. Un- 
doubtedly it is of great advantage to the 
Group that it is involved both in paper 
making aad conversion—and to no small 
degree, since in 1959 the Group Market 
Research statistics show that the Reed 
Group accounted for more than 25°, of the 
British output of paper sacks and of solid 
and corrugated fibreboard cases. 

To keep pace with the growth in demand 
for particular types of paper and board pro- 
ducts requires a high degree of flexibility 
from the plant involved. Reed has there- 
fore constantly sought to, improve existing 
machinery, adapting it successfully to pro- 
duce several types of paper rather than 
merely one, in addition to heavy outlay on 
completely new plant. In this way costs are 
kept to a minimum and the best possible 
use is made of the very expensive equipment 
mecessary in the paper industry. 


A GLIMPSE INTO 
THE FUTURE 


We have already noted the close relation- 
‘ship between paper and the complete 
economy, and drawn the conclusion that a 
firmly planned, buoyant economy brings 
prospects for the paper industry that are 
above the average. There are, however, two 
major factors within the framework of the 
industry itself which must be taken into 
account in any consideration of prospects. 
The first is the growing competition within 
the industry, and the corresponding reduc- 
tion of profit margins. The second is the 
birth of the European Free Trade Associa- 


tion, which reduced tariffs between member 
countries by 20°, on Ist July 1960 and 
will work towards complete abolition of 
tariffs, thus exposing the British paper in- 
dustry to the risk of strong Scandinavian 
competition. 


HOW IS THE 
REED GROUP PLACED? 


From the point of view of tougher competi- 
tion within the U.K. the Reed Paper Group 
occupies a very sound position. We have 
seen how Reed has concentrated a con- 
siderable part of its output into the more 
profitable sections of the industry, and 
it has pursued a policy of flexibility that 
will enable it to take maximum advan- 
tage of current demand and future trends. 
In addition the Group is constantly on 
the look-out for new uses that will widen 
still further the scope of its activities: an 
example is the Group's one-third share in 
the fast-moving Kimberly-Clark business in 
creped cellulose wadding, which makes and 
markets Kleenex tissues, Hi-Dri paper 
towels, Delsey toilet tissue and Kotex femin- 
ine towels. Within the Reed Group, the 
Packaging Division and Economic Research 
Department carry out intensive technical 
and marketing research into both consumer 
and manufacturing needs, and the Economic 
Research Department prepares long-term 
forecasts of trends in demand, The Group 
is also in the process of acquiring one of 
the largest paper converting companies in 
Australia, Paper Products (Holdings) Pty. 
Ltd., operating in most of the States in 
Australia, a country with vast potential. 


THE REPERCUSSIONS OF 
EF.T.A. AGREEMENTS 


Such threats as the E.F.T.A. agreements 
present have probably been over emphasised. 
This is the opinion expressed in the majority 
of recent articles in the financial press. The 
challenge of the Scandinavian paper in- 
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dustry is not new, nor are the immediate 
tariff reductions overwhelming. There will 
be time for the British paper industry to 
adjust itself to the new situation. 

Also, as the Chairman of the Reed Paper 
Group, Lord Cornwallis, observes in this 
year’s Annual Statement, it is thought un- 
lékely that the Scandinavians will wish to 
enter into a price war with British manu- 
facturers—a view that is shared by other 
leading personalities in the British paper 
industry. 

So far as the Reed Paper Group is con- 
cerned, its position with regard to E.F.T.A. 
competition is stronger than most, since it 
has only recently entered into a £2 million 
joint enterprise with Sande Tresliperi in 
Norway, one of Scandinavia's leading pro- 
ducers of mechanical pulp. This will give the 
Group a sizeable stake in Scandinavian raw 
material—and at the same time get the 
economic advantage which the Scandina- 
vians enjoy, of pulping and paper making 
on the same site. 


THE PROSPECTS AHEAD 
In ways like these the paper industry in 
general and the Reed Paper Group in par- 
ticular seek to maintain the strong position 
that has been developed over the last ten 
years. We have looked at the main reasons 
why the paper industry can look forward to 
a bright future, and taken special note of the 
importance of diversification in that future. 
Linked as it is by packaging to an ever- 
growing standard of living, and with its 
products reaching into almost every branch 
of industry and commerce, the paper 
industry can look forward confidently to a 
continued growth in sales. In that future the 
Reed Paper Group offers prospects con- 
siderably above the average, both from 
short-term and long-term points of view. 


A further article in this series will appear in 
this publication on August 20th. 


REED PAPER GROUP 


Britain's foremost makers of paper, 
paperboard and packaging products 


HEAD OFFICE: 105 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1 
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Every day Sankey of Wellington make enough steel wheels to put 
' 


nearly 4000 cars, lorries and tractors on the roads of the world. 


They make the chassis frames to go with them, and the body panels 


to go on top of them. 


pe ah ARG OA RPE NP RCT 


You might think that producing more vehicle wheels than anyone 

else in Europe and more chassis frames than anyone else in the country 
Is a position to rest content in. Sankey would disagree. You’ve heard 

of Sankey-Sheldon steel furniture? It’s the same Sankey. You’ve heard of 


Vendo automatic vending machines? Sankey make and market them. 


Add to these activities large-scale pressing, welding, precision 
machining and assembly work of all kinds, and you have some indication 
of the exceptional breadth of Sankey of Wellington. There are few enterprises 


in the country that the word ‘enterprise’ fits so well. 


Sankey of Wellington is one of the four works of Joseph Sankey & Sons Lid., 

and one of over 80 independent compames in the Gh.N Group. These companies are 
concerned mainly with steel in all its forms and all its aspects, and there is virtually nothing 
in steel that is outside their scope. What one GK.N company cannot do, another can; 


and what all can db is to provide a service in steel as complete as you will find anywhere. 


THE G K4N' GROUP OF COMPANIES 


FOR ANYTHING AND EVERYTHING IN STEEL 


GUEST, KEEN & NETILEPOLDS, LID, ht AD OFFICE, LONDON WORKS, *Mi THWICK 40, SLAPFB. 
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A matter forthe 
MON OPOLIES 
COMMISSION? 


**The government should look into 
the system of tied garages, and the oil companies 
should welcome an investigation. 

The Ministry of Transport has refused to permit 
tied filling stations on motorways and there may be 


a case for extending this principle.*? 


The Guardian 
June 21st, 1960 


' 


Issued by the MOTOR ACCESSORIES MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
LIMITED whose principal object is:— “To promote, by exchange of 
information and by concerted action, the unrestricted sale and display 
of accessories, tyres, batteries, oils and other products distributed by 
Members of the Association to the motor and allied trades”. 

94 GLOUCESTER PLACE, LONDON, W.1. 
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The New Men 


IFTEEN years after the end of a great war is, as Sir Lewis Namier has 
F remarked, a time to look for trouble. If 1830 was a revolutionary year in 
Europe, if 1886 saw General Boulanger as minister of war in Paris and 
1933 brought Hitler to power, what then have we to expect of 1960 ? It could 
be argued that we have already qualified for a place in the calendar of restless 
and fitful portents. The summit, the centre of diplomatic endeavour, has 
collapsed. Japan, exactly fifteen years after its great defeat, has contrived to 
humiliate its conqueror. Africa is undergoing its marvellous year of nationalist 
ambition and triumph. The next President of the United States is likely to be a 
very young man (for Mr Nixon is 47 and Senator Kennedy 43), and certainly one 
whose political experience is confined to the post-war years. A new generation is 
coming into authority. 

It has been said unendingly that the rigidity of the cold war system is breaking 
up, that the east-west conflict is taking on new competitive forms, that the 
emerging, uncommitted countries refuse to adapt themselves to either a strictly 
Leninist or Dullesian conception of international relations. Yet the reality 
of these shifts and convulsions takes an unconscionable time to strike home. When 
Metternich headed westwards from Vienna to Brighton in 1848 he was observed 
to be dazed by the turn of fortune but still complacent. Much the same reaction 
was manifested by Mr Eisenhower on being barred from Tokyo ; and Mr Khrush- 
chev has seen the identical blankness steal over his Chinese listeners whenever 
he suggests that Lenin might not have reckoned with the hydrogen bomb. Mr 
Truman's look of shock and unbelief when so young a face as Senator Kennedy's 
emerged as the front-runner for the Democratic nomination is easily imagined. 
The old men die hard, and their ideas of policy die even harder. 

But the signs of change and experiment are increasingly apparent. Mr Krush- 
chev has had to turn his hand to rewriting an uncomfortable, and even dangerous, 
chapter of his ideology. The State Department, wrestling with Dr Castro, and 
with Soviet economic penetration to parry in Africa and Latin America, can draw 
neither guidance nor hope from Mr Acheson's precept of physically containing 
communism or Mr Dulles’s of threatening nuclear retaliation against it. The 
diplomats, having grown used to propping up the iron curtain from each side for 
fifteen years, have suddenly got to become mobile, flexible and, in very fact, 
diplomatic. 

To push the staid world into this unaccustomed action and haste there are all 
the young men of Africa, engaged in dizzying manceuvres of political fabrication, 
turning handsprings in and out of economic unions, alliances and federations. 
There are the students of Seoul and Tokyo, and the officer cadets of Ankara. 
Everywhere the ground seems to be shifting under the antiquated and the 
inefficient. Now the political maps of nationalism itself may need to be redrawn 
to take account of the new economic associations that are springing up in the 
world. These, in turn, will bring into being new relationships between the groups 
of powers thus firmly coalesced. 

The qualities of statesmanship that are needed to tackle this new world are 
already very different from those required by the systematic immobility of the 
cold war. It is to Mr Eisenhower's credit that he began to recognise this—that, 
whatever the disasters at the summit and in the Far East, the last major initiative 
of his presidency was, in fact, an attempt to set east-west relations on a new 
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basis befitting the nuclear context in which the Russo- 
American rivalry has found itself. His failure has been in a 
seeming unwillingness to examine, or accept, the full conse- 
quences—and risks—that a détente was liable to bring in its 
train. 

Mr Eisenhower's actions last summer, in deciding to go to 


the summit and, more important still, to open a direct dialogue | 


with Mr Khrushchev, suggested that a great diplomatic 
reappraisal was at hand. Yet the official voices of America, his 
own among them, continued to assert that no change was really 
contemplated. On the Soviet side, too, for all Mr Khrushchev’s 
professions, there were evidently second thoughts, before 
the U2 incident, about the dangers involved in even a formal 
rapprochement with the Americans ; the same reservations 
have now been shown over disarmament. Midway between 
Washington and Moscow, the Eisenhower initiative lost height 
and fell within the range of suspicious rocketeers. 

For the moment we are left with the debris, and with the 
wider fall-out across the American political landscape that the 
realisation of the shifting balance of power against the United 
States has caused. Much of the present political discussion 
‘in America has become obsessed with the competition in 
economic growth with the Russians. The affluent society, the 
very image of America that has spread to the corners of an 
envious world, is now castigated from within. The most 
apocalyptic concept of all has been put forward by Mr John 
Emmet Hughes, a former member of the Eisenhower script- 
writing team, who has invoked the image of “ America the 
Vincible.” The measure of how the world has changed is 
the incredulity with which this idea would have been met a 
few short years ago. 


U' is improbable that these intimations of a new, and chang- 

ing, world will be decisive in the choice of the Democratic 
convention at Los Angeles next week ; or that it will count at 
all with the Republicans at Chicago a fortnight later. The 
ritualistic mysteries of presidential selection are not to be upset 
in this way. The American people have shown few signs of 
anything more than a philosophical acceptance of this state of 
affairs. It remains to be seen how philosophical the country 
can be expected to be in the likely diplomatic anxieties between 
now and November. 

American apprehensions are already fully aroused over 
Cuba. If and when Mr Khrushchev visits Havana,\where he is 
expected in a few weeks’ time, he will be assured of a captive 
audience throughout the United States for whatever psycho- 
logical assault, whether inspired by Pavlov or not, he may 
choose to make. The apparent purpose of these Soviet tactics 
‘is to goad the United States into just the kind of angry stroke 
against Dr Castro that would promptly alienate the rest of 
Latin America. Four years ago it was London and Paris that 
talked themselves into a disastrous expedition ; this time the 
‘ net is spread before Washington itself. 

The foreign news that the American public is going to read 
about between now and November will come from exactly 
those places where the United States can be isolated or 
humiliated by a minimum of communist activity. Quemoy is 
one sensitive spot where the world’s reflexes are at their hastiest 
and jumpiest. It is one thing to declare, as everyone (in par- 
ticular Mr Khrushchev) now does, that no major international 
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negotiation can be attempted until after November—it would’ 
be more accurate to say until after the new President has had 
three or four months to look about him. But it is the mood of 
the American people themselves, when they emerge from the 
experiences of the coming months, that will be even more 
important. Mr Khrushchev believes he can rattle them, but 
the outcome could easily be very different, and all the more 
unfavourable to the conclusion of the type of agreements that 
Mr Khrushchev says he wants. 


T HERE is little that can profitably or helpfully or properly be 

said on this side of the Atlantic on how the American 
people should go about their choice. Yet, in the demanding 
situation in which the new President is likely to find himself, 
it should not necessarily be cause for anxiety among America’s 
allies if the choice should, in fact, fall on a young man. He 
will, after all, have to guide the United States through what is 
increasingly a young man’s world. 

Many of his most important dealings, from the very begin- 
ning of his term, will be with the leaders of new states whose 
inexperience may be apparent but whose youthful enthusiasms 
have to be grasped and understood. It is perfectly conceivable 
that by the time the next President’s first term is over West 
Germany will no longer be governed by Dr Adenauer or, for 
that matter, Formosa by General Chiang Kai-shek. During his 
second term, if he obtains one, the ruler of the Soviet Union 
may no longer be a man of Mr Khrushchev’s generation but 
one more in touch with the desires and ambitions of the age- 


| group to which Mr Khrushchev’s son-in-law belongs. We 
' have to look forward to a world in which Presidents Nasser 


and Nkrumah have become relatively elder statesmen. 

It should cause no apprehension if the next American Presi- 
dent is a man who, e‘mply because he did not have a hand in 
the destiny of natio, in the last conventional war, may be all 


\\the more imbued with the urgencies of the nuclear age. There 


is enough built-in stability and caution in Washington to 
counsel wariness and restraint when it is appropriate. The 
need is for a President who will allow new ideas to reach the 
top and circulate effectively among the policy-makers. Mr 
Truman, largely as a result of his own utter inexperience, 
triumphantly let this happen fifteen years ago. Above all, there 
must be the determination, not only to renovate American 
policies, but to resume the purposeful search (it can be no 
more) for a Russo-American confrontation of a kind that can 
initiate the building up of a framework of disarmament and 
general consultation—the one sure means of averting the 
ultimate disaster. 

There can be no assurance either that such a search can 
succeed or that any one man, young or old, will turn out to be 
such a paragon of diplomatic virtues. Yet if, despite Mr 
Truman’s misgivings, the American electorate decides that a 
young President, whatever his limitations, will come closest 
to the needs of the 1960s, the choice—irrespective of party— 
will be heartening and imaginative. This is a crucial year, not 
merely in the historical numbers game, but in all reality. It is 
something that even the numbers game is not entirely confined 
to premonitions of disaster. The year 1933 not only brought 
Hitler to power ; it saw, too, the inauguration of Franklin 
Roosevelt. The new man of 1961 will not face any less a 
challenge. 
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Divide to Rule ? 
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In the debate about who should succeed Mr Amory at the 
Exchequer, a principal point is being missed. The wisest course 
might well be to divide the Chancellor’s present job into two 


AST week Mr Hirst (Conservative, Shipley) put down a 
- question to ask the Prime Minister if he would consider 

appointing a new minister “ especially charged with, and 
responsible for, ensuring economy in Government expendi- 
ture.” The question was not reached, and probably the Prime 
Minister was not sorry; Mr Hirst is one of those Conservative 
backbenchers who regards most forms of public spending as a 
Bad Thing, and it may be that his question was prompted by 
a desire to air his prejudices in this regard rather than to pro- 
pound precise ideas of departmental reform. Yet there is a 
real issue to be debated here. 

If a Prime Minister were starting with a clean slate in 
cabinet-making and departmental organisation, it is unlikely 
that he would plan to place on anybody the sort of 
burden—heavy with detail as well as portentous with respon- 
sibility for decision—that has been placed on British Chan- 
. Cellors of the Exchequer in the last twelve years. Instead, it 
might seem much more logical to establish two different offices, 
corresponding to what are sometimes called in other countries 
the Minister for Economic Affairs and the Minister for 
the Budget. This division of responsibility, even in 
Britain, would not be as unprecedented as many people 
with short memories assume. In the war years Sir John 
Anderson, as Lord President of the Council, was supreme 
economic minister, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer (who 
was not even a member of the war cabinet) busied himself 
full-time with the financial preoccupations of his department. 
The essence of this arrangement was that Britain had a 
separate Minister for Economic Affairs, senior to the Minister 
for the Budget. 

A trio of different arrangements was tried at different stages 
in the postwar Labour government, and experience with them 
suggested that the wartime system was far the best. At one 
time, Mr Attlee appointed a Chancellor of the Exchequer and a 
Minister of Economic Affairs as co-equal partners ; this was 
disastrous because the Chancellor (Dr Dalton) drove in one 
direction and the Minister (Sir Stafford Cripps) in another. 
After Dr Dalton’s resignation, the Minister of Economic Affairs 
(Mr Gaitskell) was made subordinate to the Chancellor ; as 
it is impossible to run economic affairs from a subordinate 
position, the result was that Mr Gaitskell had nothing to do, 
except on the frequent occasions when the Chancellor fell ill. 
When Sir Stafford died, Mr Gaitskell succeeded to the 
higher office and the lower was absorbed into it ; this is 
the system that the country has been stuck with ever since. 
Since that day Britain has had five Chancellors, of whom two 
(Mr Butler and Mr Amory) lasted long enough to understand 
the job ; but as soon as they did understand it, they were 
screaming to get out of it. The other three each lasted for 
about one year (and one budget) only ; even at the end of that 
period, two of them (Mr Gaitskell and Mr Thorneycroft) 
looked to the outsider to be a bit raw about the edges of their 
nerves, not to mention their policies. 


The case for a division of the office again is therefore very 
strong. Moreover in 1960 a new factor emerges. Mr Amory’s 
successor as top economic minister will not only need to 
concern himself with the familiar and constantly changing 
domestic quandary of whether and when to reflate or deflate, 
and with what weapons. He will also—one hopes—be 
concerned with the vital issue of attempting economic 
integration with Europe. It would not matter whether 
this top economic minister were called Minister of 
Economic Affairs or Chancellor of the Exchequer or Lord 
President of the Council or (reviving an office that is 
now archaically absorbed in the Prime Ministership) First 
Lord of the Treasury. Let us assume, for present 
convention’s sake, that he were called Chancellor, and a 
separate cabinet minister were appointed as Minister for the 
Budget, At the moment, if the Chancellor decides to deflate by 
imposing hire purchase restrictions, the details of this policy. 
(as distinct from the fact of it) are determined and administered 
by the Board of Trade. The details of other anti-inflationary 
policies, instigated by the Chancellor, are determined and 
administered by the Minister of Labour and by the Governor 
of the Bank of England. There seems to be no reason why a 
Minister for the Budget should not work in the same way— 
although necessarily still more closely—under the general 
direction of the Chancellor in accounting for government 


revenue and expenditure and the management of the national 
debt. 


UCH an arrangement would surely have many advantages. 

As regards revenue, it would mean that the Inland Revenue 
would at last get some of the ministerial attention that it has 
not had in recent years. More generally, it might enable 
more political thought to be given to the problem of re-shaping 
Britain’s tax structure ; there is a dangerous tendency, under 
the present system, to leave any impetus in tax reform in the 
hands purely of technocrats. As regards government expendi- 
ture, the present system of making its control a spare-time 
responsibility of the Chancellor’s has had two unhappy political 
and administrative consequences. One of them was under- 
lined two weeks ago. When the Chancellor wanted to take 
measures to guard against a run on the pound this autumn, he 
felt under an obligation to show equal austerity in his own 
department by promising to restrict government expenditure in 
1961-62 (which may be the reverse of what will. by then be 
wanted). Secondly—and here Mr Hirst was right—there is no 
senior minister with sufficient time to fulfil the Victorian 
Chancellor’s traditional job of seeing that the departments give 
the best possible value for the taxpayers’ money. In practice, 
despite a flurry of ministerial activity around estimates time, 
this job now seems to devolve largely upon one or two 
Treasury civil servants, and upon the varying enthusiasms of 
various ministers (and some civil servants) in individual 
departments. Under some administrations, one of the junior 
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Treasury ministers spends a fair amount of time on this 
subject ; but it is always difficult for a junior minister outside 
the-Cabinet to bully a senior minister within it. 

As regards management of the national debt, the complexi- 
ties of funding policy are now left largely to the Government 
broker and the Bank of England, who will sometimes explain 
proudly that the factors determining their timing of sales and 
new issues are so complicated that nobody except themselves 
can understand them. It is high time that some minister did 
understand them, and that they became a subject of fuller 
political debate. Again, the structure of the present national 
debt is a fearsome thing—with i its array of long and short-term 
gilt-edged securities, Treasury bills, tax reserve certificates, 
fixed price defence bonds, national savings certificates, 
premium bonds, post office savings bank deposits et alia. 
There is room for more constant probing by a non-technocrat 
to enquire whether these are necessarily right and only 
instruments for gathering in the people’s savings within an 
expanding economy. 
| 


I’ the Treasury were put into the charge of two cabinet 
ministers—one very senior, and one only slightly less so— 
it might also be sensible to transfer certain functions at present 
exercised by the Board of Trade to one or other of them. There 
has long seemed to be a good case for enabling the Board to 
concentrate much more fully on the promotion of exports, 
which suggests that some of the Board’s domestic duties (for 
example, management of hire purchase controls) might usefully 
be transferred to a Minister for the Budget. But the big 
question for the immediate future is obviously who is to rule 
the roost about import and tariff policies, and especially about 
trade arrangements with Europe. 

A key feature of any scheme for splitting the Chancellor- 
ship is that both ministers should sit in the Treasury, with the 
full weight of that department to help them. The one recent 
attempt at founding a new economic ministry—Mr 
Maudling’s brief period as minister for European trade— 
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was a failure ; this always seemed to owe something to the fact 
that Mr Maudling was installed in a separate office on the other 
side of Whitehall, which appeared to be run by two 
men and a boy. There Mr Maudling was, charged with 
negotiating perhaps the most important single policy issue of 
the time, cutting across more senior ministers’ responsibilities, 
without the weight of an established department's authority 
behind him, peregrinating in vacuo. The experiment of 
delegating this issue to an extra-departmental sputnik in this 
way should therefore certainly not be repeated. Nor can 
Mr Maudling conveniently carry on the new negotiations 
that are needed with Europe from his new address, for the 
Europeans (no doubt unfairly) associate his name with the 
failure of the old ones ; if Mr Maudling is to remain President 
of the Board of Trade ‘(and this able man is invaluable there), 
this strengthens the case for transferring the main responsi- 

bility for “ the European thing "—and indeed for trade liberali- 

sation generally, which will include the very important autumn 
meeting of the members of the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade—to the top economic minister in the Govern- 
ment. 

The odds are now that that top economics minister is going 
to be Mr Selwyn Lloyd, whose peculiar forte as an administra- _ 
tor is his ‘ability to grasp details of policy, and whose peculiar 
weakness as a statesman may be a tendency to become too 
much immersed in them. This strengthens the case for division 
of the present Chancellor's office. 

To say that there is a strong case is not to say that it 
is being actively considered. All the indications are that 
it is nbt, that nobody within the Government has even thought 
of it. But if Mr Amory is to retire at the end of this month, 
the Prime Minister now has three weeks in which to do such 
thinking ; he would be wise, at the least, to call for a paper 
from the Treasury to define exactly what would be the adminis- 
trative problems involved. In our view the question he should 
be asking himself is not whether he should move Mr Selwyn 
Lloyd or some other senior minister into Great George Street. 
The question to ponder is: why not move in both of them ? 


Bursting Which Seams ? 


This is the second article in an occasional series on the 


problems of university expansion ; the first appeared 
ion January 16th last. 


sity places in the next ten years ; it is another to decide 

where. Under a variety of pressures the Treasury and the 
University Grants Committee have between them conceded 
that the plan to raise the number of full-time students at British 
universities from the present 101,000 to 135,000 by the mid- 
sixties must aim at 176,000 by 1970. Few people will dispute 
that this policy itself is right and necessary—indeed, by most 
progressive peoples’ standards, the sights have been set too 
low. The number of ex-sixth-formers who will be qualified 
for university education in 1970 will exceed 176,000 ; it may 
exceed all the places available for university and comparable 


I T is one thing to decide to increase the number of univer- 


forms of higher and professional education together. So, even 
with 176,000 places, no margin would be left for improving: 
existing higher education (for instance, by lengthening certain 
courses), still less for bringing to the universities some of that 
penumbra of intelligent young people who fall below British 
dons’ minimum standards of “ academic material,” but who 
attend universities in other countries. As this decade pro- 
gresses, the country may find that it is rdnning into as bitter 
an “ 18 plus ” bottleneck as there was an “ 11 plus ” bottleneck 
a few years ago. 

But which universities are to provide even the 75,000 
additional places now promised by 1970 ? The present plan 
apparently envisages a rough (and unready) all-round expan- 
sion. Small universities'and colleges (600-1,500 students) are 
to be raised to the middle rank (2,000-3,000); middle-sized 
universities to present “civic size” (4,000-5,000); present 
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civic sized institutions and above are to rise to what is disparag- 
ingly but misleadingly called “ American size” universities 
(6,000 or more). Academics are now well accustomed to the 
idea of expansion, but a good many consider that such all- 
round increases are wrong, the result of lack of planning in the 
past. A groan goes up in the senate of many a small or medium 
university when the Vice-Chancellor returns from lunch with 
the University Grants Committee. “ But, Vice-Chancellor, you 
promised faithfully that we wouldn’t go above 1,500 until after 
the next five years,” the professors cry. “ We know you'll 
get the money, but it’s ruinous to standards.” A dissenting 
professor (usually a scientist) rubs his hands and says, ““ Now, 
I'll get that new building. I'll stuff °em in, Vice-Chancellor.” 
It is noticeable that the protest comes mainly from the 
medium-sized universities who are trying to create something 
new—neither Oxbridge nor Redbrick—in university courses 
and degrees ; and that it is they who are scheduled to take 
most of the strain. Their first objection is that there is a limit 
to the rate of growth of any university, and that there ought 
to be a planned top limit to size. Many think that 4,500 is the 
absolute limit, some even say that 3,000 should be. Their 
reasons may not convince but they should be understood. 
First, the question of the top limit: most British dons reject 
the Continental faith in very large universities, believing that 
mass degree-factories would debase the quality and standards 
of British university education—which they consider to be the 
highest in the world. They hold that, up to about 4,500 
students, a civic unitary university exists as a reality. When it 


BRITAIN'S UNIVERSITIES 
(Full-Time Students in 1959 and planned for 1965-67) 








1965-67 1965-67 
October, Unofficial October, Unofficial 
1959 mates 1959 Estimates 
London ...... 21,509 24,000 St. Andrews... 2,459 850 
Cambridge ... 8,938 9,500 Nottingham 2,490 4,000 
eS ee 807 8,820 Aberdeen ..... 1,937 2,780 
Manchester* 6,520 10,550 See 1,581 2,500 
i secabue 6,146 9,550 Reading....... 1,555 2,350 
Edinburgh .... 5,537 7,500 Southampton 1,552 2,510 
tiauee 5,334 5,700 Exeter........ 2,000 
Ourham...... 5,091 7,550 Leicester ...... 1,207 2,000 
bhadeokd 4,655 6,620 rth 772 1,200 
Birmingham . - fae East Sussex. . mt 2,000 
iverpool..... Y . oe 
oon aso 3,227 5,000 Totals 101,201 135,750 
Sheffield...... 2,820 4,600 anu 
York, Norwich, Gloucester, Essex, etc... 0.0... cece ecees 6,000? 
* Includin: 


Manchester College of Science and Technology. + University 
Colleges of Aberystwyth, Bangor, Cardiff and Swansea, and the Welsh National 
School of Medicine. 
gets bigger, students can no longer be said to “ belong to” 
the university ; they merely attend a department. The depart- 
ment becomes a self sufficient unit when it reaches a certain 
size (estimates of this vary), whereupon inter-department con- 
tacts witheg; with them there disappears the “contacts 
between disciplines” which British dons say is essential to 
true university education. They agree that where the univer- 
sity is collegiate in organisation and loyalties, the top size can 
be bigger—though many think that even at their present size 
(nearly 9,000 students apiece) Oxford and Cambridge have 
already outgrown some of their most valuable common services 
and central organs. Sir Douglas Logan has bluntly said that 
London (with over 21,000 students already) cannot safely grow 
larger, even though it has a federal constitution. Thus the 
question of size reflects academic feeling that a departmental 
education is not a university education. Regrettably, a depart- 
mental education is all that more and more students get. 
Secondly, the rate of growth: this, of course, is partly an 
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administrative problem. The Association of University 
Teachers believes that a small university needs ten years to 
double in size. The “admin” problem is particularly great 
where residential accommodation must be provided for 
students. There must be time for traditions to grow, for the 
staff to develop friendship and teamwork, for a sense of com- 
munity to take root. If there is no time for these things, there 
will be no time to do more than train students for ready-made 
degrees, like teacher-training colleges. Too rapid expansion 
means that teaching standards fall—partly because the student- 
teacher ratio tends to worsen, partly because at such periods 
there is always a shortage of good teachers, partly because 
everyone has less time for teaching or research. 


I F these arguments are allowed to brake expansion, it is not 

easy to see how the extra 75,000 places by 1970 are to be 
found. It has not even been easy for the outside researcher to 
find out where the authorities intend to cram the extra 35,000 
places which they have already planned for the mid-sixties. 
The University Grants Committee says that the expansion 
plans in each university are confidential to that university 
itself, and cannot be revealed from its own office In the 
accompanying table The Economist presents the fruits of its 
own attempt to ferret out the answers. The table has been 
compiled by sending a questionnaire to each of the 23 universi- 
ties in Great Britain, and bombarding by telephone those 
authorities that were slow in replying ; we are most grateful 
for the co-operation that we have received. 

The table is exceedingly interesting. It will be seen that 
nine of the 23 universities are already over the ceiling of 
4,500. If the remainder were not to expand above 4,500, and 
in any case were not to double their numbers in the decade, 
only about 20,000 extra places would come out of them. In 
fact, the plan is to expand four more universities above 4,500 
even in the next five or seven years, and to expand at least 13 
of them by over 50 per cent in that period. An effort was also 
made to find out what size universities thought that they might 
reach by 1970; the results were too patchy to include in 
tabular form. But the general picture was that most universi- 
ties which expect to have around 2,000 students by the mid- 
sixties expect to have 3,000 by 1970; those that will have 
2,750-4,000 by the mid-sixties expect to grow to 4,500 ; above 
4,500 most universities seem to hope that they will not grow 
much or at all, although Birmingham, Leeds and Durham 
might add between 600 and 800 to the figures shown in the 
last column ; it was suggested that by 1970 Oxford might still 
have about 9,000 and Cambridge perhaps 10,000. 

It is quite clear that many academics feel that, even on 
the basis of these figures, the dons’ standards are being over- 
ridden ; indeed, many professors in the big civic universities 
complain that they are being obliged to throw them to the 
winds. They fear that educational standards will fall, even if 


xe Africa on the Move | 


Messages from our own travelling correspondent 
display the pace of events in the ex-Belgian. Congo 
(page 171), Nigeria (page 172) and Cameroun (page 
175). 
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the narrow requirements of an honours degree are maintained ; 
already do ; that the average undergraduate will hardly meet 
“ the staff” at all. 

Could such a deterioration be mitigated ? Clearly it could be 
—by founding more universities. The location of universities 
.in Britain reflects the nineteenth century pattern of population 
father than the twentieth century one: the south is heavily 
under-universitied. nt aanarg hetenbiney eons Eergagtel 
southern foundation (balanced by North Staffordshire) ; 
Ac lek aus tas Al Greed os Oe-tulltes aes ee ta ee 
York, the other Norfolk.. There is a clear case on a population 
basis for universities at Chelmsford (with Colchester), Glouces- 


ter (with Cheltenham), Hereford, Ipswich, Plymouth, Truro, 


Shrewsbury and Weymouth.. Not all of these have the neces- 
sary sites, civic drive and accommodation. For every student 
place provided, it must be remembered that at least one non- 
academic will need to be employed. Thus to set up a univer- 
sity of 2,000 students creates further employment for 2,000 
people—producing a total requirement in accommodation and 
services for 4,000. This is the equivalent of a sizeable industry. 
Even if most students are put in halls (at an initial capital cost 
of about £1,300 per student), not all the fast-expanding 
southern towns can absorb such an increase in population, even 
in five to ten years. In economic logic the new universities 
ought to be located where existing social capital is under- 
utilised—incidentally letting sweetness and light into Scotland 
and Engiand’s sour North West. Yet even a dozen new univer- 
sities would at best produce 20,000 places by 1970. 


The argument therefore returns to the established Civic | 
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universities in \the large conurbations. What seems to be 
wanted is a break from the idea that one city can harbour only 
one university: there is a strong case for founding “ second ” 
universities in big cities rather than indefinitely expanding 
existing ones. There is room for another in the black 
country ; and rather than let Manchester rise to 10,000 it 
might be better to split it into two separate foundations now. 
Many American cities have two universities ; such “ binary 
systems” in Britain could preserve inter-faculty contact and 
staff-student relations, and very costly services (like cyclotrons) 
could be shared. Libraries must be separate—the first disaster 
of university elephantiasis is the rationing of space and books 
in an under-sized library, planned for a university 2,000 
students smaller than it has become. 

Finally, the fact must be faced that Britain’s university 
education, with all its faults, is more lavish than Europe's ; 
there must be some give and take between lowering standards 
and giving all qualified students a share in higher education. 
It is for the professors to so redesign degrees and courses as to 
reduce some of the casualties of brimfull university life. To 
find time for this, some of them will have to cut down on 
research. More revolutionary still, they might follow the 
American pattern of calling in non-academic administrators to 
help run them and expand their departments for them. This 
would be wholly against current professorial autocracy ; it 
would cut at the roots of professorial power in the rigid 
academic hierarchy. Admittedly it would not be wise to follow 
the Americans too far. But as sacrifices are being made by 
everyone else, the professors need to make some. After 
all, the universities are not being expanded primarily for them. 


A Hisiiieal City 


Our correspondent recently attended the 
festivities at York and recorded these impressions 


PEAL from the bells of the minster at midnight last 
A sinces signified that the fourth triennial festival of 
York was over. Over except for the clearing up and 
paying up. When the final day of reckoning comes, the 
accounts-will probably show that expenditure on this festival 
was around {£40,000 and that income from it fell short of this 
by some £5,000 or £6,000. Nobody seems unduly worried 
about this. Although the deficit is £1,000 or £2,000 more 
than last time, the organisers point out that costs are ever- 
growing and that it is still only a tenth of the average loss on 
the Edinburgh festival. “ To make money out of art is, after 
all, immoral,” one of the York festival directors was heard to 
murmur. The first £2,000 of the deficit is. guaranteed by 
the Arts Council, and the Corporation of York is committed 
up to a further £4,500 ; so the York Festival Society does 
not expect to have to draw on any private guarantees. Of 
course, the amount of the hidden subsidy given ty this festival 
by local enthusiasts is nobody’s business ; altogether some 
2,000 York citizens gave voluntary help this time. 
the plethora of festivals that now form a part of 
British life, York claims to have the largest in England. This 
year’s programme offered in its three weeks 30 different events 
—including the medieval mystery plays, some music of the 


highest quality in the min- -RR 
ster (where the grandeur | J 
of the surroundings mostly * 


‘compensated for some | 


problems of acoustics), and 

a play by Brecht—all of 

which could be seen on a 

season ticket for as little as 

6 guineas or, at top price, 

for 1§ guineas. Less ambi- 

tious\, than Edinburgh’s 

festival, York’s has nothing 

to do with the traditional 

big money losers—ballet 

and opera. Nor has it any 

major art exhibition. The revival of the centuries-old 
religious plays is its mainstay and rather more than half 
of the festival’s 80,000 seats were for the twenty-three 
open-air performances of these plays amidst the ruins 
of a great Benedictine abbey. (This provides consider- 
able scope—and enjoyment-——for local talent: only seven 
out of the cast of two hundred were professionals.) However, 
as more and more of the local citizens have taken their fill 
of this spectacle, popularity has dropped at each successive 
festival ; against attendances of 99 per cent of the capacity 
at the 1951 festival, expectations this year were only 76 per 
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cent. But luck with the weather seemed to be bringing some 
improvement on this, as may also the heated local controversy 
over the merits of the new production—which, through the 
use of massive tiered platforms, has heightened the dramatic 
effect but lessened the devotional atmosphere. 

Who goes to the York festival ? About a quarter of the 
attenders are thought to be York citizens, about half come 
in from the neighbouring parts of Yorkshire, mostly from 
the West Riding, and the remaining quarter are real visitors. 
These visitors probably number some 5,000 to 7,000, each 
going to three or four of the festival’s events. Americans 
are fewer than might be imagined, and an Italian accent heard 
in the Shambles is more likely to belong to a member of a 
visiting orchestra than to a foreign tourist. 

This is still, therefore, predominantly a Yorkshire occasion 
without the international flavour of Edinburgh’s festival. York 
is nervous about over-encouraging its tourist trade, wary of 
spoiling its beautiful city. The native cautiousness is reflected 
in the discreet decorations put up for the festival ; no bunting 
for York, only the floral decorations (just a little more hand- 
some than usual) and the floodlighting at night gave any festive 
atmosphere to the city streets. There is caution, too, in the 
attitude towards one of the city’s major problems—the traffic 
congestion of its tightly-packed, narrow streets. The decision 
has been taken to build another bridge over the river, but not 
where. Some of the older citizens of York say that this same 
matter was being discussed over thirty years ago. 

Although York is now firmly on the map for the American 
visitor on his way to Edinburgh from London and Stratford, 
it has only one large hotel—the station hotel with 124 rooms: 
next in size come three hotels, each with 30-40 rooms. Many 
tourists have to make do with small apartments, or are forced 
out to Harrogate, 40 minutes’ drive away. Not enough 
barrelage in prospect is the reason given for the lack of develop- 
ment of the hotel industry: York visitors are not deemed to be 
beer-drinkers. This limitation, coupled with the fact that the 
largest hall in York holds only five hundred, means that 
the city is not equipped for conference-holding—the tourist 
industry’s support in the off-season. 

Yet the antiquity which the tourist seeks is no light burden 
to York. The minster, it is said, needs {50 a day for the 
maintenance of its fabric ; scaffolding seems a permanent 
feature of it. There are nearly a score of medieval churches 
within the walls to be maintained. Coming under the corpora- 
tion’s provision, the ancient walls and bars require at least 
£4,000 a year for upkeep ; the mansion house, King’s Manor 
and the reconstructed Guildhall {£12,000 a year between 
them. And although the well-run museum and adjacent 
debtors’ prison are among the visitor’s “ musts,” and attract 
£12,000 a year in admission fees, their running nevertheless 
costs the ratepayers a net £10,000 a year. 


HE visitor to York may be over-quick to detect parochial- 
ihn without realising the complex nature of this place 
which, although by-passed by the industrial revolution, has 
yet grown beyond a cathedral market town, and is a regional 
centre for many activities. The archiepiscopal seat of York 
is a county borough and the county town of Yorkshire ; it is 
also a county in its own right at the junction of the three 
ridings. Centrally placed in the vale of York with no urban 
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rival for at least twenty miles in any direction, its 105,000 
citizens are densely housed, and the corporation has already 
had to build council houses outside the city boundaries. Two 
industries form the backbone of the economy: out of every 
three homes in York, one person is likely to be employed in 
confectionery-making, another by British Railways. 

York was originally an important inland port and coaching 
centre and the railways were a natural development from this. 
Today, the railways in York, apart from the staff engaged in 
hotel and road delivery work, employ some 8,700 people, 
including 2,300 clerical, administrative and technical workers. 
Passengers arriving and leaving York station in a year number 
as many as 24 million, but the main business is freight, which 
supplies four-fifths of the traffic receipts in the north-eastern 
region, of which York is the headquarters. 

The location of the confectionery trade in York was quite 
accidental. The name of Rowntree is not blazed throughout 
the city, but this firm alone provides employment for nearly 
12,000 people (including 2,400 part-timers) in York ; Terry, 
the next largest firm making sweets and chocolates there, has 
just over 2,000 staff. Women workers are in keen demand, 
especially at certain times of the year, since they account for 
about four-tenths of Rowntree’s labour force and over two- 
thirds of Terry’s. Women are encouraged to return to the 
chocolate factories after marriage and there is a popular even- 
ing shift for them, perhaps from 5,30 to 9.30 p.m., when their 
husbands are at home to look after the children. 

Apart from the two major industries, building and civil 
engineering find work for about 5,000 people and there is a 
variety of manufacturing in a small way—printing, light 
engineering of a specialised kind, glass, chemicals and plastics. 
For the rest, there are the civic posts, banking, insurance, the 
professions, catering, and the 1,500 shops and warehouses 
which employ about one-tenth of the city’s working population 
of 60,000. The economy has become diverse enough for 
unemployment in York to be generally below average. Land 
is scarce for new industrial development, but slum clearance 
and development outside the city may make this possible ; 
if so, York will encourage industries requiring male labour. 

York is soon to enter a new phase as a university city. 
A site of nearly 200 acres of land has been acquired for the 
new university: the old hall on it will be used as the senate 
house ; the rest has to be built. The site is two miles out of 
the centre and is just in the East Riding—an escape from its 
clutches which York trusts will be remedied soon by boundary 
revisions. It is hoped that the university will start in October, 
1964, with 200 students, eventually accommodating 2,000. 
Funds are coming from many sources, including local trusts, 
York corporation, the three county councils of the ridings, and 
Rowntree—the latter has contributed £100,000, perhaps an 
indication that this company, with its Quaker tradition of 
social pioneering behind it, is prepared to interest itself once 
again more actively in York life than seems to have been the 
policy of late. 

York has a great opportunity to develop as a centre of 
learning. A higher educational standing should attract more 
visitors of the kind that York will tolerate. Shortly, the 
decision has to be made whether to hold another festival in 
three years’ time. There would seem something to be said 
for delaying it until the inauguration year of the university. 
By then there might even be changed views about barrelage. 
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. NOTES OF THE WEEK | 
—— 


MR BEVAN 


Nye Bevan 


yer BEVAN was a brilliant, lovable, 
dedicated, imaginative and at times 
tempestuously ae exgpee man. His mov- 
ing spirit was poetry of passionate 
protest—a spirit common enough among 
the Welsh, but too rare among the English, 
who more usually become radical protestants 
under the impulse of cold reason (which 
Bevan always eschewed) ; or through self- 
association with le’s troubles 
(which was never Nye’s forte) ; or through 
feelings of personal inadequacy (of see 
‘ Bevan was most certainly never guilty) ; 
out of some deep See ee oak 
which affected in the brief 
period 1950-55, what 2 ed personal 
rancour against his own party's leadership 
to dominate him too much). 

After Mr Gaitskell’s rise to power, it was 
obvious that Bevan could: escape back to 
the state of controlled emotion that 
gave him effectiveness only if some epic 
concept recaptured his soul; by 1955 he 
had found it with the idea that mankind 
was to be saved from atomic annihilation 
by his efforts, by this boy from 
the Welsh hills, in the role of Labour's next 
foreign secretary. This led to the second, 
and pleasanter, stage of public misunder- 
standing of him. In earlier days his image 
with the public had suffered from the fact 
that, when voicing protest, written English 
is a different language from sung Welsh. 
Hiss in a Welsh accent “desiccated calcu- 
lating machine,” and the full force of his 
famous attack u Mr Gaitskell becomes 
apparent ; but sing in the lilt of St. David 
“to me Tories are lower than vermin,” 
and the phrase becomes more a term of 
belittlement, less an expression of un- 
guenchable bile. But for some of the same 
reasons, when he became shadow foreign 
secretary his mellifluous cadences misled 
many Establishment Tories | into sup- 
posing that he was much more nearly 
mm rapport with their views than he 
was. In fact, to the very end, his ideas on 
both economics and diplomacy remained— 
by conventional standards—decidedly odd. 
(One remembers with delight the story of 
the Labour-minded industrialists, of some 
importance to party funds, who had 
gathered at a private meeting two or three 
— _s at a time when Labour looked like 

cage tages to power, in order to be shown 
a regenerated statesman no 

or a tail. With full 

Welsh lilt, the oracle spoke “ The trou-ble 
pee blood-y bus-iness-men is that you 
ys think-ing about your prof-its.”) 

if he had become f secretary, his 
ee with Mr shchev would 
¢ been the most uproariously nerve- 


wracking comedy of modern times. 

Whenever the Labour party runs into 
trouble in the near future, critics will call 
Mr Gaitskell a pigmy compared with this 
giant departed. This is grossly unfair. As 
leader of Labour, Mr Bevan would have 
driven his party ‘straight on to the rocks 
with massive panache ; Mr Gaitskell is at 
least trying to tack the ship away from them, 
even if he does sometimes give the impres- 
sion that he thinks it would be rather too 
extreme actually to turn the tiller. But 
between the poet and the pragmatist, the 
poet who in life tore the greatest holes in 
British radicalism’s reputation for reasoning 
somehow at his death Jeave$ the greatest 
hole in our hearts. 


GOVERNMENT CHANGES 


Musical Chairs 


I now seems to be an accepted fact that 

. Mr Amory’s speech in the economic 
debate week will be his last major 
appear at the despatch box as Chan- 
cellor, It ‘also seems to be very high odds 
that his successor will be Mr Selwyn Lloyd. 
There was some interruption to this assump- 
tion earlier this week when the report was 
bruited around that Lord Kilmuir might 
be the next Ambassador in Washington ; it 
was difficult to see why he should be unless 
Mr Macmillan wants to empty the office of 
Lord Chancellor for somebody else to fill ; 
and ‘the only possible person to whom the 
Prime Minister would seem 4o have any 
such obligation would be a jobless Mr 
Lloyd. But the probability is that the wires 
of rumour became crossed somewhere in 
these reports; perhaps Lord Kilmuir 
actively wants to leave the Woolsack, and 
certainly Sir Reginald Manningham-Buller 
would like to sit on it ; anyway the best 
working assumption at the moment is that 
Mr Lloyd is Exchequer bound. . 

Who, then, is to be Foreign Secretary ? 
Rightly or wrongly, the gossip columnists 
in the lobbies do not néw expect Mr Butler 
to move into the Foreign Office ; there is 
also a presumption—although not a cast- 
iron one—that Mr Macleod will not leave 
the Colonial Office yet awhile ; because 
Mr Sandys has the reputation of once 
having been a “good European” (which 
is useful just now), and works well with 
Mr Macmillan (even if not with admirals 
and air \marshals), he has been the slender 
ante-post favourite in Westminster betting 
this week. But it is idle to go on tipping 
or discounting possible contenders all 


through the field ; this is the sort of situa- 
tion in which the Prime Minister might 
enjoy himself by making a very unorthodox 
appointment. 

This considerazion led to a wave of specu- 
lation this week that Mr Thorneycroft 
might be about to be called back to the 
Government. If he were, it would pre- 
sumably be to some office where his advo- 
cacy that Britain should join the European 
common market could be made use of. This 
would be fine in principle. In practice, 
however, Mr Thorneycroft’s policy still 
seems to be only that we should “ join the 
common market” with appropriate safe- 
guards for British agriculture and for 
Commonwealth free entry; this may be 
simply to advocate the revival of the old 
free trade area scheme in another guise, and 
there seems to be no hope of getting Europe 
to wear it. In any case) would Mr Mac- 
millan, with his penchant for running his 
own foreign policy, tolerate so craggy an 
individualist as Mr Thorneycroft in the 
Foreign Office ? And could Mr Thorney- 
croft exercise any useful influence from any 
lesser role ? 


Econom. Conundrums 


Wis can be discounted straight away 
is any suggestion that Mr Macmillan 
is so convinced that it is right to return to 
a policy of stern credit squeeze that he is 
calling back Mr Thorneycroft to help run 


it. (He might like to placate economy- 


minded Conservative backbenchers by res- 
toring one of Mr Thorneycroft’s lieutenants 
—Mr Powell or Mr Birch—to a subordinate 
position in the Treasury, but that is a very 
different matter.) From all that is known 
of Mr Macmillan, and of the outside 
economists whom he has been listening to 
recently, his fears may be assumed to lie 
in the opposite direction: he is likely to be 
more fearful than Mr Amory that a reces- 
sion—or at least a period of stagnation— 
may feturn. So, certainly, are some other 
Conservatives. 

In these circumstances Mr Amory’s vale- 
diction from a very distinguished Chancel- 
lorship takes place amid an aura of criticism 
from some of his colleagues which he 
hardly deserves. It will be a great mis- 
fortune if any differences of emphasis 
within the Government are pushed far’ 
enough and openly enough for the impend- 
ing cabinet changes to come to be 
advertised or regar as a battle between 
“ inflationists” and “ deflationists "—or, 
for that matter, between “ pro-Europeans Ks 
and “anti-Europeans.” On the economic 
issue, the right middle course is surely 
clear. There is a case for arguing 
that the departing made a 
mistake two weeks ago when he accom- 
panied his prudent action in raising Bank 
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rate by his imprudent promise to hold 
down public investment in 1961-62; nobody 
can possibly tell yet whether restrictions on 
investment will be needed in 1961-62, or 
whether they might not be positively per- 
verse. 

What this does not mean, however, 
especially just before a moment of govern- 
ment changes, is that the Cabinet or the 
Conservative party or the civil service can 
sensibly split into two schools—one say- 
ing that the main danger by October will 
obviously be recession, the other saying that 
it will obviously still be inflation, and both 
claiming to know already what will be the 
right marching orders to give to the 
economy for next year. The logical course 
is surely to continue the present restrictions 
until the peak period of usual seasonal strain 
for sterling is passed, and then to stand 
ready either to reflate or to continue the 
restrictions in September-October—accord- 
ing to what seems to be the right recipe at 
that time. It is to be hoped that in next 
week's debate both Mr Amory and Mr 
Maudling will make it clear that this would 
be their own chosen prescription. 


LABOUR 


No Contest? 


t now looks as if there may not after all 

be a major battle at the Labour party 
conference next October, and for the most 
depressing of reasons. The fundamentalists 
are likely to be ceded the field on Clause 4, 
in the hope that they will then not demand 
Mr Gaitskell’s head on the issue of defence. 
Despite heavy union ‘backing for uni- 
lateralism—made heavier this week now that 
the National Union of Railwaymen has gone 
over to the pacifist line by one vote—the 
Labour party's national executive is hopeful 
that the agreed defence policy will still get 
through the conference, by a narrow squeak 
and with the aid of some backstage 
manceuvring. This mancuvring will be 
made more palatable to certain people if 
concessions are made to the left wing on 
other issues. Paradoxically, the opportunity 
for them has been created by the latest inti- 
mations that the conference—if it gets the 
opportunity—will throw out Mr Gaitskell’s 
addendum to Clause 4. All doubt on this 
has been dispelled by this weck’s action of 
the NUR (280,000 votes) and the Mine- 
workers’ Union (687,000) in flatly repudiat- 
ing any change in Clause 4. 

Were Mr Gaitskell’s addendum to be 
formally rejected by the conference, he 
would be faced with the alternatives of 
resigning, accepting the decision and so 
suffering a ween Page or breaking 
with the conference. His advisers are now 
saying that the last course would have point 
only if he could carry the parliament 
party with him, and that although he could 
and almost ae ee do so on de- 
fence, he very probably could not on Clause 
4. Mr Gaitskell is therefore being urged to 
seek an easy way out, deferring considera- 
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tion of the addendum until 1962; the 
excuse being used is that the new look in 
Clause 4 can then be more reasonably con- 
sidered with other constitutional changes 
which before 1962 will have been proposed 
by Mr Morgan Phillips. In all probability 
Mr Gaitskell will accept this advice, fully 
conscious that the issue will be left hanging 
over the party for the next two years like 
an albatross, ready to descend just as the 
general election comes into sight. 


Consequences of Retreat 


oe this retreat from conflict be 
sounded, it will be an open admission 
by Mr Gaitskell that his policy of 
refurbishing the party has failed, and 
that he is being forced to adopt Gastein 
tactics, feverishly papering over what are 
now not cracks but fissures. If the retreat 
has the effect that it ought to have 
—namely, if it means that the Conserva- 
tives, unless they make fools of themselves, 
are likely to remain in power for a long 
time—this prospect is gloomy enough for 
radicals in all conscience. If the Conserva- 
tives should be going to make fools of them- 
selves, the prospect is gloomier still. For 
the alternative government across the floor 
is now preparing to build its policies, 
summer in and summer out, on a series of 
compromises with an extra-parliamentary 
pressure group in which a majority has 
now been shown to rest with two types of 
extremists: those who in domestic policy 
insist that nothing has changed since Karl 


| Marx, and those who in foreign policy are 


shot with idcological distrust of Britain's 
allies and with starry-eyed illusions about 
its enemies. 


CYPRUS 


End in Sight 


HE remorseless unfolding of the British 
parliamentary timetable has at last 
goaded the Cyprus negotiators into agree- 
ment. Suddenly, last week, the obstacles 
which for some five months had blocked 
the road to a settlement seemed not so 
immovable after all. A full agreement was 
— on July 1st, just, by the skin of 
its teeth, in time to get necessary legis- 
lation through Parliament before oe ioe 
summer recess. One further difficulty 
remained in the shape of a disagreement 
over the implementation of the clause in 
the Zirich agreement stipulating that the 
new republic’s civil service should be staffed 
by Greek and Turkish Cypriots in the ratio 
70: 30. On Monday, however, Archbishop 
Makarios and Dr Kutchuk announced a 
es i . ar = this potentially 
isruptive ty—a augury, per- 
haps, for their future collshacetion. al 
now goes well, the birthday of the i 
dent Cyprus republic should be celebrated 
some time in the middle of August. 
The final settlement clearly represents a 
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good deal of give and take by both sides. 
Full details will not be known until the 
White Paper and other relevant documents 
have been published. But three important 
points have been made known. First, the 
total size of the two sovereign base areas will 
be some 99 square miles (as compared with 
the 120 square miles originally demanded 
by the British, and the 36 square miles 
originally offered by the Cypriots); two 
of the three villages within the British 
areas will be sovereign Cypriot enclaves. 
Secondly, the lengthy dispute over the 
eventual disposal of the British bases, should 
Britain decide to leave them, has been 
settled by a compromise which apparently 
satisfies the susceptibilities of the British 
(the importance of which it has never been 
very easy to grasp) while in effect ensuring 
that the bases would be handed straight 
back to the Cypriots. 

Thirdly, the Government will give the 
new republic £12 million over the next five 
years, in addition to various payments for 
particular purposes (as compared with the 
£10 million originally offered and the {16 
million lately dmmneted by the archbishop). 
Some may criticise this grant as over- 
generous in view of Britain’s many other 
commitments. But every penny ff it will 
be well spent if it helps to get both Anglo- 
Cypriot relations and the new republic's 
economy off to a good start. 


COMMONWEALTH 


No Summer Breeze 


R VERWOERD declared himself con- 
fident, last Saturday, that Britain and 
other member countries, including India, 
would ensure that South Africa could retain 
its Commonwealth membership if it wished 
to do so after becoming a republic. A 
reading of the Hansard report of Monday's 
debate in the Commons ought to weaken 
his confidence. Mr Macleod and Mr Alport 
denied that the Government had given, or 
could give, any assurance that Britain would 
support Dr Verwoerd in this situation. The 
furthest that Mr Macleod would go, in re- 
ing to the s of the demands from 
the Labour was to remind the 
House that to expel South Africa from the 
Commonwealth meant expelling its whole 
people, of all races, and that one must think 
long and deeply before driving them into 
any such wilderness. The South African 
prime minister would be foolish to build 
too much on these carefully chosen words; 
still more foolish if he were to take Lord 


inchingbrooke’s speech as re tative 
Tragi-comically, the republican issue is 
coming to obscure the much more basic ques- 
tion whether the Commenweskth Gil be 
able much longer to tolerate South Africa’s 
unrepentant presence at all, cither as a 
r ic or as a realm. If the promised 
referendum on the republican issue is de- 
layed, or its outcome in any way obscure, 
that may relieve the more embarrassed 





The Third Plan 
Takes Shape 


resources. The debate may well continue 
until shortly before the third plan period 
begins next April. 

In general, however, the draft outline 
conforms ty “the ar ge es = 
the special supplement published in 
Reesamia of March 26th. The broad goal 
is an annual increase in national income of 
over § per cent (the present rate is around 
4 per cent). Agriculture and basic industry 


are both given high priority. The targe 
dor haiee sanch ldeapat Ur 2906 ta ott ot 10.2 ' 


million tons, and the plan requires not only 
Sea of capacity at the Bhilai, 
Secassed teas Gatton en ec aee 
the expenditure 1§0 million on a new 
state-owned plant at Bokaro in Bihar. The 
coal target is stated in the unrealistic terms 
of an increase from 60 million tons a year 
(which has by no means been achieved) to 
97 millions by 1966. Electric power capaci 
is to be doubled, and machine i 


. 


at with a 
target figure of 105 million tons of grain 
that year, implying an annual increase of 
a 8 per cent, as against the 3 per cent 
of recent years. In this and other sectors 
of the plan, the crucial problem is the 
newly accelerated population increase, now 
reckoned at 50 million over the third plan 
iod. “It is essential,” say the authors 
of the draft outline, “to stabilise the popu- 
lation”; and they propose to set up 
another 6,400 family planning centres. 
Nearly a third of the total outlay of 
£7,650 million on the third plan will 
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. showing during 

, it should do so quite easily), 
the private foreign investor, despite recent 
encouragements, is not counted on to 
provide more than a i 
the necessary foreign ex 
the sympathetic verdicts of the missions of 
bankers and others that have recently 


Washington for one more contribution of 
about {50 million to see it thrqugh the last 
months of the second plan. 


ECONOMIC. AID 


The German Role 


ONN was a singularly appropriate choice 
of site for this week’s meeting of the 
nine-nation group set up in Paris last 
January, as a forum where the main western 
industrial states can co-ordinate their 
‘economic aid programme. It is no secret 
that west Germany’s allies—Britain, France 
and the United States—would all like the 
Federal Republic, with its large reserves 
and few overseas commitments, to make 
a larger contribution. The new influx of 
reserves to Frankfurt in recerit months has 
reinforced the argument. \ 
True, west German capital exports o 
one sort or another kave increased in a 
spectacular way during the last three years. 
But until recently the Bonn government was 
reluctant to undertake direct loans itself. 
It preferred to rely on promoting capital 
exports indirectly through export credits 
and the capital market. Dr Erhard, how- 
ever, announced a new depafture in policy 
last month. The Reconstruction Bank, a 
body set up to finance Germany’s own 
recovery, and financed in part by the 
counterpart funds from a to dene is to 
be adapted to ¢x ca to oping 
countries. The tank will be able to use the 
revolving counterpart funds which it still 
has, money raised’ on the capital market, 
and any other public funds the government 
can find it. But Wednesday’s announce- 
ment of a draft bill under which only the 
interest from the counterpart funds, not the 
£625 million capital, would be applied to 
aid over the next five years, disappointed 
both the nine-nation group and the Social 
Democratic party, which had urged that 
the whole of the funds should be used. 
Whether this week’s meeting will achieve 
much is another question. The group ought 


to be doing two jobs. The first is a serious | 


confrontation and comparison of the 
policies of the nine governments, with the 


, come——from each of them. 
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aim of extracting some minimum quantity 
of aid—say 1 per cent of the national in- 
The second is 
to look ahead a little and see if the donor 
countries can help the plans of the develop- 
ing countries by giving them some long- 
term guarantees of help, in return for 
guarantees of good economic behaviour. 
India is an obvious candidate for, such 
assistance. 

It is refreshing to hear that Dr Erhard 
broke a lance for a liberal import policy 
towards the industrial exports of less 
developed-countries in last month’s Bundes- 
tag debate. One of the most disquicting 
features of the new aid group had been the 
anxiety its members have shown to make 
sure that Japan, however much it gives to 
— countries, is still carefully excluded 
rom getting better trading advantages in 
the west. The riots that forced President 
Eisenhower to cancel his trip to Japan 
ought to have demonstrated how deep social 
unrest is there. That unrest is fostered if 
Japan is treated as an economic outcast. 


GERMANY 


Too Hot to Hold 


ee missiles can sometimes be 
embarrassing politically. | Certainly 
Herr Strauss, the west German minister of 
defence, seems to find the Polaris missile 
too hot to hold. Early in June, before his 
visit to the United States, there were 
reports from Bonn that he was interested 
in obtaining the Polaris. When the idea 
was criticised publicly, his ministry issued 
strong denials. In America he appears to 
have informed himself of the capabilities 
of the Polaris, together with the other 
weapons, but he has been at pains to make 
clear that he was not thinking of placing 
an order. It was not surprising therefore 
that his ministry found it “ incom Ye. 
hensible * when Mr Brucker, the American 
secretary of the army, declared in Bonn on 
Monday that he favoured the west German 
forces being equipped with the missile. 
Only a day elapsed before the two ministers 
understood one another again; but on 
Wednesday the Social Democratic party still 
felt it necessary publicly to oppose any 
delivery of the missile to the Bundeswehr. 

Why does the linking of Polaris with 
western Germany cause disquict? Herr 
Strauss explains that the decision whether 
German. forces should be armed with 
Polaris is up to Nato. No one indeed doubts 
west y's wish to avoid any move 
that would look like going it alone. What 
is worrying is not ear of unilateral 
German action, but the public fact that the 
United States has i offered the missile 
to Nato and that there are strong odds that 
it will be offered in turn to western Ger- 
many. The military arguments for doing 
so are recognisable. And nobody in Ger- 
many today wants to start a war. All the 


. same the placing of strategic missiles in 


pl 
German hands could bring a major political 
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‘our 


Ferranti 


computer 
certainly 
helped us’ 


When choosing a computer system, here is 
the first question you should ask: Is this the 
right system-in size and other characteristics- 
for the job it has to do? 


Other questions, equally important, are: 
Will it become out-of-date owing to changing 
techniques? Can it be adapted to developing 
requirements, both in volume and in variety 
of needs? Ferranti have the answers to your 
questions. 


As the pioneers, first in the world to market 
an electronic digital computer, Ferranti have 
developed a range of computer systems un- 
equalled in scope by any other manufacturer 
in Europe. If any computer can match your 
exact requirements, Ferranti have it. 


Adaptability to future needs depends partly 
on design, partly on programming possibil- 
ities. Ferranti’s exceptional experience in the 
development of programmes is your best 
assurance for the future. Ferranti have 
trained more than 1,000 programmers; 
Ferranti’s half-million pound programme 
library is unmatched in this country. 


Many businesses with intermittent needs 
make use of the Ferranti Computer Centre, 
where you can always see a computer at work. 
Please write or telephone for an appointment: 
Ferranti Ltd., Computing Service: 21 Portland 
Place, London, W.1 (Langham 9211), Sales Office : 
68.71 Newman Street, London, W.1 (Museum 5040) 
or West Gorton, Manchester 12 (East 1301). 





To give satisfaction, and repay the investment, 
a computer system must not only be soundly 
planned—it must be correctly ‘‘programmed’’. 
Programming is a complex art, learned by hard practical, 
experience. Ferranti's working experience is exceptional— 

as more than 5O leading concerns who have invested in 

Ferranti computers already know. Here are some of the 
important companies who have installed Ferranti computer 
systems for their contribution to business efficiency: ‘ 


Babcock & Wilcox, Limited | The de Havilland Aircraft Co. Ltd. 

The Genera! Electric Company Ltd. | Imperial Chemical Industries Limited 
C. A. Parsons & Company Ltd. | Shell International Petroleum Co. Limited 
The United Steel Companies Limited | Vickers-Armstrongs (Aircraft) Ltd. 


Ferranti’s successful operating experience can be at your disposal. The moral—see Ferranti frst/ 


FERRANTI 


‘RANGE OF COMPUTER SYSTEMS 


PEGASUS: MERCURY: PERSEUS: ARGUS: SIRIUS~- ORION: ATLAS 
VERRANTI LTD. HEAD OFFICE: HOLLINWOOD, LANCS. 
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resolution generall 
being “ anti-Gaitskell.” This 
only a narrow majority, and it would be a 


coal industry. What nobody 
said was that all the miners’ enthusiasm for 
their nationalised industry, and all their 
pride in that industry’s improvements in 


Tax on Site Values? 


“FT Am not prepared to modify the policy 
I lateceeehar to tend. ithout it we 
should not have had the vigorous building 
progress of the last few years.” Mr Henry 
Brooke was, of course, perfectly right thus 
to slap down this week that he 


plans for rating reform—are for a tax on 
unoccupied sites only ; they specifically aim 
at penalising eer. potential build- 


Would this be a good thing? The 
question may seem perverse ; but it needs 
asking. Today’s scarcity of building sites 
arises far less from the failure of vacant- 
site owners to sell forthwith than from pé 


. The 
land cheap, holds it, and eventually profits 
by making it available at a price r 


eflecting 
the true market balance of supply and 
demand—and enforcing a iately inten- 
sive use—may well do society a better turn 
than the developer who — and irre- 
trievably commits it to, say, low-density 
suburban housing. Had this Liberal pro- 
posal been enforced in the past, current 
shortage and urban sprawl would alike have 
been worse. 


Leaving aside the notorious difficulty of 
valuation, the Liberal proposal would leave 
the in-and-out-again speculator virtually 
unscathed, while ising long-term in- 
vestment against e scarcity. If valu- 
ation difficulties‘can be overcome, there is 
a much better economic case for a site tax 
covering occupied and unoccupied land 
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tax showed, however, politicians would shy 
away from a tax on occupied sites ; it would 
fall heavily on private housecowners with 
sprawling gardens—the really expensive 
utilisers of a scarce national resource—and 
not just on those conveniently-hittable 
“ speculators.” Taking politics and econ- 
omics together, a capital gains tax seems 
the most sensible left-wing policy. 


LATIN AMERICA 


Argentine Advocate 


NDER President Frondizi, the Argentine 

economy has undergone a major 
surgical operation. It is now in better 
shape than anybody two years ago had 
thought possible. But the president, who 
visited London this week at the tail end of 
a state tour of west European capitals, has 
shown himself anxious not only to secure 
fresh transfusions of capital but also to ward 


Off any possible hardening of the trade 


arteries between Argentina and the econo- 
mic blocks now forming in Europe. In a 
speech in the City on Tuesday he gave 
warning that any system of 

economic co-operation that excluded the 


countries have had their elbows jogged in 
the same way, for Dr Frondizi, who has 
survived a more rapid succession of political 
crises than probably any other Latin Ameri- 
can president, has a steely hand inside a 
— graceful glove. 


trialists have been warned that 
missing their chance of getting i 
aan floor of development tin 
America. In Argentina, the chances came 
later but were just as effectively, missed ; 
the British have contributed only a meagre 
share of the foreign investment that 
been pouring into Argentina since Presi- 
dent Frondizi took over in 1958. The tradi- 
tional economic links between Britain and 


The trouble is that the president’s con- 
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fidence in the stability of the new order is 


reflected less brightly in the political 
picture. Dr Froadizi’s party, the Intransi- 
gent Radicals, have lost seats at every pro- 
vincial election and came a poor third at 
the general elections in April. The 
peronistas who voted him into power now 
vote as solidly against him. His surgery on 
the economy was as as it was bold; 
his courage and his political astuteness are 
impressive ; but it would be easier to be 
entirely confident about Argentina’s future 
if a quarter of the electorate were not still 
apparently loyal to General Perén. 


Cuba’s Uneasy 
Neighbours 


oO Latin American leader has 


groups. 
In these circumstances, whatever the 
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Latin American Icaders feel, they have to 
move with care. They cannot casily 
approve Mr Eisenhower's decision to cut 
the Cuban sugar quota by 700,000 tons 
(discussed on page 138), when their own 
press is perfectly well aware that Latin 
America’s main complaint against the 
United States concerns the import restric- 
tions and price fluctuations that complicate 


In London Dr Frondizi spoke of 
democracy’s duty to defend itself against 
any type of dictatorship. But this, 
although it made his own feclings plain, is 
not really relevant to the Cuban situation. 
Dr Castro, has not, as yet, done anything 
that merits action from the Latin American 
states under the terms of the 1947 Rio pact 
of mutual a or oe Caracas 

t. At Caracas, Organisation 
a ievalinn Sete Capea other 
things, to consult — wolitcal take 
“ appropriate action” i itical insti- 
tutions of any American state became 
by international communism. 
Neither Moscow nor Havana are likel 


eee 


CHURCH AND STATE 


Mayor and Bishop 


oe tripartite battle that has been 
a ae eee oe 
weeks between the Bishop of 
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That is the only issue of inciple. 
Caeeaes bette Remints Dae <P by 
apparent inconsistency Roman 
Catholic Church, a body which normally 
does not welcome ies, i i 


while the ungodly by their 
ferocity can hardly help to bring the 
country back to the Christian faith, which 
is presumably the ultimate aim of both 
contestants. 

ART FINANCE 


Putting on Picasso 


E initial interest shown in the Picasso 


who went to the evening the 
gallery. On Women Oe Oe y it was 
opened to the public, ee 
pal. oa ephemrenn arte boars 

san ot a Tas aude prabie 6p 
ever put on at ate, 

ac tag imag pana: egem 
Beaphe ofl thin the Acts Council to only 
now wondering whether it may break even 
on the show; previously, it expected it to 
be a moncy-loser. Why ? 
The 3s. 6d. admission fee and 7s. 6d. 

make it, by the standards of the 
Arts aN expensive entrance. 


: 
i 
i 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


possible to arrange three such exhibitions 
— current on¢—and it is of pictures 
only. 


MENTAL HEALTH WEEK 


New Era Opens 


aoa overshadowed by the refugees, 
the mentally afflicted can also claim 
1960 as their year—World Mental Health 
Year, officially designated by the World 
Federation for Mental Health—and, in this 
country, next week has been officially 
declared Mental Health Week. During the 
week, local health authorities will be 
attempting to interest the public in the work 
of their mental health services ; the volun- 
tary organisations will be making a special 
effort to raise money to enable them to 
grasp the greater opportunities that the 
Mental Health Act offers them; and the 
public will be able to visit mental hospitals, 
training centres for the subnormal, and 
child guidance clinics, many of which are 
holding open days. anc 

The purpose of all this is to pull down 
the already crumbling walls that have for 
so long hidden the mentally ill and the 
mentally defective out of sight in vast 
institutions. Indeed, those very terms are 
now outdated. The Mental Health Act, 
one of whose purposes was to integrate the 
mental health services with the general 
health services and the care of the mentally 
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VOLUNTARY RATIONING AND PRICES 


gq Political economy is a recognised science 


in this country. Its general truths are 

well known to all educated persons: ita 
more accurate investigations have been carefully 
studied by an influential minority of them. But 
every now and then some circumstance occurs 
which proves that this knowledge has not pene- 
trated deep into the mass of the community . . . 
Such has been recently the case with many of 
the poorer classes who are suffering from the 
recent rise in the price of meat. .They have held 
numerous meetings in several large towns, at 
which the high price of meat has been ascribed 
to the interference of monopolists and to the 
high profits of the cattle-dealers, and at which 
an investigation by the Government has been 
anxiously asked for. We might not have thought 
it nevessary to refer to these theories concerning 
the cause of the existing evil . . . buts practical 
course has been recommended at several meetings 
by way of remedy which would not lessen the 
evil, but would aggravate it. This remedy is a 
systematic reduction of consumption until the 
price is reduced to a stipulated amount. It is 
alleged that the high price of meat is a con- 
siderable evil; and the price would be soon 
reduced by an extensive diminution of con- 
sumption ; and it cannot be denied that both 
these assertions are in themselves true. But how 
the persons who abstain are to be benefited by 


so doing is not very clear. If they suceeed in 
reducing the price of animal food by not eating 
it, they will only reduce it so long as they do not 
eat it. The moment they begin to consume aa 
usual, the price will rise...If half the country were 
to say they would not cat meat till ita price were 
reduced 20 per cent., as soon as it was reduced 
19 per cent. the other half of the country would 
eet more ... And not only would this remedy be 
ineffeetual, it would be pernicious, for it would 
prolong the duration of the evil. The scarcity 
which causes the dearness of food is an evil, 
but when food is scarce it is desirable that it 
should be dear. A high price is a natural 
remedy which is efficacious in tw ways. It 
naturally limits consumption ... This natural 
diminution of consumption will be retarded by 
any reduction of price which may be caused by 
an artificial diminution. Moreover, a high price 
is the only sure source of an augmented supply. 
So long as meat is cheap, no one will endeavour 
to get us more meat... While the price is 
high, the breeder and the grazier will get much 
for that which they bring to market: they will 
endeavour to augment the supply as much as 
they can and as fast as they can. But as soon 
as meat becomes cheap, the extra-profit which 
should stimulate these persons to unusual 
exertions will cease, and their efforts will 
mevitably be slackened, 
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deficient with the care of the mentally ill, 
embraces them both in the term “ mentally 
disordered ” ; if one is not specifying the 
type of disorder, one should now refer to 
“ mental patients” (though surely psychi- 
atric patients would be kinder?). ore 
changes in nomenclature will follow as the 
main body of the Act comes into force— 
it is hoped by the end of this year. The 
term “voluntary” patients has been dis- 
appearing since “informal” admission 
began last October. “Certified” patients 
will become “ patients admitted for treat- 
ment” or—more probably—Part IV, or 
Section 26, patients. 

A new nomenclature will of itself do little 
to dispel the horror that mental disorder 
is still inclined to arouse. That will tend to 
disappear as the mentally disordered are 
retained within the community, instead of 
being isolated from it. Already 56 local 
health authorities have had their plans for 
community care approved, and another 76 
have submitted them. But what will further 
the social acceptance of mental patients 
more than anything else is the much more 
favourable outlook for mental illness. The 
vast body of chronic patients in mental 
hospitals is dwindling, and the length of 
stay of most patients admitted, or re- 
admitted, today can be reckoned in weeks 
instead of in months or—as so often before 
—in years. This will enable the general 
hospital, backed up by the expanded local 
health services, to become the focus of 
treatment, and the huge isolated mental 
hospital, which was nobody's business, 
should wither away. 


MR_ BERKELEY MP 


Ghana Public Relations 


We have now heard from Mr Humphry 
Berkeley, MP, with regard to the Note on 
page 1082 of The Economist of June 11th, 
in which we said that he had been retained) 
by the Government of Ghana as public re- 
lations adviser in London. Mr Berkeley 
points out that not only (as we made clear 
on page 1328 of our issue of June 25th) is 
Michael Rice and Co. Ltd., and not he, re- 
tained as the public relations adviser to the 
Ghana Government, but also that he is only 
a part-time director of that company, having 
no financial interest other than the payment 
of normal director’s fees. These have not 
been changed as a result of the contract 
with Ghana, which was not executed by 
Mr Berkeley—though he did in his capacity 
as director give some attention to ‘the 
manner of setting up the necessary depart- 
ment in Michael Rice and Co.'s 
office; and this contract has not secured to 
him any financial or other benefit whatso- 
ever. 

We apologise for the fact that we stated 
that Mr Berkeley was the “ paid agent of 
Doctor Nkrumah,” and we withdraw un- 
reservedly any ible imputation that his 
independence of judgment as a Member of 
Parliament is in any way prejudiced. 
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LOOK 
OF 
TODAY'S 
LONDON MIDLAND 


Into the gathering dusk rushes the Northbound Condor— 
British Railways’ crack express freight train. Covering the 
402} miles from London to Glasgow while its twin covers 
the 402] miles back from Glasgow to London. Collecting 
goods one afternoon, delivering them often before breakfast 
the next day. 

The fastest way from London to Glasgow, the fastest way 
from Glasgow to London. Twin stars of a service which al- 
ready includes 600 Express Freight trains every weeknight. 
All travelling at passenger train speeds: all timetabled, all 
regular, all reliable. 


""'" LONDON MIDLAND 


7O AND FROM LONDON, THE MIDLANDS, THE NORTH AND NORTH WEST 
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As they speed across the country they pass many signs of 
the changing face of today’s London Midland. New stations. 
New flyovers. New signal boxes. New freight terminals. 
New railheads. New powerful diesels haul the trains. New 
redesigned wagons carry the goods at speed in safety. 
What does it all add up to? Prompter service: quicker de- 
livery. Fewer headaches for the Transport Manager. Fewer 
delays for the customer. 

Today’s London Midland is a great national asset. An un- 
matched door-to-door service catering for the needs of every 
customer, large or small. 

All at competitive rates. 

How can today’s London Midland help you? Your Station 
Master or Goods Agent will be glad to show you. 





GETS IT THERE SOONER, GETS IT THERE SAFER 





LETTERS : 


The Surtax Stocks 


Sin—May a mere amateur in such matter 
be permitted to the logic of the 
column of your on page 60 of 
week's issue? 
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on current prices show that Mr Reddaway’s con- 
tention is right.—Eprtor.]} 


Net Grossed up at 
redemption standard rate 
yield ag plus 
13s. 3d. Ss. 64. surtax 
Exchequer 2':% 1963/64. . 3:60 10-67 
964/67 . 11-38 
966/68 10-90 
; 9 
Natiowal Savings Certs.* ... 2 
, * Free of tax and surtax. 


Common Market 


Sin—Mr Sargent points out in your issue 
of June 25th that if Britain became a full 
member of the common market, this would 
make it infinitely more difficult for any form 
of defensive international monetary and 
commercial measures to be implemented 
by the sterling countries in any future ster- 
ling area crisis. One may accept his point 


without taking the view that any such crisis 
is at all likely. 
But the ical difficulties of resurrect- 


rf 
iu 
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the taking of appropriate defensive measures 
by all European countries and their mone- 
tary areas, as a group? If some form of 
discrimination or limitations on converti- 
bility ever had to be restored, it should be 
undertaken by —- a group of countries 
as was consistent with avoiding a downward 
spiral of world trade. Ideally, any necessary 
discrimination should be done under 
International Monetary Fund arrangements, 
and on a pattern designed to maximise 
world trade in the face of such difficulties. 
In short, I would support Mr Sargent in 
his concern that we should leave open the 
possibility of countering any serious exter- 
nally induced recession by a return to some 
sort of defensive sterling area system—but 
only as a last resort. It would be far better, 
and might well prove more feasible, to work 
out a blueprint for meeting any such con- 
tingency by concerted action by a wider 
group of countries, ideally through the IMF, 
or, failing that, with the rest of Europe and 
its associated monetary areas.—Yours faith- 
fully, J. O. N. Perkins 
University of Melbourne, 
Australia y 


Cables 


Sir--In your note on “ Crawling Cables ” 
you mention that the present unsatisfactory 
cable service is detrimental to London as a 
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business and newspapers. It is surprising to 
sate Get petgie ln Lathan tauent aot 
be aware that your town is not @ mere 
centre—as far as business newspapers are 
concerned, it is about to become the centre 
of the world. 

Owing to the time difference against New 
York, the London morning paper can con- 
tain the complete London and New York 
commodity market and stock exchange 
reports of the preceding day, and be avail- 
able for sale in both towns in the carly morn- 
ing hours. No such possibilities exist for 
New York papers. For an outsider, it is 
Gintads wo sexkannand teat. 0 gages Whe te 
Financial Times is at present entirely con- 
cerned about propagating its business in 
Europe without being aware of the much 
= B vs gon of extension to New 

ork ich was so successfully carried 
through by The Economist. Should at any 
future time, The Times (of London) and 
the New York Times amalgamate, the 
editorial offices and their main printing 

t will undoubtedly be situated in 

» not in New York—all this on 
account of the time difference combined with 
the development of the jet planes. This 
historic aed may make it even more 
important that cable services in London 
should be entirely efficient and up to 
standard.—Y ours faithfully, G. ALON 
“ Business Diary,” Haifa 


Holidays 


Sir—Your article “ Two Million Innocents 
Abroad” gave an analysis of the areas 
visited by British tourists. The list omitted 
Ireland where 500,000 guest registrations 
of United Kingdom visitors were recorded 
for 1959 (an increase of 33 per cent over 
the previous year). It is further estimated 
that at least as many more visitors took ' 
private accommodation. 

Did you omit the Irish figure because 
your tourists are not innocent ; because you 
do not consider Ireland “abread”; or 
because The Economist has a blind spot ? 
—Yours faithfully, 

Lours P. F. Smitn 
National Farmers’ Association, 
Dublin 


Gandhi 


Sir—In the note under the heading 
“France” on page 1190 in your issue of 
June 18th, you refer to the introduction of 
‘ Ghandist methods” in France to protest 
against torture and terrorism. Apart from 
the fact that the adjective of Gandhi is 
Gandhian, it is regrettable that in a paper 
of your standing Gandhi should be mis- 
spelt as Ghandi.—Your faithfully, 


T. T. VIJAYARAGHAVAN, 


The Eastern Economist, 
New Delhi 


[We apologise. Some Ghallic ghremlin ghot 
into that issue dhuring the proof-readhing.] 
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The Disease of Democracy 


Inflation and Society 


By Graham Hutton. 


Allen and Unwin. 161 pages. 153. 


ITHIN its brief length “ Inflation and 

Society” combines two books of 
very different value. One is a self- 
caricaturing pamphlet, which it would be 
kinder to ignore: without scruple in argu- 
ment, and in style a distasteful blend of 
the bombastic and the clever-clever. It 
is not quite inextricably mingled with an 
absolutely first-rate analysis of that constel- 
lation of circumstances, political and 
economic, which in modern democracies is 
apt to link together an over-ambitious state 
programme, smmobilisme on the part of 
special interests, equalitarianism, chronic- 
ally rising prices—and a sluggish rate of 
economic growth. 

As exposition this analysis is brilliant. 
Anyone who has ever tried to explain in 
popular language the monetisation of 
government debt, or the mechanism of a 
boom, or, more generally, the falsifying and 
distorting effect of inflation on the structure 
of enterprise, must recognise a tough job 
superbly done. It is more, however, than a 
successful piece of popularisation. It is a 
contribution to political wisdom. It investi- 
gates the political pressures that, stemming 
in turn from psychological attitudes, pro- 
duce an inflationary situation—the besetting 
weakness of democracy, at once leading to, 
and exacerbated by, a depreciating cur- 
rency. 

This we might be labelled 
unrealism, or hypocrisy, or infantilism. It 
is unrealistic to undertake collective action 
which demands of the public greater 
sacrifices—of consumption or private 
investment—than that public can be per- 
suaded or effectively coerced into making. 
Totalitarian states have no inhibitions about 
coercion ; the more squeamish democracies 
must either limit their collectivist ambitions 
or—since they cannot, by those measures 
which their consciences can stomach, 
compel the necessary transfer of resources 
—inflate. It is hypocritical to vote for a 
welfare state of which each voter is person- 
ally determined to avoid the cost; the 
burden which, as taxpayer or contributor, 
the individual refuses to shoulder emerges 
as a state deficit whose inflationary effects 
fall on those very beneficiaries whose 
welfare is ostensibly aimed at. It is, above 
all and most generally, infantile to demand 
incompatibles: the full fruits of dynamic 
progress together with the comforts of 
ummobiliste lethargy—job by job, enter- 


' prise by enterprise, industry by industry— 


and an equality that denies to the dynamic 
elements of the economy both adequate in- 
centives to fulfil their functions and the con- 
ditions in which they can be fulfilled. On 
the one hand, these demands depress and 
distort total production ; on the other. they 
express themselves in inflationary wage 
claims and in an equally inflationary public 
bill for subsidies to the uncompetitive. 

Taken together these ailments (most 
acute in the British and Scandinavian 
“social democracies” but not inoperative 
even in America and West Germany) 
present a characteristic syndrome no less 
lamentable because the totalitarian states 
pay a high and humanly odious price for 
escaping it. There is no nonsense behind 
the iron curtain about allowing present 
sacrifice to fall short of real investment ; 
or about featherbedding the lethargic ; or 
about “ social justice” as between wage- 
earning masses and professional or execu- 
tive élites, any more than about free wage 
bargains or consumer sovereignty. The 
results may range from grey discomfort to 
outright atrocity ; but they do include a 
rate of growth that only genuinely com- 
petitive economies can surpass. 

The moral that emerges .is that the 
democracies—particularly the “social 
democracies "—need a lesson. They need, 
in the long run, a lesson in the astringent 
but hopeful facts of economic life ; more 
immediately, they need an essential pre- 
requisite, a return to the sound money that 
alone allows that lesson to be learned. This 
is a prerequisite that only governments can 
provide ; and the provision must be made 
in advance of a public opinion confused b 
its long experience of seeing events th 
a distorting medium. Given the sound 
money—“ managed,” but managed firmly in 
the interests of its honesty as unit of 
account—people will learn fast enough. The 
first prerequisite of all is courage. 

This summary of Mr Hutton’s argument 
is, of course, a considerable oversimplifi- 
—_ Tt also tidies away the vagaries of 

is alter ego the eer, a surprisi 
number of be Fem agemen cnapueiien 
Bombast, self-contradiction and plain non- 
sense could have been excised without 
leaving a scar and are not worth particulari- 
sing ; and the argument is strong enough to 
stand unaided by suggestio falsi and 
suppressio veri. One exception must be 
noted. When Mr Hutton tries to show that 
the power of inflation to stimulate growth— 
even temporarily, even at high ultimate cost 
—is mythical, he not only imposes 
on qua pamphieteer an impossible 
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and unlovely job of eviden:¢-twisting, 
but paralyses himself qua sericus analyst. 
Given the inflationary situation which he so 
brilliantly diagnoses ; given the inflationary 
surrender to that situation; what are, in 
fact and on the quantitative evidence, the 
prospects of cumulative strain and eventual 
collapse ? Of a merely frustrating sequence 
of minor crises ? a permanent modus 
vivendi, wasteful but only dangerous as it 
handicaps the addicted economy in com- 
petition with the non-addicted ? Is there 
a “threshold dose” of inflation whose 
effects, given the rigidities and irrationalities 
of human behaviour which cannot realisti- 
cally be assumed away are less bad than 
those arising in its absence from such rigidi- 
ties and irrationalities ? Or isn’t there ? 
No answer from the analyst, and only a 
suffocatingly dusty answer from the pam- 
phieteer. 

All in all, “ Inflation and Society” is 
urgently recommended reading, but the 
recommendation carries an equally urgent 
warning to discriminate—a warning 
addressed especially to those -eaders who 
need only the slightest excuse to dismiss 
the whole argument comfortably as _re- 
actionary piffle, but hardly less so to those 
who might wish to arm themselves in debate 
with Mr Hutton’s authority. Just why Mr 
Hutton should have made such warnings 
necessary remains a mystery ; the mystery. 
essentially, of why a man who at his best 
can write like Walter Bagehot should be 


equally ready to write like the late Lady 
Houston. 


No Ordinary Man 


Agent Extraordinary: Th Story of 
Michel Hollard, DSO, Croix de Guerre 


By George Martelli. 
Collins. 286 pages. 18s. 


HIS is not just another war book: it is 

the story of an extraordinary man 
whose personality never ceases to dominate 
the . Although Michel Hollard’s 
actual exploits would more than do credit 





many’s programme of attacks on the capital. 

Without recourse to exaggeration the 
author conveys the uniqueness of Michel 
Hollard’s achievement, and the book, once 
begun, literally cannot be put down. Its 
readability and flow do perhaps result in 
one fault—an excessive compression of his- 
‘ torical sequence; but this, though it may 
irritate the historian, will certainly not dis- 
turb the general reader.’ Nevertheless, for 
those who are blas¢é about wartime achieve- 
ments, it is worth recalling that Michel 
Hollard, unaided, picked, built up and con- 
trolled his extensive réseau of agents, that 
he had no wircless-transmission sets and no 
parachute drops from Britain, that for many 
months he operated without financial help 
from this country (though the “ benevo- 
lent” neutrality of the Swiss authorities was 
not unimportant), that even when at last he 
was captured, he did not betray his com- 
rades, thereby inducing the Germans all 
unwittingly to release his senior lieutenant, 
and that lly, thanks to both endurance 
and providence, he survived torture and im- 
‘prisonment to return’to a France that he 
had done so much to liberate. For it is 
above all to man’s unquenchable love of 
freedom that this book bears such eloquent 
testimony. 


Apocalypse in New Yerk 
Caesar’s Column 


By Ignatius Donnelly. Edited by Walter B. 
Rideout. 


Harvard University Press. London: 
Oxford University Press. 346 pages. 36s. 


PREPOSTEROUS and remarkable book 

by a preposterous and remarkable 
man ; thus, with more accuracy than usual, 
“ Caesar’s Column” is described in its 
blurb. Ignatius Donnelly, from the account 
given by Dr Rideout in his introduction, 
appears to have been even more preposterous 
than remarkable’ Born in 1831 in Phila- 
delphia, settled in adult life in the Middle 
West, he was a chameleon-like politician, 
pamphleteer, novelist, variegated crank and 
inveterate calamity-howler. “ Caesar’s 
Column ” is a melodramatic anti-Utopia set 
in late twentieth-century New York, depict- 
ing the ruinous and bloody collapse of a 
corrupt plutocratic tyranny. It was a tre- 
mendous best-seller, rivalling Bellamy’s 
“‘ Looking Backward,” in its day ; the day 
being, it is odd to recall, roughly that of 
O’Henry, the Self-Made Merchant, the 
young Theodore Roosevelt, and, still more 
oddly, Henry James. Caesar was the savage 
Italian-mulatto chief of the secret Brother- 
hood of the oppressed proletariat ; his 
Column was a monument constructed from 
a quarter of a million plucocratic corpses 
set in concrete (One would like an engineer's 


BOOKS 


comment on this.) The mob whose revolu- 
tionary paroxysm swept him to power turned 
on him, murdered him and went apocalyp- 
tically on to general rapine, destruction, 
starvation and a universal Gétterdammerung 
—as is reported, in a ten-years-later 
epilogue, by the ingenious and pure-minded 
narrator, who played a part in the revolution 
and narrowly escaped with his life. 

This howling melodrama represents the 
projection into the future of what its author 
saw as the dominant trends of world 
capitalism. The comparison with “ 1984” 
is all the more inevitable since its crucial 
date—1989—so nearly coincides; but 
whether as social insight or as literature 
“ Caesar's Column” stands up to “ 1984” 
hardly better than “Sweeny Todd the 
Demon Barber of Fleet Street” stands up 
to, say, one of the novels of Mr Francis Iles. 
Some idea of its style may be obtained by 
imagining a consortium of M. P. Shiel, Jules 
Verne, Edgar Allen Poe, Ouida, William 
Jennings Bryan, and the author of “ The 
Swiss Family Robinson”; the result does 
give a certain fearful enjoyment, like that 
derived from the most abysmal of the 
silent films or from the very worst funeral 
statuary. Its content has the interest 
aaching to a psychological case-history, and 
something more, justifying the Harvard 
University Press’s scholarly reissue. The 
combination of overt, naively childish ideal- 
ism, harking back to a lost Paradise 
of pastoral simplicity, with a luxuriant gusto 
in fantasies of revenge, torture, murder and 
apocalyptic destruction, has rarely been so 
openly exemplified. Given the necessary 
transposition in time, place and circum- 
stance. given a taste for literary rather than 
graphic self-expression, this is a novel that 
Hitler might have written. There ought to 
be a moral somewhere ; if only that the 
most sincerely angry idealists would do well 
to scrutinise their own occulted motives. 


Legendary Islands © 
St. Kilda Summer 
By Kenneth Williamson and J. Morton 


Hutchinson. 224 pages. 25s. 


HE islands of St Kilda have an almost 

legendary fame, quite out of proportion 
to their mere three thousand acres and the 
small number of people who have visited 
them. For lovers of islands, they have a 
special magic—the magnificence of the 
scenery is probably unsurpassed: in the 
British Isles. For naturalists, they support 
the largest gannetry in the northern hemi- 
sphere, the parent stock of the primitive 
Soay sheep, and special island races of wren 
and field mouse. 

But it was the story of the human popu- 
lation which caught the public eye in the 
1930s, when the remaining St Kildans left 
the islands and thus brought to an end more 
than one thousand years of a unique primi- 
tive culture. In 1957 the islands became 
inhabited again—this time by a RAF task 
force establishing a radar station. The 


, others a 
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‘ authors of this book accompanied the RAF, 
using the opportunity to make detailed 
studies of many of the, animals and to pay 
visits to the smaller islands and stacks. They 
describe not only the establishment of the 
new community, but also the relics of the 
old civilisation and the history and present 
status of the more interesting animals. The 
book contains much information of interest 
to the naturalist, and will provide for many 

temporary escape into the 

atmosphere of misty cliffs and surf-ringed 
stacks, 


Afrikaner Liberal 
The Gulf Between 
By Jan Burger. 


Howard Timmins and Bailey Bros. @ 
Swinfen. 230 pages. 21s. 


I N this frank assessment of South African 
racial problems, the author concludes 
that South Africa is on the way to being 
integrated into a single nation: old antago- 
nisms and feelings of inferiority disappear, 
and commonsense is slowly bringing the 
races together. 

He means, of course, English and 
Afrikaners. Not that smaller details are 
overlooked. The 20-page penultimate 
chapter (“ Our most confusing problem ”) 
admits openly that apartheid has not yet 
settled the colour question; and many 
Afrikaners may be taken aback by its 
revelations that the Bantu do not like being 
called kaffirs, coons, niggers or wogs. Mr 
Burger demonstrates convincingly that white 
immigration will Meow be sufficient to 
balance the numbers of white and black. 
His suggestions are in line with this straight 
talking. If the Bantu are given, not the vote, 
but the opportunity to express themselves, 
racial problems will go. The word apar- 
theid should go too: it “ creates an impres- 
sion of negativeness.... It would pay us 
much better to talk of separate develop- 
ment.” 

If it is disconcerting to recognise this 
book’s obvious sincerity, it is still more so to 
realise that it represents a comparatively 
progressive point of view. What is startling 
about it is that this qualified, reluctant, dis- 
torted facing up to glaring truism is— 
relatively speaking—the fighting statement, 
the agonised soul-baring, of an Afrikaner 
liberal. 


A Fundamentalist on the 
Fabians 


This Little Band of Prophets 


By Anne Fremantle. 
Allen and Unwin. 256 pages, 28s.' 
Wi Mrs Fremantle’s book should be 
subtitled “ The Story of the Gentle 
Fabians” is one of the many questions 
which it arouses. Were the Webbs gentle? 
or GBS? or Laski? or G. D. H. Cole? Is 
“gentle” the epithet—was it ever the 
epithet—for Bertrand Russell? Enormously 
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intelligent, high-spirited, devoted, self-con- 
fident, ethically high-minded, politically 
patient, yes; but gentle—except in the sense 
dit isu chamthies weare beter thon these 
of their adversaries whether to left or to 
right, and that they all disliked barricades— 


no. (And even this last 

on: Cole would have ——? 
Robespierre of a barricade-and 

revolution than ever he was as a not-too- 

ient Fabian; and one rather fancies 

i as a Condorcet.) “ Gentle” has, in 

fact, a faint touch of the facetious about 


int one must 


Perhaps it is a fault on the right side. 
For the Fabians, those indefatigable sani- 
tary engineers of the New Jerusalem, have 
an entirely undeserved reputation for dull- 
ness, greyness and unmitigated solid worth. 
In fact, as Mrs Fremantle shows for the, 


but which r suits the subject- 
matter very well. 
The trouble with “ This Little Band of 


Prophets” lies not in its possible short- 
- comings as a piece of group biography, but 
in its more ambitious purpose as an 
qualuation of the Witlan pile ta bhnery end 

i i in its universal 


that postwar unemploymen 
causes than natural capitalist evol 

inst this fantastic background no 
sa aa Te fase nse 
ness is e. a osophy is 
similarly set not against the findings of 
psychology, sociology, political theory, or 
the perennial concensus of the saints and 
sages (for what any of these things may 
be worth) but against what appears to be a 
literal belief in the Fall of Man. The 
Fabians, of all people, deserve better than 
to be judged in the light of a double 
fundamentalism. 


li 


BOOKS 
The Afrika Korps 


The Foxes of the Desert 
By Paul Carell. 
Macdonald. 370 pages. 305. 
HIS German journalist’s account of the 
Afrika Korps is of value chiefly for 
the picture it gives of the war in the desert 
as scen from the other side of the wadi. 


i 
i 
i 
if 


ms, _ colton oon 
a war, particularly in une, 1942, 
to need such excuses for his final defeat 
an Eighth Army that not only 
much stronger but ultimately got quite as 
shrewd a leader, 


Egyptian Miscellany 
Art: An Introduction 

By Boris de Rachewiltz. 
Hutchinson. 256 pages. 40s. 
W HEN so many better books on Egyp- 

tian art have been published abroad 
in recent years, it is di t to see why 
this particular volume has been chosen for 
translation into i It is neither an 
important’ contribution to the subject, nor 


135 
the kind of reliable introduction that one 
can confidently recommend to the general 

The author’s approach is essentially 
subjective, and his book is a miscellany of 
impressions rather than a system- 

From his own observations 
ee one ae ee ee 
acquaintance wi o- 
logical literature is rather haphazard, and 
his treatment of evidence and the theories 
of others not always judicious. There are, 
moreover, many errors in matters of fact 
that might easily have been avoided. 
The book has three short chapters of 
introduction, two on sculpture, and one 
each devoted to painting, Amarna art, archi- 
tecture and the minor arts. In the introduc- 
tory chapters, the magico-religious character 
of ian art is well illustrated, but in 
the ion of convention there is an 
unfortunate confusion between canon and 


-” 


effects, however, are not described in any 
detail, and the reader is left with little real 
i Amarna art differed 


EconoMic SurVEY OF ASIA AND THE Far East, 
1959. United Nations. 169 pages. $3.00; 2ls. 
Tue Investor’s Inpta Year-Boox, 1960. Com- 
piled by Place, Siddons and Gough, Calcutta. 
Orient Longmans. 496 pages. Rs. 20. 

SeLectep Carricism, 1916-1957. By J. Middle. 
son Murry. Chosen and ierediieed Ge Richard 
Rees. Oxford University Press. 317 pages. 30s. 
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G. B. ships cars to America. U.S. makes aluminium in Britain. Both agree, their 
international banking service helps them make real headway in both markets... 


The day a. business starts thinking internationally is the day for it to consider an inter- 
national banking service. Whether the business concerns exporting from Britain or 
importing to Britain, our 84 overseas branches in 29 countries can help to make the 
operation a sound one. 

6,800 of our 16,300 employees are stationed overseas. They, with our many 
thousands of banking correspondents in all the important commercial centres, are 
serving not only American business, but also many important British businesses in 
ail parts of the world. 

This adds up toa tidy sum of practical experience in international trade. Perhaps 
it could be working for you, too! Our telephone numbers are (City Office) London 
Wall 1221, and (Berkeley Square Office) Mavfair 6600. 


The FIRST 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
of New York 


Incorporated 


LONDON: 117 Broad Street, E.C.2 NEW YORK: Head Office 
17 Bruton Street, W.1 55 Wall Street 
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Because of our international 
character, we are well able 

to provide prompt close 
credit information on firms 
engaged in foreign trade from 
over 200,000 credit files; to 
arm “outward bound” 
businessmen with letters of 
introduction to our foreign 
branches and correspondents; 
and to finance international 
trade through 84 overseas 
branches in 29 countries. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 


AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 








Congress 
Overruled 


HAT rusty and imperfect mechanism known as the Congress 
3 of the United States creaked to a temporary halt on Sunday 
* morning, after a session six months long in which the 
contrast between its input of energy and its output of legislation 
would have broken. an engineer's heart. Of the seven or eight 
major bills on which Congress set to work last January, only two 
have reached the end of its conveyor belt. One, which President 
Eisenhower promptly vetoed, would have provided federal funds 
to help depressed areas ; the other, which many people fear is too 
weak to achieve its purpose, is designed to help Negroes in the 
South to vote. For the rest, Congress has so far been unable to 
agree on measures to speed the building of houses and schools, 
to help old people meet the cost of ill health, or to increase the 
minimum wage of workers. It has failed to complete legislation 
either to raise the moral level of television or to lower the vast 
surpluses of wheat stored in government granaries. It has not 
even appropriated the annual funds for foreign aid and for four 
departments of the government, although the fiscal year in which 
these funds are to be spent began last Friday. 

There is little consolation in the fact that Congress, like a small 
boy promising to come back to his homework after the party is 
over, plans to return to Washington for a few weeks once the 
parties have held their conventions at Los Angeles and Chicago. 
In this rump of the session it will be even more difficult than 
usual to enact liberal legislation. The Republicans, closing ranks 
for next November's election, will set an armed watch over their 
half-dozen Senators and twenty-odd members of the House of 
Representatives who normally join the northern Democrats in 
support of liberal Bills. On the other hand, the conservative 
Demucrats from the South, most of whom come from virtually 
uncontested constituencies, will have no reason to modify their 
opposition to such measures. If Senator Kennedy turns out to be 
the Democratic candidate for the Presidency, he will want the 
session to end as quickly as possible so that he can get on with 
his campaigning. If Mr Lyndon Johnson is not the candidate, it 
is reasonable to suspect that his zeal for leading the Democrats 
in the Senate will lack a certain something. 

In any case, even if the post-convention meeting proved to be 
a marvel of industrious liberalism, it would not affect the judgment 
that this year’s session has been—for different reasons—as dis- 
appointing as last year’s. Congress has dismayed all those, including 
its own members, who trusted it to bestir itself from its customary 
sluggishness in order to complete its work before the conventions 
began. In addition to being dismally slow, this Congress has also 
chosen an extraordinary order of priorities. Most of its final spasm 
of energy last week was spent on passing, over the President's 
veto, a Bill to raise the pay of one-and-a-half million employees 
of the federal government by 74} per cent. The phalanx of 
uniformed postmen who watched hawk-ceyed from the galleries 
while their will was being done may deserve this increase but, in 
the view of the President and of many others, to grant it in such an 


undiscriminating way gives an unfair advantage to many of the 
government's better-paid employees. 

If the Eighty-sixth Congress, which was elected in 1958 with 
a majority of almost two-thirds for the Democrats, has failed 
to live up to expectations, this year’s proceedings have shown that 
the fault lies chiefly in the way the House of Representatives 
works. Last year criticism centred on the Senate where Mr Lynden 
Johnson, the Democratic leader, chose to effect compromises with 
Mr Eisenhower by trimming legislation to a shape that the President 
would accept. There have been allegations in the past fortnight 
that Mr Johnson, who announced on Tuesday that he is a candidate 
for the Democratic presidential nomination, has been slowing down 
the work of the Senate in order to impress the delegates at next 
week’s convention with his powers of life and death over the 
measures they want to see passed. But the fact is that the House 
of Representatives is to blame for most of Congress's unfinished 
business ; it is to blame because its habits and rules play into the 
hands of the conservative forces within it. 


N the first place, the House has been dilatory. It has spent 
I an average of only 75 hours a month in session this year, half 
as long as the Senate. Although part of the difference is accounted 
for by the sleepless hours the Senators spent wrestling with the 
civil rights Bill, the House’s “ Tuesday to Thursday ” habit—by 
which many Representatives from eastern districts go home for four- 
day weekends—is also largely responsible. The committees, where 
each item of legislation is shaped out of, say, half a dozen different 
proposals from members, have also been as slow as ever to get 
to work. It is natural for the committees to spend some time at 
the beginning of cach session judging how strong the demand for 
a particular Bill is and locating the common ground among the 
various ideas put forward. Even now they could almost certainly 
have brought their major measures to the floor earlier than they 
did. Four of this year’s five important and still outstanding Bills 
did not leave their committees before the middle of June. 

One of the consequences is slapdash legislation at the end of 
the session. A prime example of this occurred last week, when <he 
normally careful Representative Smith of Mississippi moved an 
amendment to the minimum wage bill—being given exactly one 
minute to explain it—which accidentally excluded fourteen million 
workers from the coverage of the existing law. The hope that 
the Senate could agree quickly to the House’s measure was thus 
destroyed. A second and even more important consequence is 
to present the dichard chairmen of many of the committees with 
a splendid opportunity for delaying tactics in the last few weeks 
before adjournment—for example, by banging their gavels and 
closing the meeting. It takes seven days for 4 Committee to force 
its chairman to hold a meeting ; in the House’s usual last-minute 
scurry even this much procrastination can be fatal. 

The custom which awards chairmanships on the basis of seniority 
gives great power to veteran conservatives from the South like 
Mr McMillan of South Carolina, the head of the committee which 
for ten years has prevented the House from debating the District 
of Columbia's right to elect its own local government. This power 
is reinforced by that of the Rules Committee, the twelve-man 
group which allots time (if it chooses) for debating Bills on the 
floor. Its six conservatives—four Republicans and two southern 
Democrats, all of the truest shade of blue—can in effect kill any 





-_ 


pe 
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of 
of the electorate into legislation fit for society's 
internal combustion engine. But by sitting on measures which 
a large part of Congress—perhaps a majority—would like to dis- 
cuss, the committee has aroused such. animosity this year that it 
may have endangered its own position. If the liberals remain as 
strong after next November's election as they are now, they may 

able to insist on the modernisation of at least this piece of the 
House’s antiquated machinery. 


Sugar Sanctions } 


R CASTRO has only his own anti-American policies (which came 
Tis, tend bean wed WA toe adnme ob eaten 
oil refineries on the island) to blame for the drying-up of Cuba’s 

icf source of foreign exchange. This is its right to supply 
a third of the sugar consumed in the United States, at a 


of domestic demand to be supplied by producers at home and 
abroad. In the carly hours of Sunday, however, Congress passed 
a measure giving the President power to fix\the Cuban quota at 
any figure below the present total until March, 1961. . 

Left to themselves the House and the Senate, at loggerheads 
over the Bill, might have postponed any action until they return 
to Washington in August. But Mr Eisenhower put his foot down 
with unusual vigour because, in that six weeks or so, Cuba might 
well have shipped the remaining 740,000 tons of its 3.2 million 
ton quota for 1960, leaving the United States without any imme- 
diate means of making Dr Castro feel its displeasure. Under the 
terms of the new law, the reduction in Cuba’s quota will increase 
those of foreign suppliers. The only benefit to producers on the 
mainland is that they may be allowed to fill the expected deficit in 
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supplies from Puerto Rico and Hawaii--about 160,000 tons—that 
Cuba would have fallen heir to under the old law. The meagreness 
of this prize is due to Democratic suspicions that the Administra- 
tion might manipulate any domestic sugar bonus to sweeten the 
Republican election campaign. 

Domestic political considerations were also responsible for Con- 
gress’s decision to suspend the Cuban quota entirely to make Mr 
Eisenhower take the responsibility for restoring any of it. In fact, 
by cutting it by 700,000 tons he has virtually eliminated it for this 
year. Dr Castro’s threat to retaliate by seizing all the remaining 
American investments in Cuba has lost much of its deterrent power 
now that nearly half of the original $1 billion worth or so have 
been expropriated or prepared for expropriation. Moreover, few 
American consumers of sugar feel that there is much sense in sub- 
sidising unfriendly Cuba when friendly countries are clamouring 
for the privilege of supplying the United States. Ostensibly, Mr 
Eisenhower acted as he did because Cuba's hostility, its instability, 
and its sales to Russia may endanger its ability, in the long run, to 
fill its American quota; the United States ‘is pledged, by the 
Charter of the Organisation of American States, not to use economic 
pressure to coerce any Latin American country. This thin veneer 
of justification may serve since Cuba’s economic loss is the gain 
of a number of its neighbours. 


No Stopping Truman 


OUR years ago Mr Truman exploded a bomb-shell at the 

Democratic convention which re-nominated Mr Stevenson by 
announcing that he would support Mr Harriman and made matters 
worse by declaring (correctly) that Mr Stevenson would carry even 
fewer states than he had in 1952. This year Mr Truman has 
dropped his bomb-shell before the convention, right in the path 
of Senator Kennedy’s band-wagon ; fnoreover, if. Mr Kennedy is 
nominated he, like Mr Stevenson four years ago, will find his 
Republican enemies 
armed with artillery 
issued by Mr 
Truman. The only 
living Democratic 
ex-President an- 
nounced that he had 
resigned as a dele- 
gate from Missouri 
because the conven- 
tion had been 
“ rigged” to nomin- 
ate Senator Kennedy 
and because unfair 
pressure had been 
used to force many 
delegates to commit 
themselves in ad- 
vance to him. Mr 
Truman called on 
Senator Kennedy to 
step aside, in this 
troubled year, in 
favour of a candi- 


“Who Has Who in the Bag?” 


date who is older and more experienced. 

In the eyes of many voters Senator Kennedy's youth, and even 
more his boyish appearance, are indeed a weakness. But in his 
reply, Mr Kennedy boldly emphasised the other side of the coin: 
the fact that the world has changed and that the old ways will 

Continued on page 142 
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SAN FRANCISCO - LOS ANGELES 
Branches throughout California 


Londen Branch 
27-29 Walbrook, E.C.4 


West End Branch 
29 Davies St., WA 


Overseas branches: Manila, Tokyo, Yohohama, Kobe, Osaka, Bangkok 
Guam, Okinawa 


Incorporated in U.S.A. with Limited Lia 


Bank of America 
(International) 
A wholly-owned subsidiary 


Condensed Statement of Condition June 30, 1960 
Home Office—New York, N.Y. 


Branches: Duesseldorf, Singapore, Paris, Beirut, Guatemala City, Hong 
Kong, Kuala Lumpur (Branch figures are as of June 24, 1960) 


RESOURCES \ LIABILITIES 


Cash and Ove from Capital- $34,000,000.00 
Banks - . ~$176,445,843.26 Surplus 6,800,000 00 
United Scates Govern- Undivided 
ment Obirgations 17 848,499.98 Profits - 2,034,243.24 
Other Securities - 17 468,540.92 aan 
Loans and Discounts - 17603107337 TOTAL CAPITAL 
Customers’ Liability for Reserve for Possible 
Acceptances - Loan Losses - 3,078,173.70 
Bank Premises, Furni- Deposits - - 343,092,323 74 
ture, and Fixtures - 


Accrued interest and 
Other Resources 


TOTAL RESOURCES 


2.834,243.24 
36, 166,135.23 
3,422,905.79 
Reserve for interest 

2,422,529.62 Taxes, etc 


$429 80S 528.17 


2,892,499. 96 
TOTAL LIABILITIES $429, 805.528.17 


i 


Liability on Acceptances 37,908,287.53 | 
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The Bull 300 
DP Series: 


(a fully synchronised unit system) 


flexible, fast 
and expandable 


A} 


Basic Elements 

& Card Reader 300 cards per min. 
# Card Reader; Punch 300 cards per min. 
# Arithmetic Unit (x © + — ) 30Q cycles per min. 
* Printer 300 lines per min. 
® Programme Unit 


Input /output speeds may be doubled by the. addition of further units; andes 
second Programme Unit can be attached, increasing programme possibilities 
and enabling even further expansion of input/output units. 

The 300 DP Series will expand into an electronic system with the incorpora 
tion of one or more of the following units, as.required : 

& Gamma 300 Computer ® Magnetic Drum Extension # Multi Selector 
and Magnetic Tape Units. ' 

This is Data Processing Equipment with the widest poasible range of expan 
sion, applicable to the problems of both large and small organisations, 


DE LA RUE BULL MACHINES LIMITED 
114,118 Southampton Row London W.1 Telerhone > CHAncery 5725 


a BM4e 
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WASHINGTON, DC. 
3 one réspect only a national political 
party in the United States is like a 
desert flower; at rare but regular intervals 
it blossoms into a life that is as luridly and 
exotically colourful as it is brief, after which 
it retreats into its roots. When the Demo- 
crats and Republicans hold their conventions 
in Los Angeles and Chicago this month 
they will—for five days apiece—constitute 
country-wide parties, able to choose leaders 
and decide questions of policy ; such entities 
will not exist again for another four years. 

Between now and 1964 various men and 
various groups will claim to speak for their 
respective parties. None can do so validly. 
Even though the next President will naturally 
exact a certain deference from the party in 
whose name he was elected, he will find (as 
President Eisenhower, wrestling with rebel- 
lious factions in the farm states and in the 
liberal north-east, has found) that the party 
does not identify itself with him. The presi- 
dential candidate of the defeated party, as 
Mr Adlai Stevenson has discovered, enjoys 
even less power in his role as titular leader. 
The fact is that between conventions each 
party consists of many separate centres of 
power linked in the loosest of confederations 
and by the symbols—the Democratic donkey 
and the Republican elephant—which Thomas 
Nast, the great political cartoonist, pinned on 
them after the Civil War. 

The one organisation which transmits the 
legitimacy of the party from convention to 
convention is the national committee. This 
body consists of one member of each sex 
from each state and territory. But what it 
gains in comprehensiveness it loses in effec- 
tiveness. The national committees of both 
parties meet only two or three times a year. 
When its party controls the White House, 
the national committee is the channel through 
which the President distributes federal 
“ patronage "—the vast number of appoint- 
ments he makes in the various states. The 
committee also issues occasional statements 
of policy (the pungency of which is naturally 
diluted by the need to satisfy a hundred-odd 
members with widely different ideas) and 
makes arrangements for bringing the next 
convention into being. 

But it is mostly in their home territories 
that members of the committee exercise real 
power. In recent years some, like Mr Paul 
Ziffren among the Democrats of California 
and Mr Jack Porter among the Republicans 
in Texas, have worked hard at organising the 
party in their own states. Others justify 
their existence by raising money for the 


Parties 
in 


Bloom 
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national committee’s campaign fund or by 
keeping local politicians in touch with con- 
gressional leaders in Washington. In both 
parties, however, many are simply senior 
politicians who regard the post chiefly as a 
reward for past service. 


© this flabby body the national chairman 
can, if he wants, add some muscle. He 
is elected by the national committee immedi- 
ately after each convention on the advice of 
the party’s newly-nominated presidential 
candidate. The classic definition of his 
function is to keep his hand in other people’s 
pockets and his foot out of his own mouth. 
Senator Thruston Morton, the present 
Republican chairman, fulfils the second of 
these requirements better than the Demo- 
crats’ Mr. Paul Butler. 

Mr Butler has succeeded in raising the 
money to repay most of the debt of $800,000 
with which his party’s national committee 
was saddled by the election campaign of 
1956. But he is an outspoken man who has 
trodden cheerfully and frequently on a 
variety of toes: on those of the southern 
Democrats, for example, by his criticism of 
racial segregation, and on those of Senator 
Kennedy’s rivals for the presidential nomina- 
tion by his recent disclosure that he expected 
Mr Kennedy to be the candidate. He has 
not, in short, been a dignified promoter of 
party unity. But in terms of reminding the 
voters of what most (if not all) Democrats 
stand for, he has been a welcome change 
from some of the semi-anonymous figures 
who preceded him. 

The Democratic Advisory Council is 
another device by which the Democrats 
seek to give some life to their organisation 
between conventions. The brain-child of 
Mr Paul Butler, the Advisory Council con- 
tains most of the party’s more eminent 
figures, with the notable exception of its tw. 
leaders in Congress, Senator Lyndon Johnson 
and Mr Sam Rayburn. They refused to join 
the council when it was set up in 1957 
because they suspécted, rightly, that it would 
endanger their own claim to speak for the 
patty. The Advisory Council has turned out 
to be the one piece of party machinery (as 
distinct from representatives elected in the 
party’s name) with a loud and clear voice. 
This is particularly true of the series of 
statements of suggested policy put out by 
specially chosen subcommittees in the past 
eighteen months. These pungent, lucid and 
unusually stylish documents illustrate the 
truth that in politics it is often necessary to 
sacrifice unanimity (in this case, the agree- 
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ment of the Democrats’ more conservative 
wing) to achieve clarity and vigour. — 

But this technique is best suited to opposi- 
tion. There have been suggestions among 
Republicans that they might set up a similar 
body if they lose the Presidency this 
November. Many Democrats, on the other 
hand, are obviously worried that, if they win 
the White House, the Advisory Council may 
turn out to be the same kind of embarrass- 
ment to a Democratic President as the party 
conference in Britain can be to a Labour 
Prime Minister. 

In any case, the real powers of any such 
body are limited. It cannot be more than 
a voice in the ear (sometimes an unwelcome 
one) of the true policy-makers, Congress and 
the President. Its opinions may have no 
more lasting effect than those of an ad hoc 
group such as the committee which the 
Republicans set up last year under Mr 
Charles Percy to sketch out the party’s future 
course. The national committee and its 
extensions have, moreover, only the most 
informal and indirect influence on the choice 
of candidates, who are all (except those for 
the Presidency and the Vice Presidency) 
chosen by party organisations in the states. 


EE party has state committees, the 
powers of which vary enormously from 
place to place. That of the Democrats in 
Massachusetts, for instance, is a more or 
less nominal body; by contrast, the 
Democratic state committees in New Jersey 
and Michigan and those of the Republicans 
in Ohio and Indiana are powerful groups led 
by active chairmen. Through them the 
party faithful keep in touch with, and draw 
their rewards from, the Governor when their 
party is in power ; these committees also play 
the central role in keeping the party’s 
branches alive and kicking. 

On the next level down in the hier- 
archy is the coumty committee in the 
three thousand or so counties into which 
the fifty states are divided. These are 
chiefly of importance in rural areas, where 
they dispense patronage for the leading 
elected officer (usually the sheriff) and go 
knocking on farmhouse doors to collect his 
reward in votes. They are usually less active 
in urban counties because door-to-door con- 
tact calls for smaller units. These are pro- 
vided by the ward and, at the lowest level, 
the precinct committees. 

It was the intimate control which these 
units gave them over the immigrant elec- 
torate that was the foundation of the power 
of city “bosses” such as Jim Curley in 
Boston and Frank Hague in Jersey City. 
Such small organisations are naturally most 
effective where the party is strong. There 
are many areas in the agricultural regions of 
the great plains, traditionally a Republican 
preserve, where the Democrats have never 
bothered to create these grass-root com- 
mittees ; in the South it is the Republicans 
whose hierarchy is incomplete at the lowest 
levels. But a leader who can overcome 
ancient apathy and organise his party in these 
infertile areas can reap a rich reward. 
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to solve new problems ; 
Asia of younger men. This was 
the men who made 


convention has been pre- 
i preliminary elections which 
win delegates and from which his present competitors 
prudently stayed away. 


ruman’s resignation as a delegate means that Senator Symington, 
is first choice, no longer has any of being nominated. 
the long list of other possibilities which the former President 
(and from which Mr Stevenson’s name was conspicuously 
absent) his second choice can hardly avoid being Senator Johnson, 
who has announced that he is now an active candidate and will 
atrive in Los Angeles with a solid block of southern and south- 
western delegates in his bag. But this very corner-stone of his 
strength is a fatal weakness in the eyes of the northern political 
leaders who decide, in the end, who shall be the presidential candi- 
date. It would be a different matter if Mr Johnson were prepared 
to stand as Mr Kennedy's Vice President ; his grey hairs would 
balance Senator Kennedy’s boyish mop almost as effectively as 
his origins in Texas would complement Mr Kennedy's New 
England background. 


States’ Evidence 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


ONCERN about improper practices on the part of the police and 
C about the frequent failure of other authorities to prevent such 
abuses-has led the Supreme Court to develop over the years a 
series of rules of evidence designed to regulate’the conduct of the 
police. The starting point was Weeks v. United States in 1914. 
Then the Court abandoned the ancient doctrine that the admis- 
sibility of evidence depended only on its relevance, competence and 
materiality, not on how it was obtained. In the hope, as Justice 
Frankfurter has put it, of exercising “an inhibiting, a civilising 
influence ” upon federal officers, the rule was laid down that any- 
thing which they had seized illegally might not be admitted as 
evidence in federal criminal trials. In later years the Court con- 
strued the federal statute against wire-tapping to require similar 
exclusion [from federal courts of evidence collected through tapping 
wires. It enforced rigorously the rule that confessions suspected 
of having been obtained by mental or physical coercion are inadmis- 
sible and exclude any made before the prisoner is taken to a magi- 
strate if federal officers have delayed his appearance unnecessarily. 

All these rules have been the subject of the most severe criticism 
by law enforcement officials, both the police and the prosecutors 


To them it is clear that society is already handicapped sufficiently , 


in its fight with organised crime. Moreover, even the late Mr 
Juste Cardozo, the gentlest and most civilised of men, rejected 
the rule excluding illegally seized evidence when he was a judge 
on the highest court: in New York; he characterised the rejected 
principle as: “ The criminal is to go free because the constable has 
blundered.” In part because of this criticism, and even more 
- because of the restraints instinctive in a federal system, the Supreme 
Court has not imposed its rules on state courts. They have been 
left free to admit illegally seized evidence, the fruit of wire-tapping 
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and confessions made during unnecessary delays in arraignment. 
The Weeks case itself laid down a vital exception to the principles 
established for federal courts: they were free to admit evidence 
seized illegally by state officers and turned over to the federal 
prosecuting authorities “ on a silver platter,” as it were. 

Last week, on the final day of its term, the Supreme Court over- 
turned this so-called silver platter rule. The newest member of 
the Court, Mr Justice Potter Stewart of Ohio, wrote the opinion 
for a § to 4 majority. He established, first, an important new prin- 
ciple—that the Fourteenth Amendment's guarantee against 
deprivation of “ due process of law ” by the states lays down exactly 
the same standards for searches by state and local police as does 
the Fourth Amendment's explicit prohibition against “ unreason- 
able searches and seizures” by federal officers. The due process 
clause has never before been construed in this way. Once that 
was clear, logic compelled Justice Stewart to conclude that “to 
the victim it matters not whether his constitutional right has been 
invaded by a federal agent or by a state officer.” But logic aside, 
Justice Stewart said, the federal courts should exclude evidence 
improperly obtained by state as well as federal authorities because 
of the salutary effects this would have on police conduct. Justice 
Frankfurter, for the dissenters, protested that the due process clause 
did not impose the same standard on the states as the Fourth 
Amendment does on federal officers. He deplored what he regarded 
as an unwarranted federal invasion of matters best left to local 
practice. 

The significance of the case goes beyond the abandonment of 
the Silver platter rule. It is a sharp break with the Couit’s recent 
habit of paying great—critics would say exaggerated—respect to 
the separation of state and federal enforcement of the laws. (An 
example was last term's ruling that successive state and federal 
prosecutions for the same criminal act did not constitute double 
jeopardy.) The decision, moreover, at least puts into question 
other doctrines of deference to state practice. Will the Court now 
continue to say that state courts are free to admit any evidence 
they want, no matter how it is obtained ? 

i 
$$$ $$ 
Democrats Next Week 


Os Monday next the Democrats meet at the Memorial Sports 

+ Arena in Los Angeles to nominate their presidential and 

vice-presidential candidates for the election to be held on Tuesday, 

November 8th. Each state receives a number of votes based on 

its population. There are 1,521 votes altogether but since each 

State or territory may send two delegates and one alternate for 

each of its votes (except for the one vote divided between its two 

representatives on the party’s national committee) there may be as 
many as 2,934 delegates and 1,467 alternates present. 

The ee will be Governor Leroy Collins of Florida, 
replacing Mr Sam Rayburn of Texas, who has presided over the 
last three conventions. 

The tentative programme is : — 

Monday: 5 p.m. PDT.* Keynote address by Senator Frank 
Church of Idaho. 

Tuesday: § p.m. PDT or earlier. Acceptance of delegates’ creden- 
tials, adoption of rules, approval of platform (party programme). 
This is when controversies are likely over the loyalty of southern 
delegates and over such: policies as civil rights for Negroes. 

Wednesday: 3 pm. PDT. Nomination of presidental candidates. 

Thursday: 3 p.m. PDT. Balloting for presidential candidate will 

continue until one has won a clear majority—761 votes. The 
\same procedure is then followed for the vice-presidential candi- 
date. This could take more than one, day. 

Friday evening: Fund-raising rally in outdoor stadium holding 
100,000 people. 


* British Summer Time is & hours later than Pacific Daylight Tume 
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i 
The articles in this special section are the combined work of The Economist's corres- 
pondents in California, of independent experts and of the editorial staff in London 
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_ SREEL PRODUCTS 
AND S&IPS 
OF THE FINEST QUALITY 


Manufacturers of Iron and Steel Products and Ferro-Alloys 
Designers and Builders of Vessels and Industrial Machinery 


NIPPON KOKAN««. 


(Japan Steel & Tube Corporation) 


Head Office: 2, 1-chome, Otemachi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Jopan 
Cable Address: STEELTUBE TOKYO, KOKANSHIP TOKYO 
New York Office: Room 1135, 39 Broodway, New York 6, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Evropean Office: Kreuzstrasse 34 Il, Dusseldorf, West Germany 
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MONTEOUTRY STRECT SAN FRANCISCO BEAR GARE OF ABTHICAS SORLS GOT HACOUZETERS 


man- on-the m spot in San Francisco 


He and his associates are ready to work for you! 


part of the state—help you discover and develop 
On-the-spot in San Francisco and nearly 400 business in the immense California market. 

other California cities, these Bank of America 
executives operate more than 600 fully-equipped 
branch banks, They can provide business contacts, 
credit information and marketing data in every 


Around the world, wherever you do business, 
our International Banking Organization can give 
you service like this, Contact either of our London 
branches or any other Bank of America office. 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES: London © Manila © Tokyo ©-Yokohama © Kobe © Osaka © Bangko’ 

Guam © Okinawa; REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES: New York © Washington, 0.C, © Chicago BANK OF AMER 
Mexico City © Havana ® Rio de Janeiro © Buenos Aires © Lisbon © Milan © Zurich © London ® Paris 

Duesseldorf Beirut® New Dethi* Tokyo; BANK OF AMERICA (international!) — e subsidiary: New York 

Guatemala City © Paris © 0 


NATIONAL TRUGT AND SAVINGS ASSOCIATION © MOR. F.0.1.€ 
uesseldor! © Hong Kong ® Singapore © Kuala Lumpur © Beirut: BANCA 
MmaMeeira © mrrral 


HEAD OFFICES: SAN FRANCISCO 20 * LOS ANGELES 54 
A’ over 60 Branches throughout Italy; CORRESPONDENTS WORLD-WIDE BANK OF AMERICA (INTERNATIONAL) NEW YORK CITY S&S 
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Sheraton-Alantic. New York City Sheraton-Palace, San Francisco 


SG SHERATON HOTELS WELCOME YOu 
coast-to-coast in the U.S.A., in Hawaii and Canada 


* Reservations held if your ship or piane is delayed 
* A bi-lingual 
. pin oe for banquets, business meetings 


conventions 
* Sheraton Family Pian — charge —o i under 14 
adult except in Hawaii) 
travel agent, or write to:— 
oe Department, 
Sheraton ee. Broadway and 
Mth Street, New York 1, ery., USA 


SHERATON HOTELS 


65 Years of President : 
Family Service KOZO SHINANO 
Since 1895 Vice President : 

' TAIZO SHINANO 


. and still 
going forward 


JAPANESE 
QUALITY MERCHANDISE 
THROUGH 


ASSOCIATED WITH 
NATIONAL SILVER COMPANY 
NEW YORK . LOS ANGELES 


apan Office 
NAGOYA OFFICE 98, t-chome, H gashiyoshinomach:, H gash Nagoya 
TOKYO OFFICE: 4, t-chome, Kanda Nishiki-cho, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 
OSAKA OFFICE > Namiwa Building, 43, Manza-cho, Kita-ku. Osaka 
TSUBAME OFFICE ; 4951, Shinden, Tsubame-City, Niigata Pref 
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THE SUMITOMO: BANK.LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: OSAKA, JAPAN 


138 Branches in key cities throughout Japan 


OVERSEAS OFFICES: 
NEW YORK AGENCY: 149 Broadway. New York 6. NY 
LONDON BRANCH, KARACHI eae S ATIVE OFFICE 


Affiliated Banks: 


THE SUMITOMO BANK 
(CALIFORNIA) 


440 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 4, Calif 
Branches: Los Angeles, Sacramento 


CASA BANCARIA BRAZCOT LTDA. 
Head Office: Sao Paulo 


LSS AA Sete ee ae 


neem a 


ALL INTERNATIONAL 
BANKING SERVICES 


iil: 


INDUSTRIAL 
BANK 


OF JAPAN 


Office Mearunouchi, Toky 


rood Street 
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rnads sell FUJI IRON & STEEL CO., LTD. 


TROL Timea) aS laaa dip , 


Gate of Nid Castle 
in Kyoto, Jepon Re 
This picture shows o part 28 
of the gate of one of Jap- 
an's oldest casties — Nid 
Castle — completed ”m 
1603 and still stending In 5" 


ship ‘ond over 100 years of 

experience, together with 
the most modern facilities, 

hove made Fuji Iron & Steet. 
fhe most renowned iron 
ond steel concern in the 

for East. 
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ECONOMY CLASS OR FIRST CLASS 


= —_BOAC ROLLS-ROYCE 707 JETLINERS FLY... 


In-laws inexpensively 


reer . 

1a 

q 
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Economists economically Publishers impressively New editions nippily 


JET RETURN FARES FROM LONDON 

NEW YORK £173 138 Economy Class = €3 21 - 108 First Ciass € e Pn —_> 
MONTREAL £163 - Te Economy Ciaes £312 106 First Class 

TORONTO £174-158 Economy Class £3268 168 First Clase 


Cansuit your local BOAC Appoinied Trave! Agent or ary BOAC office. TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU 


SRITIGH OCVERGEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION IN ASSOCIATION WITH TCA. 


eee 


CGANTAS AND AIR-INODIA 
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State of the Future 


Ext week the Democrats meet in 
California, for the second time in 

their history and for the first time in forty 
years, to choose their presidential candidate. 
Two weeks later the Republicans are 
expected to nominate a Californian—Mr 
Nixon—as their presidential candidate. 
Already Vice President of the United States, 
if he is elected he will be the first man born 
in California to be President. The present 


Chief Justice of the United States, Mr 
Warren, is also a Californian; so is the 
present chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission 


. In California is the only 
operational base for launching interconti- 
nental ballistic missiles. There also is the 
oldest living thing in the world—a tree— 
the lowest point in the United States— 
Death Valley, below sea level—from which 
can be seen the highest point—Mount 
Whitney—outside Alaska. This year when 
the winter Olympic Games were held in 
the United States for the first time they 
were in California. Since the beginning of 
the 1959 season two of America’s most 
famous baseball teams—the Dodgers and 
the Giants—have been playing in California 

‘instead of in New York. The world’s 
largest city in area—455 square miles—is 
in California. This city, Los Angeles, is 
also the fastest growing major industrial 
centre in the United States and California 
is the fastest growing state. It added nearly 
50 per cent, almost § million people, to its 
population in the last decade ; its share of 
the total ‘population of the country has gone 
up from under 7 to over 8 per cent and is 
expected to exceed 10 per cent by 1970. 
Since 1929 the annual total of personal 
incomes in California has risen by nearly 
600 per cent, almost double the rate for the 
United States as a whole, and annual 
income a head in California is about 25 per 
cent above the national average. All of 
these facts are connected, but the statistics 
at the end are the key to what is happening 
in California today. 

First discovered by Portuguese, Spanish 
and English explorers—Sir Francis Drake 
—in the sixteenth century, colonised by 
Franciscan friars from Mexico in the 
eighteenth (to them the state owes the 
Spanish names of its towns and a chain of 


ei 


decayed but tourist-worthy mission stations) 
California began the nineteenth century 
with Russian fur traders building a 
stockade and celebrated the halfway mark 
by becoming the thirty-first of the United 
States in 1850. This official status came 
when the discovery of gold brought people 
from all over the world, “ the greatest mass 
movement since the crusades/” rushing to 
California. That movement has never 
ceased—the population of California has 
more than doubled in almost every twenty- 


‘year period since then—but the second 


gold rush came a century later when the 
Korean war consolidated the industrial 
boom which began with the world war of 
1941-45. 


With a population of 15,650,000 accord- 
ing to this year’s census, with an area of 
nearly 160,000 square miles and a length 
of 780 miles, with a great variety of scenery 
and one of the most favourable climates 
to be found anywhere, with a mixed 
economy and a substantial foreign trade, 
California is a country in itself. Since the 
admission of Alaska and Hawaii to state- 
hood, California has become the geo- 
graphical centre of the United States with 
all the activities west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains being drawn towards it. Since the 
development of travel by jet aircraft 
California is becoming one of the transport 
centres of the world. It was only after 
1869 when the completion of the Union 
Pacific Railroad made it a matter of days 
instead of weeks to reach New York that 
California became more closely linked to 
America than to Europe or the Far East. 


nearer 
CALIFORNIA a et 


The process is being reversed to some 
extent now that it is a matter of hours to 
reach not only New York but also London, 
Sydney or Tokyo. 

Once people began to come to California 
they went on coming: men in search of 
the higher wages which prevailed on the 
Pacific coast because of the scarcity of 
labour there ; old people in search of the 
sun although, contrary to popular belief, 
they do not provide an unusually high 
proportion, of the population; bankrupt 
farmers in the depressed nineteen-thirties, 
in search of jobs picking fruit and vege- 
tables; servicemen in the wartime 
nineteen-forties in search of military train- 
ing. These came back when the war was 
over in search of work which would kt 
them live in California’s sunshine and enjoy 
its beaches and mountains. The warmth 


and the space also brought some of the 
industries which supplied the work—film 
production in the nineteen-twenties, air- 
craft manufacturing in the nineteen-forties 
—but the people themselves created many 
of their own jobs, by providing a market 
for consumer goods and services (for tickets 
for baseball games, for example) and a pool 
of skilled manpower. Companies short 
of labour mo to California not only to 
tap the supply which was already there but 
also to draw from all over the country work- 
people, particularly scientists and tech- 
nicians, who wanted to live there. 

As a result California has become a 
centre for the electronic and other indus- 
tries of the future which up new 
et an as vast as thoes Selened 

going west oo the last somes 
or not will. continue to 
le to nliornia as have 
is another matter, For the 
state’s indigenous with its huge 
crop of postwar is now 
for any ntw jobs which come along ; 


United States are catching up with those in 
California, so that in ten or fifteen years 
there may no longer be an economic incen- 
tive to move there. 

But California reached the stage of 
generating its own expansion The 
er cuak wes des dentine 
no reason to suppose that the state will 





be 
- 


ee itself in 
ways which are discussed in later articles. 
Meanwhile, however, here is a where 
the affluent society is well establi in an 
made possible by today’s scientific 
discoveries, by an industry no longer depen- 
dent on iron and coal, by rapid world-wide 
communications. Admittedly the state has 
its poverty and its slums, both rural and 
urban, particularly among its substantial 
Mexican population and its old people, but 
i it is with the pressures of pros- 
i Californians have to struggle. 
so they are showing the rest of 
United States what the future has in 
it—unless all the ic , pro- 
prove even falser than those who fore- 
that 1960 would be a boom ycar. 


5 
F 
c 


He 


HE main difficulty in California, it has 
id, is that all statistics add up to 
. But it is this which 


Fi] 8 


political power. The 
of the country, par- 
y in the Democratic party, is west- 


Man in the Middle 


s the head of the first all-Democratic 

state administration in California in 
this century, as the favourite son who 
controls the 81 votes of California’s 
delegation, the second largest, Goverhor 
“Pat” Brown would have been at the 
centre of this year’s Democratic conven- 
tion even had it not been held in his own 
state. He will be a good host for he is 
charming and quick-witted, a moderate 
accustomed to reconciling conflicting 
viewpoints, a man who likes people and 
wants to be liked by them. 

This last is also a weakness, for it means 
that he finds it difficult to make decisions, 
to give a definite lead. But this he must 
do sboner or later, in favour of some 
presidential candidate, if plifornia’s 
bargaining power at the convention is to 
get its ceward from the Democratic 
nominee. But the Californian delegation 
is only bound loosely to the Governor 
and if he had tried to_hand it over pre- 
maturely it might have split into factions. 
Then the dissension which kept the 
Democrats out of power in California for 
$80 many years might be revived. And as 
an old hand at party politics—Mr Brown 
was the one Democrat who was elected to 
state office regularly during that period— 
he knows how vital it is that unity should 
be maintained. 

The Governor’s experience in those 
days reinforces his natural tendency to 
follow the middle of the road within his 
party and on most major issues. In 
governing California he has relied on 
personal appeals to leaders of the opposi- 
tion and on quiet trading with the 


‘had remarkable 


wards and California leads the West. This 
is one of the reasons why the Democrats 
meet in Los Angeles next week and why 
the next President may be a Californian. 
When congressional seats are redistributed 
as a result of this year’s census, California 
will add seven or eight to its present thirty 
members in the House of Representatives. 


‘ Long before the next census in 1970 it will 


have passed New York in population and 
will have become the largest state. 
Obviously this influences national policy 
in many ways, particularly since Cali- 
fornians, still resentful of the superior 
attitude of easterners towards what used to 
be more a colonial dependency than an 
equal state, are only too anxious to assert 
their new power. One of the most interest- 
ing changes may come in the international 
field. Californians have always been inter- 
nationally minded: many of the fortunes 
made in the state’s early days came from 
\ foreign trade, and with the new stirrings in 
the Far East California is once again look- 
ing across the, Pacific. Already its ports 
have Donctvetliliten ‘che boom in Hawaii 
and the revival of trade with Japan and in 
both business and labour circles there is 


i 


pressure groups which must be balanced 
off against each other, and defied when 
necessary, in a state where the Governor 
has little patronage with which to exert 
pressure of his own. Mr Brown is almost 
humble in his refusal to allow the public 
relations men to fashion a new “ image” 
of him to offset the lack of drama and 
flamboyance in his public appearances. 
His approach to government is firm and 
businesslike ; growing with his job he has 
success in his first 
eighteen months in office in achieving his 
objectives, with the help of experienced 


. and independent advisers and of a group 


of dedicated and brilliant young assistants. 
These offer him ideas, organise strategy 
and provide arguments for his programme 
of “responsible liberalism.” His purpose 
is to unify the state, to keep it solvent, to 
settle its water problem, to assure the 
Democratic party’s control of it and to 
fulfil what he regards as the “ just desires 
and vital needs” of its people. 
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discreet lobbying for a resumption of trade 


with the Chinese mainland. 

The coming redistribution of congres- 
sional seats will be carried out by the State 
Legislature and since the way in which the 
new districts are allocated can affect. the 
composition of the state’s congressional 
delegation it is of great importance which 
party gets a majority in the Legislature at 
next November’s elections.» The Democrats 
hope to consolidate the control which they 
won in 19§8 and to confirm their triumph 
in that year—with the Governorship and 
a seat in the United States Senate at stake 
they swept the state—by keeping Cali- 
fornia’s presidential vote from Mr Nixon ; 
it would be an unprecedented slap in the 
face for him to lose his own state. 

The Democratic capture of power in 1958 
came partly as a result of the divisions in 
the Republican party but mainly as the 
result of the Democrats’ own efforts 
to build up an efficient young organisation, 
to translate into effective voting power the 
fact that the state contains three registered 
Democrats to every two Republicans. The 
Democratic revival was stimulated first by 
Mr Adlai Stevenson's campaigns for the 
Presidency and by the departure of the 
Republican Governor Warren to the 
Supreme Court in Washington. He had 
evolved a non-partisan, or rather bipartisan, 
type of state government, helped by a 
peculiar system which allowed candidates 
in elections to put their names on both 
parties’ ballots without giving any political 
affiliation. This cross-filing has now been 
abolished and as a result there is a new 
liveliness in Californian politics. 

In Sacramento, the state capital, the 
Democratic Administration is trying to 
streamline the state’s government so that it 
can ¢ope with California’s growth. The 
state is a bigger business than General 
Motors, as the Governor jhas pointed out, 
but its complex governmental system has 
not been modernised for thirty years. 
The State Legislature also needs modern- 
ising and reapportionment of its seats is 
one of the most serious issues in the state 
at the moment, While the lower house is 
distributed on a basis of population, . the 
upper one is elected on a territorial basis 
and each of the “cow counties” of the 
sparsely-populated north sends to Sacra- 
mento a Senator whose voting strength 
equals that of the one from _heavily- 
populated Los Angeles County. 

The problem of achieving efficient 
management under conditions of rapid ex- 
pansion and constant change is one which 
occupies all levels of government in Cali- 
fornia (state, county, city, local) and the 
main concerns are water distribution, town 
planning, traffic control and education— 
what to do about them and how to pay for 
them. Planning, both public and private, is 
in fashion in California, hel by the 
spread of civic consciousness and com- 
munity feeling as the state begins to assimi- 
late. its growth or at least to get used to 
being in a permanent condition of economic 
explosion. — 
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. Questions of Growth 


Californians have special reasons for asking @ question which troubles Americans in all parts of the 
country : is their economy going to go on growing fast enough to provide jobs for all the people who 
will be needing them? Other questions which are more immediate in Cal*ornia than elsewhere are : 
Is the state going to have to pay so much for the capital it needs for its development that its rate of 
growth will be slowed down? Can it find enough water in the future for its people, its industry and its 
agriculture ? Will the people destroy the amenities, the space and the sunshine, which attracted them to 
California in the first place, by covering the whole state with one vast suburb 





Ts attraction of | pleasant working con- 
ditions in modern factories open to 
sun and air brings many people to 
California. No better example of this is 
to be found than the Stuart pharma- 
ceutical company’s plant in Pasadena, 


tracts (about 21 per cent of the total), much 
to the envy of other areas. 


Looking back over the past three decades, 
it is possible to trace a close and conceivably 
disturbing connection between the expan- 
sion of defence industries in the state and its 
growth in jon and income. A special 
study by Sterling Brubaker, an econo- 
mist of the Bank of America, shows that 
1930 and 1940, the depression years 
when federal spending in California was 
equal to less than 10 per cent of personal in- 
come in the state, its population rose by only 
21 per cent, but between 1940 and 1946, 
when federal spending on aircraft, shipbuild- 
ing, construction and government services 
amounted to 4§ per cent of personal income, 
the population grew by 45 per cent. After 
the war the rate of growth slackened, only 


Pills ina 


CALIFORNIA ESS 


manufacturing activity. 


clean and efficient as a hospital, with 
vitamin and other pills rolling off the 
machines guided by women in uniforms 
of peacock blue and white, the colour 
which also characterises the factory’s 
equipment and the packages in which its 
products are sold. Some heavy work is 


intelligent 

ployees, and the country club atmosphere 
of the new plant brought a queue of such 
scarce people waiting to work in it. And 
when they do work in it they apparently 
work better and absent themselves less. 
Moreover, the plant is said to have been 
cheaper to build and to be more econo- 
mical to operate than a conventionally- 
designed one would have been. 








~< 


with 33,000 at its 


nineteen-forties. Other civilian industries, © 


such as printing, publishing and chemicals 


. Some serve only Los Angeles’s | 


own booming population of 6 million, but 
where s wear and bathing suits are con- 


expanding all the time ; today about 
25,000 Californians, more than twice as 
many as just after the war, are employed 
in banks and other financial institutions, in 
transport, communications and gas and elec- 
tric companies. The half million, or so who 
made their living in commerce have swollen 
to a million and a quarter. 

For the longer term, however, it is a cause 
of some concern that employment in the 
ordnance, aircraft and electrical. complex is 
now beginning to level off. About 22 per 
cent of Californian workers are in such 
vulnerable industries, and the state govern- 
ment, by creating an Economic Development 

» has shown that it recognises the 
need to plan ahead for further industrial 
diversification. It is true that, as long as 
there is defence work to be done, California 


is bound to do a great deal of it. It has the 
big “ air-space ” plants, as aircraft and mis- 
sile firms like to call them, around which 
are grouped the suppliers of components, 
and it has the experience. It also has the 
research laboratories and the scientists, for 
example, at the California Institute of Tech- 
nology, Stanford University, the Rand Cor- 
poration and the Jet Propulsion Laboratory 


at Pasadena, which are indispensable to any | 


areas, but San Diego is getting a foot in the 
door of the future with its new General 
Dynamics Research Laboratory. 
Moreover, California has a much greater 
monopoly of the missile and space work than 
it had of the production aircraft. In 
many cases other parts of the country pro- 
ided the components for manned aircraft 


[’* however, the defence programme were . 


to be cut sharply, the effects = be 
felt throughout the economy of California. 


To ¢ for this risk Dr Andersen, the 
head of the Economic Development Agency, 
is advocating the creation of training 
schemes able to fit 200,200 defence workers 
for civilian jobs. California now “ imports ” 
about $5 billion worth of various goods 
from other states and Dr Andersen believes 
that, if more of these were made in Cali- 
fornia, it would be easy to absorb all the 
people who may be laid off by the defence 
plants. The Development Agency estimates 
that employment might expand as follows: 


industry Employment 


Machinery 

Chemicals 

Printing, publishing . 
Clothi 


The largest increase, that in textiles, is 
based upon the fact that California has no 


cotton textile industry today, although it is . 


an important producer of both cotton and 
clothing. Historically this is because cotton 
is relatively new in California and because 
factory wages have been lower in other parts 
of the country. This wage differential may 
continue to handicap the growth of manufac- 
turing. But it is decreasing and in any case, 
as machinery becomes more and more 
automatic, wages are less of a determining 
factor. The state’s expanding market may 
attract textile factories eventually just as it 
is already attracting branch assembly plants 
and distribution centres of many of the 
country’s big corporations. Such decen- 
tralisation is taking place in the motor, 
brewing, cement, building materials, 
machinery and equipment industries. The 
Westinghouse Corporation, for example, 
now has an annual payroll of $43 million in 
California. 

Moreover, many firms engaged in defence 

15? 
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work are already diversifying their opera- 
tions, in their own term interests. The 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, for instance, 
is building ships and monorail systems as. 
well as producing equipment for processing 
data. The field of cwilian electronic equip- 
ment, into which many defence firms are 
moving, either on their own or through 
mergers with established companies, is 
expanding rapidly because of the demand 
for civilian radar and television for com- 
mercial and industrial use, as well as for 
receivers, electronic organs, and hi-fi equip- 
ment in the home. Firms such as Packard- 
Bell, Hoffmann Electronics and Ampex have 


, an increasing stake in consumer goods. 


Many economists, struck by the high 
wages paid in California for ser- 
vices ($7.50 an hour for a plumber, for 
instance) believe that the service trades 
could also absorb many more workers. The 
state has plenty of petrol stations and motels, 
but too few restaurants outside the big 
cities, too few repairmen for the number of 
television sets that break down and too few 
painters, terers and ters for the 
number of houses to be maintained. This 
demand for services will become even 
greater in the future if, as some observers 
predict, California attracts an even larger 
proportion of the country’s highly paid 
scientists, technologists and company execu- 
tives who have some choice over where they 
live. It is already attracting many of them 
and if California becomes the research head- 
quarters for the whole country, the place 
where its thinking is Gone, these highly paid 
people will create a market for elaborate 
services—including some of the more exotic 
ones such as interior decoration and land- 
scape Brom i me would open up a 
host of attractive well-paid jobs. 

Whether this dream comes true will 
depend, in part, on how successful California 
is in a the services which Ameri- 
cans have come to expect, such as good 
schools and colleges, churches, roads, water, 


| Sewage and so on. Supplying such neces- 


‘sities and amenities for the state’s own grow- 
ing population, whether or not outsiders con- 
tinue to settle there, will itself keep many 
hands busy. 


CALIFORNIANS AT WORK 


Thousands of non-agricultural employees 
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N the past California has obtained much 
I of the capital to finance its growth from 
outside the state and, although this depend- 
ence is decreasing, the ability to attract 
funds from other parts of the country is 
still essential to its economic development. 
Big insurance companies in the East, such 
as the Metropolitan Life and the Prudential, 
have a large stake in California ; that of the 
Metropolitan alone amounts to over $1.2 
billion in railways, pipelines, supermarkets, 
gas and electric companies and mortgages 
on houses and other property. 

Mortgage money has also been provided 
by savings and loan associations outside the 
state and by mutual savings banks, such 
as the Bowery Savings Bank in New York 
City. Grants from the federal gove t 
are the largest made to any state; they 
totalled about $750 million in the year 
which ended in June, 1959. Most of this 
money was for various welfare programmes, 
such as old age assistance and aid to 
dependent children, but $189 million was 
a contribution toward the roads which a 
growing state needs. Private investors 
have also played no small part. 

High interest rates make California an 
attractive state in which to invest money. 
For example, higher rates are paid on home 
mortgages than are usual in the East, 
because of the great demand for credit for 
house-building. Interest on loans to busi- 
ness has been half a percentage point higher 
in the West during the last decade than it 
has been in the country as a whole. Califor- 
nia’s relative affluence and its superior pro- 
ductivity have enabled it to pay such 
premiums without strain. The state itself, 
on the contrary, has never had any trouble 
in borrowing it wants; until 1956 it paid 


a lower rate of interest on its bonds than 
the average for other states and municipali- 
ties. Its credit, backed by a growing 
economy, has been excellent. 


But in recent years the state itself and, 


other governmental units in California have 


REVENUE 


RETAIL SALES TAX © 768.00 


PERSONAL INCOME TAX i75 


BANK AND CORPORATION TAX .- 25! 50 


CIGARETTE TAX mmmz6é5 25 

INSURANCE PREMIUMS TAX 265 00 === 
INHERITANCE AND GIFT TAXES ==226/ 50 
BEVERAGE TAXES AND FEES ammg4-45 
MOTOR VEHICLE LICENCE FEE @l§I25 70 


nee yeeeg woes 506 60} 
OTHER REVENUE M/65 62 oa 
CS =e A 
had such an insatiable appetite for invest- 
ment funds—to build schools, roads, 
hospitals, and increase the supply of water, 
for instance—that they have been flooding 
the market with securities. In 1958 local 
authorities in California sold about $1.1 
billion worth of bonds, 15 per cent of the 
total| of so-called “ municipals” floated in 
the country, although only 8.3 per cent of 
the whole population lived in these towns 
and cities. And in the first quarter of 1960 
the state, its agencies and local authorities 
accounted for over 20 per cent of all such 
bonds} their demand for funds exceeded 
even that of New York State, which has a 
larger population. As a result, since 1956 
Califotnians have had to pay more than 
residents of other states for monéy lent to 
their government and local authorities. 
In the past it has been customary for state 


Department Store of Finance 


"Bayern cn boasts the largest private 


financial institution in the world. 
The Bank of America owes its size to the 
tremendous growth of the state since 1904 
when the enterprising (some say aggres- 
sive) A. P. Giannini went into the banking 
business; to California’s tolerance of 
branch banking, which is forbidden or 
restricted in many of the states ; and to 
the bank’s own practice of offering a wide 
variety of services to its depositors. Its 
accounts now number nearly 7.5 million 
—equal to almost half of California’s 
population—at 664 branches all over the 
state. The bank is the only one in Cali- 
fornia, except for the Transamerica 
Corporation, a holding company which 
began as an affiliate of the Bank of 
America, to operate both in the north and 
the south of the state. The table shows 
how the Bank of America has grown in 
the past twenty years: 


$ million 

Total Loans and invest- 
deposits discounts ments 
1,483 7 604 
4,351 894 2,740 

5,775 2,805 2,323 

8,271 4,043 3,271 

10,625 6,600 2,725 
Primarily it is the bank of the small 
man; savings accounts make up about 
50 per cent of all deposits and the bank 
has invented new ways of extending 
credit to the small farmer and business- 
man. More than 60 per cent of its 664 
branches have less than $10 million in 
deposits. The managers of these small 
neighbourhood banks have a good deal of 
freedom and are expected w identify 
themselves with their communities just as 
the bank as a whole identifies itself with 
the development of California which it 
has helped to promote. Much emphasis 
is put on the financing of consumer credit’ 

and on loans to build houses. 
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CALIFORNIA'S 


> ( $ Million Fiscal 


ae — 


issues to be taken up by a single syndicate 
of investors headed by the Bank of America. 
Recently, in an effort to keep interest rates 
down, the state government has altered its 
method of selling securities ; it is 

to introduce competitive bidding 


BUDGET 
year beginning July |, (960) 


borrow money only when conditions in the 
market are favourable. In May, 
however, the only bid for an issue of $50 
million worth of bonds was entered by the 
same syndicate ; the state rejected it because 
the interest demanded—3.99 per cent—was 
near the all-time high paid last January and 
substantially more than the 3.30 per cent 
at which other states and cities were able 
to obtain funds. The difficulty seems to 
be that investors whose portfolios are 
already well supplied with Californian 
issues are reluctant to increase their hold- 
— except at high rates of tg 9 

reat care in managing State’s 
finances will be necessary if it is to be able 
to obtain the capital it needs on terms that 
are not crippling. During the war, when 
its revenues grew faster than it was pos- 
sible to spend them, owing to the wartime 


Among the unusual services which 
the bank has either initiated or been 
quick to offer its customers are the 
“ Bankamericard,” which entitles holders 
to buy all kinds of goods and services on 
credit; the charge account plan, which 
enables depositors to shop on deferred 
terms through the bank ; loans to finance 
college education; and a convenient 
employee loan and deposit service which 
operates at places of work. The bank has 
also been a pioneer of the use of electronic 
equipment in banking. 

Under a new federal law the bank has 
created an investment company to make 
loans to small firms. But it does not 
despise large business accounts either. 
Recently, moreover, it has expanded 
greatly abroad. It has branches in London, 
Diisseldorf, Paris, Singapore, Beirut, 
Kuala Lumpur, and Guatemala City, and 
in 1957 it acquired control of the second 
largest privately-owned bank in Italy. 
This would have pleased the bank’s 
founder, with his Italian blood. 
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cal 


' generate the capital which it needs. Some 
t. Many 


are 
aii May 
Angeles, had 


internally ; this 


is true in the electronic industry, and of 
more of it. The total 


bank in the growingest 


They are not able yet 
est in the 


to meet all of the local demand for funds, 


of 1941 to $25 billion on 


June 30, 1959; their commercial and in- 
dustrial loans have risen from $557 million 


Corporations 


their own branches and offices in the state. 
from $1.1 billion to over $5 billion. 


banks in the state grew from $5.7 
the 
ifornian bank, the Bank of America 


are sati 
ENERGY ON THE WEST COAST 


The most interesting question and the 

Financial institutions in the state are also 
growing with the increase in population 
to $4.3 billion and advances against real 
loans and discounts of over $1.2 billion in 
1958. Six of the 21 largest banks in the 
country are in California ; so are five of the 
20 largest savings and loan associations. 


First National Bank of Los 


companies which manufacture components 


for 


hardest to answer statistically is the 


to which California is now able i 
and in its income. 


but they 
assets of 
billion at 
One 

recession state "—is the 


of the state and its 
the last 


their ownership is 
country ; Moreover, 


like—i . The Tishman Realty | 
interests, which are based in New York, 
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as important, i i 
the election of the next President—is 


scale 


the 

For ¢ 
the South, where 
other resources 


fastest, although 


y, to 
Feather River water project. This is the 
controversial plan to bring water 740 miles 
from the Feather River, a tributary of the 
Sacramento River in northern California, to 

and the Mexican border. 
California lacks water in 


the population is 
the state has most of 


needed for expansion. 


San Diego 


a $1.75 billion issue 


Suabidee te Gane Way Pocommeen 


ee one 


needed. The voters may reject this 


Moreover, con- 
ty from 
Blectric 


exas and the opening up 
of a whole new major supply from Canada 
now that the Canadian government has 
to start soon on two 

The Pacific Gas and 


Chase-Manhattan Bank 


ith that from conventional fuels, 


ed such ex 
il can be im- _— petitive wi 


Source : 


Alaska. Natural gas, on the other hand, 


- 


struction is sched 


Edison Company, which mean to build 
them, believe that over the life of these 
plants their electricity will become com- 
which are likely to become) more costly. 

The shortage which might really stunt 


is becoming more a with rising im- 
full-scale plants to produce electrici 


ports from West 


atomic power. 
. Part Company and the Southern California 


has been the universal 
energy, with a little help from 
, California has never 
. Oil still satisfies 
although it has lost some ground 
tural gas, which now 
of the fuels ap 
areas where 


about 30 per cent of them. 
1966 oil and natural gas should 
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ydro-clectric power. 
had to bother with coal 
about 60 per cent of all the state’s needs 


By 


for energy, 
since the last war to na 
account for nearly 95 per cent 
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Al's extensive field laboratory is located in California's Senta Susanne Mountains 








Woodcut by Edword Kysor. 


How can A.I. facilities help you plan a Nuclear Program? 


In the picturesque Santa Susana mountains near Los 
Angeles, Atomics International has built an extensive 
field laboratory for research, engineering and testing in 
the nuclear sciences. Here, and at a headquarters complex 
in the valley below, men who pioneered the creative uses 
of atomic energy are applying their experience to develop 
advanced nuclear reactors and associated equipment. 

Fourteen years of experience in developing various 
types of reactors for the Atomic Energy Commission and 
other organizations have given the men of Atomics Inter- 
national a collective background unparalleled in the indus- 
try. The facilities at their disposal are among the most 
sophisticated and extensive in the world. 

Results of AI’s work have been demonstrated in proj- 


ects for the AEC which include the Organic Moderated 
Reactor Experiment at the National Reactor Testing Sta- 
tion in Idaho and the Sodium Reactor Experiment at the 
company’s field laboratory. Additionally, AI built and is 
operating SNAP II, a 220 pound prototype reactor to pro- 
duce three kilowatts of electricity for space vehicles. 

Atomics International is also building large power 
reactors for electric utilities in Ohio and Nebraska under 
AEC programs. Studies are underway for other power 
reactors in the United States and Europe. Research reac- 
tors have been built by AI for Denmark, Germany, Italy, 
Japan, Puerto Rico and several sites in the United States. 

If you are interested in a nuclear power plant, why not 
talk with the men at Al? 


GF) ATOMICS INTERNATIONAL 


A DIVISION OF NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION, INC. 
PIONEERS IN THE CREATIVE USE OF THE ATOM 


Other offices in: Washinaton DC US A: Geneve. Switreriend Affiliated with: INTERATOM. Bensberg/Cologne, Federal Republic of Germony end DYMATOM, Paris, frence 
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Auxiliary Gas Turbines becoming a 
prime power source for industry 


Helmut Schelp, chief engine 


AiKesearch Gas Turbine Engines. 
the most widely used power source for 
the starting, air conditioning, cooling and 
heating of jet aircraft, now,are becoming 
a prime power source for industry. 
Easier to maintain because of few 
moving parts, these lightweight gas 
turbine engines develop more horse- 
power per pound of weight and size than 
any other engine. Achieving 
their greatest efficiency 


OTHER DIVISIONS AND SUBSIDIARIES 
AIRSUPPLY-AERO ENGINEERING 


vr, MReswar 


frizona, Phoenix, warrounded by tvjacul 2 


Manafectaring Dirisen of 
turbines now in production rer ig 


olP 706° 
at maximum speeds, they run_gn almost 
any fuel and start immediatély in any 
weather. 

Future prime power applications of 
\iResearch gas turbines for industry : 
earthmoving equipment; small inde- 
pendent generator plants; marine use ; 
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turbine with atomic energy heat source }. 

First to design and develop a succes- 
ful small gas turbine engine, Garrett i- 
the world’s largest manufacturer of 
lightweight turbomachinery — having 
delivered more than 200,000 units 
including 9000 gas turbines of all type- 
ranging from 30 to 850 hp. For further 
information. write to The Garrett Cor- 
poration, 26 Rue de la Confederation, 
Geneya. Switzerland. 
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California’s growth is that of water to irri- 
gate its fields and to support its growing 
urban and industrial population. Southern 
California, which already contains more than 
half of the population, produces only 2 per 
cent of the water itself ; most of the rain 
falls in the North, during the three to five 
months of the winter. Within the huge 
Central Valley better distribution has been 
achieved through a system of dams, pumps 
and canals, planned in the ninetesn-twenties 
by the state but financed in the nineteen- 
thirties by the federal government, which 
brings water from the North to supple- 
ment the inadequacies of the San Joaquin 
River and which has enabled a far larger 


» #0 Feather River 
Provect 
— Existing Water 
Developments 





Bee this summer San Franciscans will know the result of 
one of America’s major architectural competitions, for the 


area to be irrigated. But this system does 
not provide water for areas further south. 

There, as long ago as 1913, a 238-mile 
aqueduct was built to carry water from the 
Owens River on the eastern slopes of the 
Sierra Nevada to the Los Angeles area. In 
1941 water began to be drawn from the 
Colorado River to irrigate the coastal area 
in the South and the Imperial Valley. Even 
at the time it was realised that this was only 
a temporary solution and, in fact, the sup- 
plies have proved disappointing. Just this 
spring, moreover, Arizona on the other side 
of the river won an important round in its 
battle for a larger future share of these life- 
giving waters when Mr Rifkind, who was 
appointed by the United States Supreme 
Court to tule on the dispute, decided against 
California's claims. 


Y EARS ago, however, in 1947, the state 
recognised the need for a comprehen- 
sive water plan and created the state-wide 
Water Resources Investigation to produce 
one. Out of this in 1951 came the Feather 
River project to take water from the North 
to the South. To do so will require the 
world’s largest dam at Oroville. In order to 
get the water over the Tehachapi range of 
mountains, which separates Los Angeles 
from the Central Valley, it will have to be 
lifted up 1,900 feet ; as it comes down on the 
other side it will generate electric power 
which in turn will be harnessed to do the 
pumping. Deliveries of water to southern 
California should begin in 1975, and the full 
flow should be available by 1982. The cost 
of construction is put at nearly $2 billion, 
and the voters will be asked in November 
to authorise the bonds to pay for it. 

This ambitious project is needed because 
southern California must have additional 
supplies of water by about 1971 just to 
maintain its present industry and popula- 
tion, without making any provision for the 
expansion which must take place if it is to 
continue to grow. The existing sources of 
supply in the South are being strained ; even 
in the San Joaquin Valley, on the northern 
side of the Tehachapis, wells must be driven 
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3,000 feet down, at a cost of up to $50,000 
each ; nor does this solve the problem for 
at this depth the water tends to be alkaline. 
Moreover, it is expected that California's 
demand for water, which is now for about 
22 million acre-feet a year (one acre-foot is 
325,800 gallons, the amount required to 
cover one acre to a depth of one foot) will 
rise to 3§ or 40 million acre-feet by 1975. 
controversy between the South and 
the North over the terms on which the 
water should be shared has been so acri- 
monious that it seemed like a miracle last 
year when the State Legislature approved a 
scheme which both sides appeared to be 
able to accept. The controversy is still 
going on, even though California’s defeat 
in the dispute over water from Colorado 
River means, if it is confirmed, that the 
Feather River project is more urgent thaa 
ever. Part of the trouble is that the southern 
half of the state su although the 
Attorney General says it has no grounds for 
doing so—that the water which it will need 
all the more after the Colorado River deci- 
sion may be withheld at some future date if 
the North decides that its need is greater. 
A more immediate grievance is that the cost 
of the water will vary with the distance over 
which it has to be carried; southern 
California, which is farthest from the source 
of supply, would naturally prefer a flat rate, 
no matter where the water is consumed. 
The — also calls for using the revenues 
from electric power which will be 
generated at Oroville to subsidise the cost 
of water to farms of 160 acres or less. This 
is a milder version of a controversial pro- 
vision in the federal law which limits the 
supply of water from federal projects to such 
holdings, which, by Californian standards at 
least, are very small. (Many of the farms 
in the state consist of 1,000-2,000 acre;, 
which is often considered to be the most 
economic size.) The purpose of both pro- 
visions is to help the small farms compete 
with their big mechanised rivals. The issuc 
was a great stumbling-block when Congress 
was considering the scheme for a big resei- 
voir at San Luis ; this is to be a joint federal- 


Golden Gateway 


redevelopment of the city’s slummy old produce market. 
Eventually the 44-acre site will be occupied by a park, a com- 
mercial district and flats, garages and parking spaces. Lying 
between the city’s business centre and the waterfront—the 
view of the bay will be marred by the new Embarcadero 
Freeway, but this road gives easy access to the development— 
this Golden Gateway project, which may cost as much as $100 
million, is an outstanding example of the town replanning 
which is California’s answer to its urban crisis. The residential 
area, which is to provide some 2,200 dwellings on only 20 acres, 
is the subject of the present competition and nine comprehen- 
sive plans have been submitted. All are intended to offer 
luxurious living conditions which will bring the wealthy back 
to the decaying heart of the city and to provide a contemporary 
manifestation of the architectural charms and a worthy 
embellishment of the natural beauties which together have 
made San Francisco one of the world’s most loved cities. 
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Tee ne ee ae 
A fornia at 


a rate which has doubled the 
population every twenty years are rapidly 
oe Fea 
beautiful scenery whi t e 
2 tm a oot A car pth a worn of 
people iving age—and in constant 
use—has befogged the once clear, sun-filled 
air with poi fumes from automobile 
exhausts, while the dispersal of dwelling 
places made possible by this iferation 
of personal transport means that all over 
the state the lovely valleys, hills and sea- 
shores are now becoming as thickly, and 
as unattractively, settled as the suburbs of 
New York or Boston. 
peek eee oe since the 
war has been in single-family, ate, 
bungalow-type units. Encouraged by the 


\water might 
tity’s Hetch Hetchy 


northern critics 


approved the construction of a de-salinising 
plant near San Diego. But this proof that 
the process is possible is a far cry from proof 
to South that it could be carried out 
aenety enough to provide an alternative to 
the Feather River scheme. 
All these disputes exacerbate the long- 
i i the northern and 
. Governor 
Brown may be hard put to it, between now 
and November, to conciliate the icti 
interests which at present seem capable 
destroying the Feather River scheme even 
if this means taking the risk that California’s 
— economic expansion may die df 
st. : 


government’s mortgage insurance policies, 
by local zoning restrictions, and by the 
references of: the people who buy the 
uses, construction has become a mass- 
output industry which takes orders for 
houses by the square mile. An able produc- 
tion-line builder can remove an orange 
¢ or an apricot orchard in a few days, 
fevel the hillsides in a few more, and within 
a few months manufacture several hundred, 
standardised, single-family dwellings, com- 
plete with patios and two-car garages. 
Nowhere is the work of these annie 
‘developers ” more apparent than in 
Anais 0 San Francisco areas, the a 
large metropolitan centres in the state, 
where employment opportunities for resi- 
dents and economic opportunities for busi- 
ness enterprises are most intense. New 
growth has radiated outward from these two 
conurbations and San Diego at the southern 
border of the state is also booming. There 
has been more modest expansion round the 
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smaller urban clusters in the Central Valley 
and even in mountains and deserts 
towns and villages are springing to life as 
roads and water are btought to them. 

In California, as in most places in the 


‘world, the original settlements were usually 


on the alluvial soils, on either the rivers or 
the coastal plains. Initially the towns were 
farmers’ markets but the provision of manu- 
factured and of urban services soon 
came to inate their economies and now 
their physical growth is threatening to choke 
the agricultural production from which they 
originated. Since the end of the last war, 
in Angeles and Orange counties alone., 
once the centre of citrus production, now 
rapidly becoming! completely urban—“ a 
collection of suburbs in search of a city "— 
single-family houses have replaced two- 
thirds of the lemon and orange groves and 
in a few years most of the rest may be gone. 
The same pattern is being repeated in other 
parts of the state.| In Santa Clara County, 
south of San Francisco, for example, a 
major metropolitan complex with San Jose 
its centre is swallowing a valley floor 
whose soil and climate are peculiarly suited 
to the cultivation of apricots and prunes. 
Here, - ulation has been growing at the 
rate of about Io per cent a year, having 
increased from 290,000 to over 700,000 
between 1950 and 1960 and about 9,000 
acres of cropland are being converted to 
urban uses annually. 


N the tradition of the American frontier 

and of the British garden cities’ move- 
ment, the densities of these new urban 
developments are low, far lower than even 
the most ardent of the supporters of low- 
density housing in England would condone. 
Where, in Britain, the average concentration 
in publicly-built housing and in the new 
towns is 12 to 7§ dwellings to an acre, in 
California most of the new developments 
have only 4 to § to an acre (although the 
illustration shows one: of considerably 
greater density than this). When allowance 


48 made for land occupied by schools, parks 


and the like, it is estumated that there are 
only 6 to 7 persons to an acre in the new 
Californian communities, while in many 
residential areas, particularly in hilly dis- 
tricts, the figure is even lower. 
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Sports model—you are immediately impressed by a 
gratifying sense of well-being; just as though it had 
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Mtatin 


the voyage 
is a holiday 


the ports 
are a plus 


Enjoy the South Sea Cruise of your dreams, 
aboard a luxurious Matson liner. Literally 
‘floating resorts’, these ships—the Mariposa 


| and Monterey—offer you (at ‘all-in’ prices 


that compare more than favourably with 
hotel tariffs) not only a tremendous choice 


of sports and entertainments .. . famous | 
Matson service ... theatre. . . swimming 


pools ... dance floors... bars... but an 
unforgettable South Seas adventure. 


Comfort is the keynote—in your beautifully 
appointed cabin, with its private showerand | 


toilet: in the charming Dining Room with 
an unsurpassed reputation for its cuisine: 
in attentive service, and restful lounges and 


| MATSON LINERS 


MARIPOSA - MONTEREY 


Air-conditioned. Gyro-stabilised. 
All accommodation First Class, 
Sail every 3 wks. from California 
to New Zealand-Australia. 


San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Tahiti, Auckland, Sydney, 
Fiji, Samoa, Hawaii 

Fares payable in sterling. Increased 
travel allowance opens the gateway 


to all the attractions of travel ria 
North America to and from the South 


AS IMPORTANT AS 
ANY OTHER SEASONING 


Be it Japanese or Western type dishes, Kikkoman soy sauce 

. adds a tempting flavour to them all. Rich and delicious Kikko- 
man soy sauce, made entirely from soy beans, wheat, salt and 
water, enhances any recipe. And it is so easy to use! Just add a 
small amount of Kikkoman soy sauce during the cooking process 
or season dishes at the table directly from the bottle. The 
combination of appetite-appealing r, taste and fragrance 
has made Kikkoman soy sauce a favourite of gourmets every- 
where. 


Kikkoman soy sauce, backed by more than 300 years of ex- 
perience in the manufacture of quality soy sauce, today is 
produced in'9 modern factories under the most strict sani- 
conditions. With an annual output of 50,000,000 gallons, 
ikkoman soy sauce is presently exported to more than 80 
ports throughout the world. 


‘ Available in 6 oz., 12 oz. and 4/5 qt. dripless plastic-top bottles. 
A recipe is attached to each container. 


NODA SHOYU CO., LTD. 


Nihonbashi, Tokyo, Japan 


KIKKOMAN INTERNATIONAL INC. 
900 Marlin St., San Francisco 24, Calif., U.S.A. 
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SOY SAUCE 


libraries. Pacific. 


Whation finee- biseasidianiiiainin 


120-121 Pali Mall, London, S.W.1. TRAtaigar 4932 3 
SEE CINERAMA “SOUTH SEAS ADVENTURE” — LONDON CASINO 


Direct Route to Western America’s No. 1 Marke 
| 


ne, 
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When you ship via Port of Los Angeles, your goods are literally on the 


doorstep of one of most dynamic, prosperous economic areas in 
You reach 9,600,000 consumers, sixteen thousand busy factories — 
ready and able to buy. 

No other port on the Pacific is so close ta this vast Southern California 
market. And few harbors in all the world\can match the facilities and 
services available to you here. 7 


LEARN MORE ABOUT THE CARGO CAPITAL OF 
THE WEST. For fact-filled booklets, write to 
the Beard ef Harber Commissioners, Los Ange- 
jes, California, U.S.A. or Mr. William Cheraus, 
European Representative, Port of Los Angeles, 
Munkedamsveien 72-b, Oslo, Norway 
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The state’s extensive, and ever growing, 
network of limited-access freeways and its 
even more extensive network of service 
roads made it possible for these urban 
developments to be scattered all over the 
countryside, with every house still reason- 
ably near to work places and shopping 
centres, which are themselves scattered 


similarly. These new highways, the big 
incomes which brought high levels of auto- 
mobile and home ownership, and the pro- 
nounced preferences for single-family houses 


met oy an! meme dpsed. 
tern. It is expected to spread over another 
9,000 square miles of California during the 
next 60 years during which the state’s popu- 
lation is likely to be quadrupled. 
Concerned at the cost of providing urban 
services over so huge a territory, and at the 
impact which this urbanisation may have 
on the state’s iculture, state and local 
authorities have trying to increase the 
densities of building at the centres of the 
various conurbations and also to deal with 
the a which has brought rotten cores 
to California’s cities just as it has to those 





come immigrants from the Deep 
the eastern cities move into the centre. With 
the help of slum clearance subsidies from 
the federal government several attempts are 


- now made to check this long-term 
trend, wi ous—and high-density— 
projects as San Francisco's 


Gateway and Los Angeles’s Bunker Hill, 
and to recapture the residents who have 
strayed to the suburbs. It is quite possible 
that these expensive flats may attract the 
wealthy back to the city, where some of 
them would rather live anyway; since the 
rich traditionally set fashions perhaps other 
—— follow suit. 

is will be more likely if something 
comes of the schemes for rapid transit 
systems—public transport services—which 
are now being discussed in both the Los 
Angeles and San Francisco areas. The latter 
has the express purpose of inducing higher 
density in employment and residential 
development in some 15 urban centres. The 


State on Wheels 


[' is appropriate that California, where 
life is based on the motor car to an 
even greater extent than in other parts of 
the United States, should be the first 
state to try to civilise it. On July 8, 1960, 
the anti-smog Bill becomes law. It pro- 
vides for a special board to set standards 
for devices which will prevent the emis- 
sion of carbon dioxide and other noxious 
fumes in car exhausts. Such fumes are 
‘blamed for the pall of smoke and fog 
which, under certain weather conditions, 
blankets the Los Angeles region and other 
heavily populated areas. The board is 
instructed to approve at least two such 


devices and one will have to be installed © 


within a year on new cars and on any used 
car which changes ownership, within two 
years on all commercial vehicles, and 
within three years on all cars in the state. 
Rural areas may opt out of the pro- 
gramme, which is expected to cost the 





were signs of a movement 


to the city, 
— rly families whose children 
left home who were tired of com- 
muting and of living in suburban com- 
pounds. Almost undoubtedly, Californians 
afe going up in the world, but they still 
have a choice between doing it by moving 
into the mountains or into skyscrapers. 


whices CALIFORNIA'S 


miles of with construction 


freeway, 
accounting for about two-thirds of the 


In 1959 California became the first state 
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the country in recent 
, concentrated in i ie 

interior and conducted by a smaller 
more stable labour force than are the 
ec activities along the coast, 

ifornia’s biggest and most distinctive 
ustry. The state is a | producer 
more than 200 agricultural commodities 
its total farm income is the largest of 
state. ifornia also supplies more 


vprypEetapsancl 
Wi att 


¥ 


- 
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. reservoirs, and 


months when the supply of fresh oranges 
from Florida is low for seasonal reasons. 
Where the demand for a product is still 
high, the crops displaced by urban develop- 
ments have been replanted in other districts, 
often in places where yields are better. Most 
of the young lemon trees are now near Santa 
Barbara and in some of the desert valleys 
instead of around Los Angeles ; the cherry, 
prune and apricot orchards for which the 
Santa Clara Valley, south of San Francisco, 
used to be famous are only moving else- 
where, not going forever. 


The other threat is a shortage of the water 
on which nearly 70 per cent of California's 
farmland is dependent for irrigation during 
the dry summers. Certainly wells are 
becoming almost prohibitively expensive to 
drill as the drain on the underground sup- 
plies causes the water table to fall lower 
and lower. Certainly water from streams 
and rivers in the northern half of the 
state, where most of the rainfall occurs, 
must be brought ever-increasing dis- 
tances, thro a complex and con- 
stantly ing system of dams, canals, 
umping stations, if the 
southern the state is to go on 
blossoming. But the latest of these projects, 
the Feather River scheme, discussed in 
detail elsewhere, contains guarantees against 
needed water being diverted from the agri- 
cultural areas to meet the rising demands 
of the cities on the coast. And this scheme 
is the‘ last of the state-wide—and therefore 

i ts; future addi- 
ire only local 
timately there 


con! 

tions to irrigated land will 
action. It is estimated that 
will be over 16 million acres of irrigated 
farmland in the state compared with only 
about 7 million acres today. 


RRIGATION is in fact one’ of the chief 
reasons why Californian agriculture is so 


enables severafi@iiccessive crops to be grown 


———. 


~~ 
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on the same land during the year ; at least 
five crops of alfalfa can be cut, for example. 
The huge Central Valley, 450 miles long 
and 50 miles wide, than Denmark, 
with more than 8 million acres under cul- 
tivation, is one of the most productive agri- 
cultural areas in the world. The practice 
of irrigating pastures has spread rapidly in 


California and so has the use of sprinklers, 


even where the water supply is normally 
adequate, to supplement scanty summer 
rains and to insure against drought. 


Irrigation is facilitated by the broad ex- 
panses of level land, which also encourage 
large holdings (20,000 and 30,000 acte 
farms are not unusual) and a high degtee of 
mechanisation. More than one-fourth of all 
the crawler tractors on farms in the United 
States are in California. Almost all of the 
State’s extensive acreage of cotton is now 
picked by machines while power-driven 
sweepers harvest walnuts and almonds. 

Wie 3 


Although the mountains and deserts be-, 
tween California and the rest of the country 
have hel 
invasion 
its farmers pioneered in the use of 
chemical pesticides; such materials were 
sprayed over more than §.§ million acres in 
den soe tun seas: tar dna: Aircraft are 
also frequently used over California’s large 
fields for applying fertilisers and weed 
killers and for sowing such crops as alfalfa 
and rice—where they also help to frighten 
away flocks of ducks. Helicopters have 
special jobs such as blowing the moisture 
from unseasonal rains off young fruit which 
would split and rot otherwise. 


y 

the prices they receive for their products, 
through the formation of co-operative 
marketing associations, and have thus been 
able to remain remarkably independent of 
the i government's programmes Pon 
supporting farm prices—much more so 

farmers in most other states. Nevertheless, 
the federal policies have had a very real 
influence on Californian agriculture. For 
example, it is federal price supports that 
have made cotton California’s most impor- 
tant crop and California the second largest 
cotton producing state; with their large- 
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scale, mechanised operations Californian 
farmers can turn out twice the national 
average of cotton an acre and so they have 
been able to make handsome profits as the 
result of guaranteed minimum prices which 
are calculated to protect growers on the 
marginal and exhausted lands of the Deep 
South. Similarly price supports have 
encouraged ifornian rice growers to 
increase their acreage. These are the only 
two of the six “ basic” supported 
by the federal government which California 
grows in any great volume. But it has 
pl into them so deeply that they now 
supply more than 10 per cent of the state’s 


Education for the Future 


N the benign climate of California, 
American patterns of higher education 
have reached full bloom ; and now they are 
being adapted to bear the much larger load 
which will come with the growth in the 
state’s population and the mounting demand 
for a local supply of well-educated labour 
to staff the highly-skilled new industries in 
which California specialises and for further 
education for the labour which those indus- 
tries already have. 

The state-supported University of Cali- 
fornia, almost a federation of universities, 
with nine branches scattered over the state, 
has some 45,000 students, with 20,000 at 
Berkeley (illustrated) ; by 1970 it expects 
over 100,000. It is the largest university 
in the country and also one of the most 
distinguished. On its staff, for example, are 
20 per cent of the Nobel prize winners now 
teaching in American universities and the 
Berkeley and, Los Angeles branches cach 
spend $2.5 million a year on their libraries. 
Yet, in spite of its size, the University 
chooses its students more selectively than 
docs any other state university in the 
country. Completely separate from the 
University but also financed by the state are 
the twelve' State Colleges with a combined 
student population of about 55,000 now, and 
with perhaps three-and-a-half times that 
number expected by 1970. Farther down 
the scale come the Junior Colleges, offering 
two-year courses to over 90,000 students, 
run as parts of the local school systems but 
drawing nearly one-third of their financial 
support from state rather than local funds. 

Outside of this triple-decked structure of 
publicly-financed hi education there are 
§0,000 students in a variety of private insti- 
tutions These range from the California 
Institute of Technology, famous all over the 
country, and Stanford, a university of 
national stature with a full array of under- 

uate and post-graduate courses, to 
Omcively small and ete denominational 
colleges, and ftom the University of 
Southern California, with its 13,000 students 
on a site in the middle of Los Angeles, to 


that unique group of institu- 
tions, in almost bucolic su the 
Associated Colleges at Claremont. These 


are an educational project on the lines of 


4 


total cash receipts from farm marketings. 

In the last two decades California has 
gradually increased the importance in its 
agriculture of those items—most notably 
milk and livestock—needed by the state’s 
expanding population. Of California’s total 
farm income of $2.8 billion in 1958 nearly 
40 per cent was derived from livestock and 
livestock products compared with an aver- 
age of about 35 per cent of the total farm 
income of $700,000 in the years from 1937 
to 1941. More cattle and calves are now 


slaughtered in California than in any other 
1 producer 
the propor- 


state and it is the second 
of prepared animal feeds. 


Oxford or Cambridge—a group of small 
individual colleges, distinct in themselves 
but achieving the advantages of a university 
through close contact with each other. The 
best-known is Pomona, one of the country’s 
most respected co-educational liberal arts 
colleges, but there are also Scripps College 
for women, Claremont College for men, the 
Claremont graduate school and the most 
recent addition, the Harvey Mudd College of 
Science and Engineering. 


hy such diversity—there are over 100 col- 
leges and universities altogether in the 
state—there is clearly something for every 
need. But with the demand for a college 
education rising so phenomenally, because 
of the growing number of young people in 
that age group, because of the prosperity 
which enables them to postpone earning and 
because the jobs of today require higher 
educational standards, the question is 
whether there will be enough for every need. 
The private institutions, as a group, will not 
ote Sp rapidly either in size or numbers. 

if main reaction to California's continu- 


ing has been improving, such as Occidental 
College in Los , hope to achieve 
more varicty their students with a 
But none have ¢ither the potential resources 
or the desire to keep pace, student 
for student or brick for brick, with the state- 
supported networks. Between the State 
University and the State Colleges, however, 
a struggle d:veloping out of the need for 
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expansion raises issues of importance for 
higher education all over America. 

The Colleges began as teachers’ training 
schools but twenty-five years ago'they started 
to add vocational specialities other than 
teaching to their curricula. Since the end 
of the war the number of their students has 
quintupled and their ambitions have kept 
pace. They have added courses leading to 
the Master of Arts degrte and broadened 
their offerings in the humanities ; finally | 
they sought permission to grant doctor’s 
degrees and to carry on regular mmes 
of research, both of which were functions 
hitherto reserved to the State University. 
At the same time somethi y li 
a ph ons Calleees State Univer- 
sity tate in setting up new 
branches. There was some suspicion that 
a competition for political support was 
involved: the with their strong 

is on immediate, pragmatic service 
to the surrounding community, are tempting 
acquisitions for state legislators anxious to 
bring benefits to their districts. Once estab- 
lished a college makes a potent lobbyist ; 


. 


friends of the University feared that the 
Colleges’ expanding ambitions would be in- 
winieal difficult to control as their 

Such fears were sharpened by the realisa- 
tion that the University’s case involved a 
rather more subtle grasp of academic reali- 
ties than many a voter, or many a legislator 
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ed with, but 
further additions would be postponed for 
the present. 

Time will show how effective will be this 
attempt to delineate the responsibilities of 
the state’s various educational institutions, 
to keep up the quality of the education they 
offer and to check the demand for a univer- 
sity at every cross-roads—ot at least in every 
suburb. ut a start has’ been made— 
apparently without the bitter and disrupting 
controversy which had been feared—and 
Governor Brown is rightly proud of this 
effort to ensure that the state will be able 
to offer opportunities suited to their abilities 
to all of the $50,000 or so college students 
which California expects to have by 1970. 


Space Age 
School 


0" all California’s renowned establish- 
ments for higher education the most 
esteemed in- the academic world and the 
one which perhaps attracts most public 
interest is the Institute of Technology at 
Pasadena, near Los Angeles. It provides 
the sta indeed most of the United 
States—with an intellectual élite, qualified 
to relate scientific research to the broader 
demands of national policy, which is a 
vital factor in the promotion of economic 
growth, past and future. Founded as a 
technical school seventy vears ago, 
endowed by a group of millionaires in 
1910, Cal Tech began the rise to its 
present eminence after the first world 
war when Dr Robert Millikan became its 
president. By the outbreak of the second 
world war it was ready to rival the 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology as © 


a source of supply for the scientific ability 
which the country needed so badly then— 
and has continued to need ever since. 


The Institute’s Guggenheim Aero- 
nautical Laboratory and its Co-operative 
Wind-Tunnel Project (financed by the 
aircraft industry of southern California), 
its Jet Propulsion Laboratory (operated 
for the Department of Defence) and many 
of its other activities mean that it has 
played an essential part in both the 
national defence and the economic 
development of California. Closely con- 
nected with industry @s it is, Cal Tech 
yet remains a little suspicious of working 
for either governmental or private 
agencies, feeling that such undertakings 
distract the attention of the staff from 
teaching and from fundamental research 
which will eventually be more important 
to. scientific progress. It. is suggested, 
for example, that few original experiments 
have been done in the Jet Propulsion 
Laboratory—even though it was largely 
responsible for rushing the Explorer 
satellites into space as an answer to 
Russia’s Sputnik—compared with the 
discoveries in the nucléar field which 
have come from the Institute’s synchro- 
tron laboratory and in radio astronomy 
from its unique concentration of observa- 
tories at nearby{ Mount Wilson and 
Mount Palomar. 


EVERTHELESS about one-third of the 
N annual income of th¢ Institute is 
drawn regularly from contracts for special 
projects for government or industry ; 
another third comes from endowments, 
nearly a quarter from gifts and Io per 
cent from fees from students. These pay 
$1,275 a year for tuition, while board and 
other expenses add up to another $1,200 
or so. But over half of the under- 
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graduates—there are about 650 of them 
coming from all over the country— 
receive some form of scholarship, either 
from the Institute or from funds provided 
by various outside bodies, mainly business 
firms. This high proportion of scholar- 
ships underlines the exceptional ability of 
the Institute’s students. Not only does 
the number of applicants for entry rise 
each year, but so also does their quality ; 
practically alk of those applying are among 
the very best of the country’s high school 
pupils in mathematics and kindred sub- 
jects, and the final selection of the 180 
who are admitted each year, out of the 
1,600 or more who want to come, is based 


“on personal interviews and reports rather 


than on examinations. 

Once at Cal Tech, under a pioneering 
programme which is being copied else- 
where, the students are required to give 
a quarter of their time to studying the 
humanities, to prepare themselves for the 
wide responsibilities facing scientists to- 
day; similar importance is now being 
attached to such studies even for the 550. 
or so doing post-graduate work. The 
students. also find that they are being 
trained not for technical jobs in industry 
but for research work. Unless they expect 
to devote their lives to science they are 
not really welcome at Cal Tech—although 
for some at least the expectation may not 
last long after graduation. More scientific 
hdnours, awards and higher degrees have 
been won, man for man, by graduates of 
Cal Tech than by those of any other 
American institution. The relatively 
small number of students and the 
relatively large proportion of well-paid 
and outstandingly distinguished pro- 
fessors ensures a close community of 
high ideals and attainment. To preserve 
this academic atmosphere and personal 
contact the Institute does its best to resist 
the constant pressure for expansion 
although it is now conducting—very 
successfully—an appeal for $20 million 
for new buildings to relieve overcrowding. 
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WHEREVER YOU ARE... 
WHATEVER YOUR BUSINESS, 


California Bank's specialists in many fields... and a world- 
wide network of correspondents...are ready to serve 
you in all types of international banking transactions... 


INTERNATIONAL DIVISION 
Gustav Riedlin, Vice President a Manager 


CALIFORNIA BANK 


Head Office: 629 So. Spring St, Los Angeles 54, California 
Cabie Address: ‘“Banca!, Los Angeles’ 
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GATEWAY TO THE WESTERN U.S.A. 


Many of the world's leading shipping lines and their shipper customers 
now use the modern, economical facilities of the Port of Long Beach. 
Tonnage and ship arrivals are at the highest point in our history. A con- 
tinuous expansion program is providing new piers, berths and transit 
sheds which will be available in the near future. We invite inquiries from 
shipping lines, importers and exporters regarding present facilities and 
those under construction. 


SHIPPING 
















THE PORT OF LONG BEACH OFFERS: 
1. Fast access by truck via non-stop ‘‘free- 


LINES, yw to Los Angeles and other Western 
IMPORTERS, 2. Modern piers, transit sheds and ware- 
EXPORTERS: | , houses. 


3. Excellent stevedoring services for all gen- 
eral and bulk cargoes, grain and steel 
scrap. 

4. 10 to 20 minute run from berth to open sea. 

5. Dockside rail trackage connecting with 
major transcontinental railroads. 

6. Radar-radio ship pilotage. 


PORT OF LONG BEACH 


Dept. T.E., P.O. Box 578, Long Beach, California, U.S.A. 


Please write (on your 
letterhead) for com- 
plete details and for 
**Harbor Highlights," 
the Port's free, quar- 
terly news magazine. 
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to the Great new ships of 


P.:0O-ORIENT LINES 


(Oriert & Pacific Lines) 
CANBERRA 45,000 tons 
ORIANA 40,000 tons 


For detaiis of the regular Services to 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND 
FAR EAST, U.S.A. & CANADA 
apply to your local TRAVEL AGENT or 

P20 - ORIENT LINES 


14 Cockspur St., London, S.W.1 WHi 4444 
130 Leadennal! St.. London. &.C.3 AVE 8000 
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HE two film extras on the 
have more leisure than 
leisure \is an 
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acing on roller skates or watching people 
i and other w Every 


nowhere else to go, for most of them, at 
least, and it is therefore not surprising 
that jsuicides and alcoholism are at record 
levels in the state. 

Certainly there are dark depths beneath 
the Californian sunshine and these are 
reflected in the literature which has come 
out of the state—and in some of the films, 
too—and has its most notorious manifes- 
tation in the passive protest of the 
“ beatniks ” against the technological basis 
of today’s society in the place where that 
society has advanced farthest. But so far 


ALFway between San Francisco and 
Los Angeles is San Simeon, the 
place where one Californian tried to make 
a dream come true. On the top of a hill, 
1,600 feet up, with stupendous views of 
mountains and sea, in the middle of what 
was once a 270,000 actie-cattle ranch and 
is still practically uninhabited country, 
sits a romantic mansion surrounded by 
guest houses, terraces and patios, with 
magnificent trees and shrubs, and a huge 
swimming pool behind which is the 
facade of a Graeco-Roman temple. 

This is genuinely antique as is practi- 
cally everything in the 146 rooms of the 
fabulous castle which was built, with no 
regerd for expense, tojhouse a small part 
of the enormous collection of medieval and 
renaissance furniture, tapestries, ceilings, 
doors and objets d'art amassed by Mr. 


these rebels are only a much-publicised but 
very small minority. Most Californians are 
far too busy rushing after relaxation to have 
time for more introspective pursuits. In 
one week-end a resident of Pasadena can 
—and does—skin dive in the Pacific from a 
palm-fringed, eucalyptus-lined shore, ski 
among the huge ae of the Sierra 
Nevada and eat a barbecued steak in the 
desert. To drive fifty miles each way to a 
cocktail party—ofttn in a Rolls Royce or a 
foreign.sports car—is nothing. 

Most and probably all of the journey 
will be through built-up areas, but behind 
the low houses and their well-watered 
lawns are the bare brown hills, covered with 
wild flowers after the spring rains, and at 
dawn deer may drink at the kidney-shaped 
swimming pool. This is as common a part 
of the Californian house as a garage—and 


Castle 
in 
California 


William Randolph Hearst and the agents 
who bought for him all over the world at 
a cost of $1 million a year for half a 
century. 

The money came from the fortune 
made from Californian mines by Mr 
Hearst’s father and from the fortune he 
himself made from his nation-wide chain 
of newspapers, 30 of them and 15\maga- 
zines at the height of his power, notorious 
for their jingoism and scandalmongering 
and giving their owner an influence which 
he used in ways which made him equally 
notorious. The building project was 
begun in 1919 and left unfinished when 
Mr Hearst died in 1951 at the age of 
88. It is doubtful if it would ever have 
been finished, for the castle, embellishing 

_a place which he remembered nostalgic- 
ally as the scene.of family picnics when he 
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more necessary in the South where it rains 
on an average only forty days a year and 
where frost is unusual and therefore dis- 
astrous. The prevalence of the private 
swimming pool, even in quite modest neigh- 
bourhoods, epitomises not only the luxury 
of life in California but the emphasis on 
informality and being out of doors. This 
gives the Californian house its distinctive 
character ; here the open plan and its lack 
of privacy go all the way, bringing trees and 
the patio (needed for the maintenance of 
that permanent Californian suntan) right 
into the living-room. 

It is a type of architecture closely linked 
to the Japanese style of interior decoration 
which has come into fashion in California 
with the craze for all things oriental—Zen 
Buddhism, Trader Vic’s Polynesian restaur- 
ants with gardenias floating in communal 
bowls of rum punch, a revival of the Japan 
Society, a tea garden in the park. Cali- 
fornia, with its Chinatown in San Francisco, 
its Japanese market gardens, its Filipino 
servants, has always been responsible for a 
Far Eastern influence in the United States 
—and for trade in Far Eastern goods—but 
this latest movement is more pervasive 
than earlier ones. Just as one of the most 
marked trends in architecture all over 
America is that for the Californian house, 
so one of the most marked trends in 
interior decoration is that for Japan¢se 
furnishings. 


ane to do with the Californian 
way of living has in fact been diffused 
through the United States—sun worship, 
informal clothes, outdoor meals and con- 


was a child, had deep psychological signi- 
ficance for Mr Hearst. 

There he received his many guests 
like a king, descending each evening from 
his “celestial suite” on the roof to the 
refectory in a tiny lift (made from a hand- 
carved teakwood confessional) to dine 
with them in a refectory with a carved 
ceiling from an Italian monastery, a 
Gothic fireplace and choir stalls from 
a Catalonian cathedral. Surprisingly 
enough, the general effect, opulent as it is, 
is neither vulgar nor bogus and many who 
come to scoff stay to admire—grudgingly 
in the case of thése who remember Mr 
Hearst’s private and public life with 
revulsion. 

But most of the half million visitors 
who have flocked to San Simeon since it 
was opened to the public two years ago 
have littl knowledge of Mr Hearst, 
except perhaps as the prototype of Citizen 
Kane in the film of that name. They 
come in a stream of buses from the main 
gate five miles below, paying $2—$1 for 
a child—for a two-hour tour of what is 
now the Hearst San Simeon State 
Historical Monument, presented to Cali- 
fornia by Mr Hearst’s heirs. The state 
accepted the gift with misgiving, but 
it is bringing in more than enough to 
cover its costs of about $200,000 a year. 
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groups or literary clubs- 

driven fifty miles to get 

office does not want to go out again to 
symphony concert. As a result, orchestras, 
even in Los Angeles and San Francisco, 
not up to the standards of some in smaller 
cities in the east and only the run-of-the- 
mill theatrical hits bother to come to the 
west coast on tour from New York. 


, are chamber music groups and experimet 
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from older and already establi 
Southern California, on the other hand, 
lowed this tradition, getting its first 
influx as the aftermath of the Civil War. 
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.--AND BRISTOL SIDDELEY 


One of the largest manufacturers of motive power 
units in the world, Bristol Siddeley Engines Limited 
produce the Gamma. A liquid propellent rocket engine, 
the Gamma powers the Saunders-Roe Black Knight, 


Britain’s highly successful space research vehicle. An : 


extremely reliable powerplant, the Gamma produces a 
total sea-level thrust of 16,400 lb (7,438 kg) and nearly 
19,000 Ib (8,618 kg) outside the earth’s atmosphere, for 
a total powerplant weight of under 700 Ib. 





At the Woomera ‘rocket range in) Australia, the 
Gamma has sent Black Knight over 500 miles into 
space at speeds in excess of Mach 10 with unprecedented 
reliability. For, to date, every Black Knight vehicle 
has been launched successfully. 

Since Bristol Siddeley’s rocket division began work 
in 1946, it has developed a wide range of components. 
By combining these components in\)single or mulli- 
chamber layouts, thrust requirements from 500 lb up to 
100,000 lb can be met. 





Sy, = 
7 =e SIDDELEY ENGINES LIMITED 


CENTRAL OFFICE: MERCURY HOUSE, 195 KNIGHTSBRIDGE, LONDON Sw7 


AERO-ENGINE DIVISION: PO BOX 3, FILTON, ENGLAND + INDUSTRIAL DIVISIONS: PO BOX 17, COVENTRY, ENGLAND 
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SUPPLY THE POWER 


POWER FOR THIS 


The Bristo! Siddeley Orpheus, the world’s 
most advanced lightweight turbojet engine, powers 
this Fiat G91 strike fighter (chosen by NATO). 
The Orpheus is already in service in 6 different air- 
craft, is specified for 8 others, and is flying or 
licensed for building in India, Finland, Jugoslavia, 
France, Japan, USA, Italy, Germaty 


.AND THIS 


The Bristo! Siddeley Marine Proteus powers 


the world’s fastest naval vessels, the “Brave” class 
Royal Navy patrol boats, built by Vosper Ltd. 
Three Proteus deliver a total of 10,500 hp—give 
these 96-ft boate a speed of over 50 knots. The 
Marine Proteus is quick-starting, flexible, reliable 
and holds large reserves of power for acceleration. 


The Griste! Siddeley Preteus turboprop 
powers the Britannia airliner. Four Proteus give 
this 130-seat aeroplane a speed of over 400 mph— 
@ range of over 5,000 miles. The Proteus has logged 
over a million flying hours and Britannias are in 
service with RAF Transport Command and with 
twelve airlines all over the world. 
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Moving forward... 
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Almost every major industry 
owes something to this great 
organisation, for it supplies 
Lockheed brakes, Borg & Beck 
clutches, Thompson steering 
equipment or Purolator filters 
for the majority of Britain's 
vehicles and agricultural 
tractors. Aircraft too, depend 


AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS COMPANY LTD. on Lockheed hydraulic control, 
and shipping, power stations 
LOCKHEED HYDRAULIC BRAKE COMPANY LTD. ond teanmnaenad ania. 
BORG & BECK COMPANY LTD. = me 7 ~~ future 
with sound and reliable com- 
LOCKHEED PRECISION PRODUCTS LTD. ponents from the = Group. 
HILL & JACKSON (SPRINGS) LTD. 


BRITISH AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS PTY. LTD., AUSTRALIA 
AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS OF SOUTH AFRICA (PTY.) LTD. 
AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS COMPANY (N.Z.) LTD. 


AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS ASSOCIATED LTD. Leamington Spa, Warwickshire 
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Africa on the Move 


M. Lumumba’s- 
Tightrope 


LEOPOLDVILLE 


EFORE the mutiny of 
B part of the force pub- 

lique in Leopoldville 
and the garrison town of 
Thysville on Wednesday, 
two questions dominated 
discussion in Leopoldville 
after M. Patrice 
Lumumba, the prime 
minister, addressed the 
newly independent Congolese nation in assembly in the presence 
of King Baudouin last Thursday ; did he mean what he said, and 
can he really carry out the intentions hinted at ? A week later, the 
Belgians were still dazed by the bitterness of his speech and the 
affront that they felt was done to the king ; they were not mollified 
by the handsome amends which he made—after hurried representa- 
tions by Belgian officials—two hours afterwards. They feel that the 
first speech truly revealed the man like a flash of lightning and they 
take dangerously more comfort than they should in the fragility of 
his political position in the Assembly. 

To British ears, attuned to African nationalism, it was all in 
the day’s work—an almost inevitable discharge of bile after the 
schoolmasterly tone of the king’s speech and the suffocatingly stage- 
managed organisation of the independence programme by Flemish 
officialdom in the absence of any African initiative, political or 
otherwise, capable of putting on something more spontaneous. M. 
Lumumba, moreover, had just emerged from a gruelling period of 
political negotiation, and though he has been resoundingly success- 
ful, he is convinced that he owes this in no way to the Belgians 
but that on the contrary they have worked all along to install 
M. Kasavubu as prime minister, side-tracking him at best with 
the honorific position of chef d'etat. There is plenty on record 
to give substance to such a conclusion, notably M. van der 
Meersch’s sudden but abortive award of a mandate to form a 
government to M. Kasavubu after he had only given M. Lumumba 
a mandate to investigate the possibility of forming one and to report 
back. The truth in all deviousness is that M. van der Meersch may 
have been M. Lumumba’s best friend, intentionally or uninten- 
tionally, for he demonstrated to the Belgian public and big busi- 
nesses that M. Lumumba alone could hold the coalition together 
and reach the working agreement with M. Kasavubu which was 
essential to preserve the integrity of the Congo. Nevertheless it 
must have been very galling for M. Lumumba. His speech was 
the first completely independent action of which he was capable; 
and it was at best a sound instinct to try to rouse the Congolese 
to the national enthusiasm which so far has been conspicuously 
lacking. 

Stripped of its demagoguery, M. Lumumba’s speech hardly 








Messages from our own travelling correspondent 
display the pace of events in the ex-Belgian 
Congo, Nigeria and Cameroun. 


amounts to a revolutionary programme, and the prime minister 
has not greatly enlarged on it in subsequent speeches and inter- 
views. Three points give rise to most speculation. M. Lumumba 
declared that laws imposed from the outside would be altered as 
required, that the Congo would respect those contracts which have 
been freely entered into, and that while ex-patriates who co-operate 
will be welcome those who did not would be deported. It has 
been deduced, and it is probably true, that M. Lumumba wants 
to revise the Loi Fondamentale, which is in effect the constitution 
hammered out at the Brussels round table conference, at the earliest 
opportunity. His demands in the negotiations with M. Kasavubu 
show that he wants a constitution in which the head of state and 
the prime minister are combined in a single president. Equally 
important is the determination of his own party, the Mouvement 
National Congolais, to maintain a strong central government and 
not to yield to provincial and tribal separatism. 

M. Lumumba’s reference to contracts is suggestive because of 
the difficult financial position in which this rich territory finds itself. 
It has a national debt held abroad of the equivalent of over £300 
million and in the past year there has been an exodus of capital 
of over £100 million. This makes borrowing difficult, yet the 
budgetary deficit in the next six months is calculated at a total of 
about £49 million on a budget of approximately {£300 million. 
The exchequer is being financed from day to day by five-month 
treasury bills taken up by the local banks, and the currency reserve 
is regarded as collateral for advances made by Belgium. This 
budgetary impasse is embarrassing for a young and inexperienced 
government which finds itself in effect living on temporary accom- 
modation from its former paterfamilias. It would not be surpris- 
ing if the Congolese soon asked the Belgian government to accept 
most of the Congolese debt as part of the Belgian national debt, 
and even so regarded themselves as free thereafter to accept finan- 
cial help elsewhere, and perhaps later to devalue the Congolese 
franc when disembarrassed of Belgian-arranged debts. 

It is not surprising that M. Lumumba referred warningly to 
co-operation by Europeans. The plain fact is that Europeans will 
have to continue to administer the country, and so overwhelming 
is their preponderance in the civil serVice, quite apart from the 
big companies like the Société G » that this will give them 
very great substantive power. M. L is concerned to lay 
down at the outset (and he did so mildly) that Europeans must 
carry out Congolese policies, because the figures themselves may 
suggest that the ministers (some of whorn have a limited education) 
cannot be much more than puppets. In the first three grades of 
civil servants there are 4,600 Europeans to three Africans (though 
there have been many promotions of Africans to understudy senior 
ae and $5,159 Europeans to 635 Africans even in the fourth 
grade. Europeans preponderate in business, commerce and also 
in the powerful Flemish church hierarchy. M. Lumumba’s depen- 
dence on Europeans is most critical in the force publique where 
there are about 1,000 Belgian officers to some 30 African warrant 
officers (with another 50 Africans in officer training). No doubt 
M. Lumumba will consider bringing in other Europeans in all these 
sectors both from the west and the east, partly to replace some 
Belgians who have been bluntly told that they are persona non 
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grate. Yet M. Lumumba needs the force publique to maintain 
order and to deter any subsequent attempts by discontented pro- 
vinces to break away. This makes the unexpegted mutiny on 
Wednesday among recruits and other ranks of, the force publique 
& critical test of M. Lumumba’s ability to control the Congo and 
its government. If he does not back up his own officers and bring 
the force publique under his own control, the result will be chaos 
in which he himself will almost inevitably be swept away. 

| M. Lumumba has 35 seats in a house of 137; he depends on 
party alliances sealed by the gift of ministries—the government 
consists of over thirty ministers and ministerial secretaries distri- 
buted among all parties except the still powerful Kalonji faction 
and its supporters. His first political need is to strergthen his 
hold on power. His success in becoming prime minister and in 
creating a workable relationship with M. Kasavubu might suggest 
that he should go to the country again before long. He may do so, 
but his party organisation is still comparatively weak—indeed 
weaker than that of his nearest left-wing allies, the Parti Solidaire 
Africain—while the tribal and regional jealousies which were mani- 
fested in the recent elections are only just under control even now. 
New elections could prompt uncontrollable disorders. 

Thus M. Lumumba walks a tightrope. He cannot risk elections 
yet, but with a fragmented house and a composite majority he 
cannot work out easily a vigorous national policy that would 
win him new support. He must make day-to-day compromises. 
He is almost helplessly dependent on the Bejgians, yet he dare not 
allow the impression to grow that independence is unreal. The 
Congo, nevertheless, lives now on Belgian charity while, under the 
friendship treaty, the resident Belgian minister here sits in on 
ministerial meetings. The Belgian network is everywhere. The 
Congo is certain to be wooed by west and east, yet probably not 
to the extent of providing immediately the very substantial sums 
and aid needed to make much difference to the dependence of 
independent Congo. Doubtless, M. Lumumba will be tempted to 
use the cast to make a better bargain with the Belgians. Certainly, 
heavyfooted Flemish meddling will present the east with its best 
opportunity of African penetration since General de Gaulle stormed 
out of Guinea. The western interest is thus undoubtedly to help 
' M. Lumumba, and this means to help him to be, to appear, and to 
feel, increasingly independent of the Belgians without having to 
put himself in pawn elsewhere; this, too, is Belgium’s best long- 
term policy to retain its special position in the Congo. The first 
fact to be faced—but will the Belgians face it ?—is that M. 
Lumumba is a national leader; shaky perhaps, but there is no other. 


Who Will Rule Nigeria? 


LAGOS 


HILE the Congo struggles through party quarrels towards 
W its improvised statehood, and the French Community 
changes with every shake of the kaleidoscope, Nigeria moves with 
almost majestic calm and self-confidence towards its date with 
national destiny on October 1st. The three regions of the Federa- 
tion have already become independent within their regional com- 


acts of mud are reclaimed and dotted with elegant riviera-style 
the new federal parliament house takes shape and 1,500 
toil carly and late to get the huge new Leventis hotel 

ime for distinguished visitors from all parts of the world ; 

j steadily worse. 


ing to consider its political horoscope. Nigeria is 
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apparently Africa’s greatest democratic state, with a democracy 
that is anchored in federalism ; three stable political parties (the 


‘Northern Peoples Congress, the National Council of Nigeria avd 


the Cameroons, and the Action Group) entrenched in their res >>:- 
tive regions (North, East and West) and so balanced in the federal 
parliament that none cah rule there alone and one must form that 
basic safeguard of liberty and outlet for popular discontent, a 
substantial, ambitious and vote-hungry parliamentary opposition. 
This is of course in vivid contrast to almost every other African 
state, where the party in power tends always to dictatorship and 
opposition withers away on the older Latin American pattern. 

But will Nigeria remain the exception? Is the tough inter- 
change between the men in power and their would-be supplanters 
possible in the African context? . Many people think it quite 
alien to African ways of thought, tradition and history and forecast 
that the Nigerians will find ways (in spite of a tight constitution) 
to do away with it. If it is held important that parliamentary 
opposition should survive, then one thing should be watched: the 
position of the Action Group, which rules the Western regional 

house by 48 seats to 

28 (with four un- 

attached). The 

Action Group took a 

bad beating in the 

federal elections and 

now musters 73 seats 

in the federal house 

to 134 NPC, 89 

NCNC and 16 

others. It has cer- ° 

tainly lost face in 

the country, and 

though it has not 

proved entirely in- 

effective as an oppo- 

sition team, it has 

= mishandled one or 
SS two issues, notably 
the defence agree- 
ment with Britain 


(perhaps because its 
motions are not always treated fairly by the government). It exists 


however by virtue of its hold on the West, the richest region ; in 
African politics a source of patronage is essential to a political ' 
party ; without such nourishment it dies of debility and from 
inability to resist persecution, like the United party in Ghana. 
But the Action Group holds the West more weakly than cither 
of the other two parties: hold their own regions, and elections are 
due next summer at the latest. It has, moreover, been long enough 
in power to have become unpopular ; western taxes are heaviest 
while treatment of some of the Obas (local kings) has been rough. 
Chief Awolowo, a brilliant planner and organiser, often put 
efficiency before popularity. The Action Group is now short of 
money, as the negotiations to sell its paper, The Daily Service, 
to Mr Roy Thomson suggest. The NCNC claims that it would 
have won a western election had one been held immediately after 
the federal one ; and adds, sotto voce, that after independence. 
with the prestige it will have as partsier in the all-African federal 
government, its appeal will be irresistible even to many Yorubas, 
the tribal backbone of the Action Group. The Group, under the 
new Western premier, Chief Akintola, and the federal opposition 
leader, Chief Awolowo, evidently so far agrees with this that it is 
widely thought that they will go to the country by next September. 
Chief Akintola has been mending fences hard, especially in districts 
where there were autocratic local Action Group councils and where 
the Group's vote fell in the federal election. He is helped by a 
split in the NCNC ranks in Ibadan. The regional house is to be 
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increased in size—a proceeding likely to help the party in power. 
The house of chiefs is also to be enlarged—which means pay and 
prestige for chiefs in marginal constituencies. Yet Nigeria’s political 
pundits forecast that the Action Group will at best scrape home. 

They all agree, however, that if it fails, it will probably die as 
a live opposition, probably also as a political party. This would 
be decisive. Nigeria would then be ruled by a North-South coali- 
tion, which would divide the country dangerously—and would open 
the way to change the British-made constitution in a dictatorial 
direction, which is probably impossible while three strong parties 
survive. As it is, the NPC and NCNC rule by a pact which gives 
the latter, weaker party (led by Dr Azikiwe) plenty of room for 
manceuvre. The NCNC has eight ministers in a ministry of 18, 
including the ministry of finance. (This is held by Chief Festus 
Okotie-Eboh, who has just set the Muslim, increasingly pro-Arab 
Northerners, at loggerheads by agreeing to Israeli loans and credits.) 
The NCNC has also obtained from the coalition some fat outside 
jobs for its supporters; in addition, it has been promised the ministry 
of foreign affairs after independence. Finally, and most important 
of all, the bargain entered into after the federal elections includes 
the promise of the governor-generalship for Dr Azikiwe. 

There is many a slip between cup and lip. “ Zik” is not “ HE” 
yet. But it seems the most likely of all possibilities when Sir James 
Robertson goes (and he may not go for some months). It means, 
however, the appointment to a figurehead position of an active 
politician; for not only has Zik, as president of the Senate (also 
an avowedly non-political post) declared that he is still a politician 
in politics, but in fact Zik is the NCNC, will always be so while 
he lives, and the NCNC would probably collapse without him. 
How, then, can he exercise the impartial functions of a governor- 
general ? It is probable that his ideas of a constitutional monarchy 
approximate to those of George III. He is certainly a republican, 
and would certainly work to make Nigeria a republic perhaps in 
the three-year period that Ghana has taken; but his idea of a presi- 
dent coincides neither with that of the American constitution nor 
with the self-effacing position of Dr Rajendra Prasad in India. By 
day, Government House might be non-political; by night, the back- 
stairs would be in constant use. In his tours abroad the governor- 
general would blandly make policy statements. In short, the 
struggle between the prime minister and the governor-general would 
be on. It was partly for that reason that the British co-operated 
so wholeheartedly in London earlier this year in stripping the 
governor-general of every possible power; but will this disarm the 
redoubtable Zik ? 


OR public consumption, the Action Group disapproves of the 
idea of an active politician becoming governor-general and will 
probably propose an Emir or Oba for the job. Privately, Action 
Group politicians see in it the certainty of the collapse of the NPC- 
NCNC coalition, and will therefore not oppose it. They think that 
Zik, once ensconced in Government House, would make life impos- 
sible for any prime minister and in that see a chance for them- 
selves, though not, curiously enough, as yet in an alternative 
coalition with the North. But they could again miscalculate. 
Clearly, Sir Abubakar Tafawa Balewa, the present prime minister, 
would find Dr Azikiwe a thorn in his flesh.. But Dr Azikiwe has 
for some time now cultivated a surprising friendship with Sir 
Ahmadu Bello, Sardauna of Sokoto, premier of the Northern region. 

- The two leaders are remarkably close. And as Sir Ahmadu is 
stronger by far than Sir Abubakar, Zik may well be in a position 
to enlarge the governor-general’s prerogatives with impunity: at 
least for atime. In the end, he—or the NCNC—would break with 
(and probably declare electoral war on) the North; but long before 
that’ he would have hoped to eliminate the Action Group as an 
opposition party. The Action Group even thinks this might be 
attempted by instituting direct rule in the West, after faked “ dis- 
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turbances” by the Zikist vanguard (young and very left-wing 
NCNC supporters). 

In this tangled skein there is immense scope for the proclivities 
of Nigerian politicians of all parties. The danger is that it will dis- 
tract their attention from the urgent unsolved problems of an under- 
developed country, and weaken Nigeria’s voice in West African 
councils generally. In this all-against-all an agile opposition may 
survive, for a time. But whether this would give the electorate a 
genuine epportunity to change the government and to check minis- 
terial and presidential (or vice-regal) excesses has yet to be seen. 


Cameroun Under Strain 


YAOUNDE 


HE treaty of assistance between the Republic of Cameroun 
- and France is now in process of renewal, despite the protests 
of Ghana and Guinea that by keeping French-officered troops under 
French command on Camerounian soil it completely invalidates 
Cameroun’s claim to be independent. Ghana has formally recog- 
nised Cameroun as an independent state, but the great map of 
Africa in the hall of Parliament House in Accra does not show 
Cameroun as an African state; Ghana does not recognise the 
government-of-all-the-talents installed in Yaoundé under President 
Ahidjo and the prime minister, M. Assale,.. It continues to give 
support to Dr Moumié, the leader of the Union des Populations 
Camerounaises in voluntary exile in Accra, accredits no ambassador, 
and is thought (perhaps exaggeratedly) to be the focus of the 
operations that feed from outside the guerrilla war which saps the 
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southern, non-Muslim half of 
else. It is not easy to assess the strength of the terrorists, as it is 


neds Coar tanbohe Uiipaites aaa training areas 
they are given their fill of food, drink and girls, and then sen 
earn their pleasure—to kill and bring in money. 


but many have never heard of it, as propaganda is defective). 
side this area, Yaoundé and Douala are cities under curfew ; in 
the latter the Bamileke are in strength. The present terrorist target 





The Cameroun government, on its side, knows that it must tackle 
the economic causes of the maquis. Unhappily it bas not got far, 


a Cameroun army of cight companies, 
of which are operational. Buyt the usual reckoning is that ten 
as many regulars are necded to root out a given number of 

-organised guerrillas. On any such formula Cameroun could 
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divides Cameroun from Nigeria, in so many ways its natural ally. 
There is no doubt that Yaoundé, if only for prestige reasons, 
desires reunification, and that Northern Nigeria wants to hang 


‘on to Northern Cameroons, however much the Federation dis- 


interests itself in the South. Yer it can hardly ease the Bamileke 
problem if the. Bamenda people, who are akin to the Bamileke, 
are added to the Cameroun population. 

But these crosscurrents tend inevitably to pull a coalition apart. 
Ministers do not speak with one voice. The coalition consists of the 
Union Camerounaise with 52 members (and 5 ministers), mainly 
from the North, 9 Progressistes (with 2 ministers), 18 of the Front 
Populaire, the tamed UPC (with 2 ministers) and 10 Democrates 
Camerounais, led by M. Mbida, who, however, has refused to enter 
the government, demanding a revision of the constitution, and 
“la decolonisation totale du Cameroun ”—which is where it joins 
hands with the UPC opposition) though it opposes violence. Un- 
fortunately the ideas of the left for “an African solution,” though 
wordy, make little sense of the actual situation. But they corre- 
spond with widespread dissatisfaction, and the danger is that the 
government may gradually break up. M. Ahidjo has theoretically 
the power to rule alone, but such a regime would be a present to 
Cairo. The only real solution is an intensified effort to draw off 
the rebel manpower into constructive works. The next six months 
may be decisive, and western help would be welcome. A Cameroun 
minister remarked recently that “if West Africa is a revolver, 
Cameroun is the trigger.” At whom does it point, and whose 
finger is on the trigger ? 


Algerian Interlude 


\ FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


IPLOMACY, it has been said, paraphrasing Clausewitz, is the 

continuation of war by other means. The French ultimatum 
to the Algerian envoys at Melun last week would have made sense 
if the insurgents really had no other choice than acceptance or 
surrender. Everything, however, seemed to indicate that their 
military position was not desperate and that they were not com- 
pelled, any more than were the French, to accept any conditions 
whatever. M. Debré’s stratagem, therefore, did not come off. The 
government-in-exile, having heard the report of its envoys who 
had flown back to Tunis from Melun, rejected the terms dictated 
by the French. At the same time, it restated its willingness to 
send a delegation again to Paris to prepare for a visit by M. Ferhat 
Abbas, if the conditions of negotiation could be agreed by common 
consent and not imposed unilaterally. 

The Algerian reply was prompt and skilful. The statement, 
published in Tunis on Monday and backed up in harsher tones 
in a broadcast by M. Ferhat Abbas on Tuesday, points out 
that the Algerian envoys were simply faced with the French terms 
and that their own proposals were all rejected. It quotes some 
examples of its points of disagreement with the French and draws 
the conclusion that the French attitude really amounts to “a 
refusal to negotiate” ; “new formule have been devised simply 
to obtain our surrender.” The insurgents were, it seems, to have 
been put as culprits in the international dock. 

The French government must have grasped that its stratagem 
did not succeed, since it is now being whispered that the Melun 
terms were not really as stiff or rigid as at first reported. One 
sentence in the Tunis communiqué, however, shows that the conflict 


de Gaulle’s declaration of June 14th did not correspond to their 
original understanding of the text. It will be recalled that the 
part of the speech dealing with Algeria was significant by reason 


of its silences. All the previous statements that were particularly 
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distasteful to the insurgents were conspicuous by their absence. 
The leaders of the insurrection interpreted these omissions as 
implicit concessions and as signs that General de Gaulle was ready 
for a compromise. This is why they agreed to send a delegation 
to France. But efforts were apparently made at Melun to persuade 
the Algerian envoys that they were wrong, that the general's 
silences had to be understood in the context of his previous pro- 
nouncements. M. Boumendjel got the impression that any other 
Algerian delegates would be expected to come to Paris to beg 
for peace and, since beggars cannot be choosers, would have little 
chance of obtaining the political guarantees without which the 
insurgents do not intend to lay down arms. At this week's meeting 
in Tunis it was therefore decided to wait and see whether more 
conciliatory signs do not appear from the French side. 

It is now up to Paris to make the next move. By drawing a 
distinction between the general's text and his subordinates’ inter- 
pretation of it, the insurgents make it easier for General de Gaulle 
to resume the dialogue. He could possibly do it this week, in one of 
his speeches during his tour of Normandy. But his first reference 
to the Algerian question at St. Lé on Wednesday—putting the 
blame for the delay on the insurgents—contained no new initiative. 
The impression prevailing in presidential circles is that General de 
Gaulle is in no hurry, that another respite will merely strengthen 
his bargaining position. The wisdom of such delaying tactics is 
doubtful. The Algerian war cannot be shelved like a file. The 
advocates of French Algeria, civilian and military, will not waste 
their time in the interval. (Rumour has it that their pressure had 
something to do with the hardening of the French position last 
week.) The war, moreover, has its own momentum. If in the sixth 
year of fighting Paris no longer expects to impose its solution 
by force of arms, it can hardly hope that the peace terms will be 
entirely of its own choosing. What is true of war is true of 
diplomacy. 


After the Genoa Riots 


FROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT 


HE violent upsurge of antifascist fecling in Genoa last week 

seems to have taken the government and the Christian Demo- 
crat party by surprise. Less than two months after the Church 
set its’ veto on a Catholic “opening to the Left,” the Christian 
Democrats have received equally peremptory warning from the 
country not to pursue their flirtation with the fascists. 

The riots in Genoa were a reaction to the increasingly defiant 
attitude assumed by the neo-fascist party (MSI) since it established 
a claim, or at least staked a claim to one, to “ condition ” the Tam- 
broni t. With every week that passed the fascists pressed 
their advantage, and the recent wedding of Mussolini's youngest 
daughter was an occasion to rally the ci-devants for an unneces- 
sarily provocative display. It seems that permission to hold the 
MSI congress in the heart of Genoa was granted by the preceding 
government and prefect. It was an irresponsible concession even 
then, for Genoa is a city with a fighting partisan record which suf- 
fered heavily from reprisals during the war. Its population is com- 
posed largely of dockers and workers in heavy industry. Of course, 
the Communists “ muscled in” and applied their organising tech- 
nique to the spontaneous popular demonstration. For them the 
projected MSI congress was a most welcome opportunity to escape 
from the embarrassment of isolation by trying to reform a national 
liberation front with all the left-centre democratic parties. It came 
most handily at a time when relations between the Communist and 
Socialist parties were strained almost beyond bearing. 

On the whole, the government has handled the situation wisely. 
When things began to get hot in Genoa the MSI tried to make 
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the government take the responsibility of forbidding the congress. 
Instead, the prefect offered the fascists another theatre in a different 


ministry of the interior in the Senate. 
government to fall until the debate is transferred to the Chamber, 
and by that time Signor Tambroni may have found reinforcements 
or fascist wrath may be appeased. But the riots in Genoa have 
shown clearly that the prime minister’s fascist experiment has no 
future but violence. The government has drawn back, but its present 
position is untenable and it will be hard put to last even through 
the summer holidays and the Olympic Games. 

It has come as a welcome surprise to many Italians to find that 


prevent crystallising 
front, with the Social Democrats flying off to the centre. 


German Social Democrats: 
Penitent but Praised 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


Creenens there is no doubt about it, at times becomes the 
wearer ie eee See ee ee oe 
weeks’ summer recess to the unfamiliar accompaniment of public 
approbation. All the participants in its last debate had spoken 
with enough unanimity to hold out some hope to the nation of the 
two major west German parties agrecing at last on the funda- 
mentals of foreign policy, and consequently of the Federal Republic 
presenting a firmer face to the outside world. 

Yet it was not quite all to Dr Adenauer’s liking. Most of the 
plaudits had gone to the frankly chastened 
embodied for the occasion in the Chancellor’s particular bete noire 
et rouge—none other than Herbert Wehner, the Social Democrats’ 
dynamic deputy chairman and an apostate communist. But Dr 
Adenauer’s disappointment at having been offered so little of Herr 
Wehner’s neck to swipe at was mitigated by comfort of a sort from 
another quarter. On July 2nd, nine of the fifteen right-wing 
German Party deputies in the Bundestag, including two cabinet 
ministers, became members of the Christian Democratic party in 
the conviction that it was their proper home. 

The debate on foreign policy was held at the Chancellor’s insis- 
tence. Profoundly disquicted by the latest Russian moves at Paris 
and Geneva, the Social Democrats had made it known thai they 
had now lost faith in the efficacy of their own prescriptions, even 
though they were not quite ready yet to swallow neat all of Dr 
Adenauer’s medicine. They had declared that the time had come 
for the two major parties to hold a stocktaking of the content of 
their policies, and to try to piece something useful together out of 
the two warehouses. They appreciated that, on their part, this 
would mean having to cat some humble pie; and they had wanted 





At the turn of the year 1985 the heavens will be confidently 
scanned for a spectacular comet last seen in 1910. The basis of 
this prediction we owe to the man who first established the fact 
that this comet makes a periodic return : Edmond Halley, son of a 
soap-boiler, Professor of Geometry at Oxford, Astronomer Royal, 
a Feliow of the Royal Society from 1678 to 1742 and its Secretary 
for 8 years. 

Although Halley is most readily associated with the comet to 
which he gave his name, his contributions to science during along 
life ranged far and wide. In 1696, at the command of William Ill, he 
was appointed captain of H.M.S. Paramour and set out to survey 
the variation of the magnetic compass in the Atlantic, embodying 
the results in a chart of novel form. This was immensely useful to 
mariners, for with its help they could calculate how far their 
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Salute to the Royal Society 


compass needie would deviate from true North at any point on the 
ocean, Later Halley extended his chart to all the oceans of the 
world except the Pacific, and the issue of edition after edition in 
English, French and Dutch testified to its practical value. On 
another voyage, he charted the tides of the English Channel and 
so made possible the speedier passage of ships. Halley's 
explanation of the earth's magnetism was not greatly improved 
upon for more than 200 years. And it was he who persuaded 
Newton to have published the great Principia (and paid for its 
printing), who charted the stars of the Southern Hemisphere, and 
observed the moon through an 18-year cycle—a project he 
started at the age of 65. When he lay dying at 85, still a naval 
captain on half pay, he could look back on a career in which 
scientific genius had been the true handmaiden of practical needs. 


This is one of a series of special advertisements issued by Imperial Chemical 
Industries Limited as a tribute to the Royal Society in its Tercentenary Year, and as 
a public acknowledgement of the inspiration it has afforded to British Industry. 
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to make a snack of it in the comparative obscurity of the Bundestag 
foreign affairs committee. Already just as mindful of next year’s 
election as are the Social Democrats. Dr Adenauer saw to it that 
they sat at table in full gaze of the public. 

Dr Adenauer took no direct part in the debate. Listening warily 
from his corner throne, he left it mainly to Herr von Brentano, 
the foreign minister, to rub it in that it was the Christian Demo- 
cratic Union, opposed at every turn by the Social Democrats, that 
had sired the policies by which the Federal Republic was surviving 
through alliance and integration with the West. There was no 
justification whatever for a stocktaking of policies to see who had 
the best. After Herr Wehner’s modest and restrained reply, the 
Christian Democrats had the good sense not to belabour the peni- 
tent. Freiherr von Guttenberg, usually a lusty hitter, graciously 
conceded that Herr Wehner’s speech had been “ masterly . . . the 
perfection of charm.” 

Herr Wehner is one of the very few deputies who can command 
the Bundestag’s attention for longer than five minutes. The 
chamber was extraordinarily hushed as he adduced the six funda- 
mental principles of foreign policy, which he claimed, the Social 
Democrats now shared with the Christian Democrats: 


1. The present) status of Berlin, virtually a part of the Federal 
Republic, must preserved. 

2. Opposed to any kind of dictatorship, the German people had 
decided they ed to the western community of nations. 

3. All responsible forces in west Germany rejected communism. 

4. All agreed t 
be alleviated. 

5. Already divided by communism, Europe must not allow itself 
to be divided any farther, and must collaborate as extensively as 
possible. 

6. All agreed that the demands of military security must be 
satisfied, and that the necessary measures should be concerted in 
such a way as to preserve peace. 


t the living conditions of the east Germans must 


Drawing such conclusions as the Social Democrats think it fir, 
or possible. to state at this moment, Herr Wehner went on to say 
explicitly that the party no longer questioned the necessity for 

‘ Federal Germany to be committed unequivocally to Nato and 
consequently to rearmament. In view of communist theory and 
practice, ideas such as military “disengagement ” and “ thinned- 
out” zones must be buried with the past. The times were so 
menacing that divided Germany could not endure an unbridgeable 
chasm between the Christian Democrats and the Social Democrats. 
And so it came about, on the motion to approve Herr von 
Brentano’s restatement of government policy, that the Social 
Democrats merely abstained from voting. Behind the scenes they 
are now trying, unhappily, almost desperately, to clear their minds 
on the issue of nuclear weapons for the Bundeswehr. On Wednes- 
day they came out firmly against any German acquisition of the 
Polaris intermediate-range missile (a question discussed on p. 126). 

Herr Strauss, the minister of defence, advised the Social Demo- 
crat leaders to get on with their own stocktaking and set quickly 
about imparting their new thoughts to the rank and file, whom 
they had filled hitherto with doubts about Nato and defence, and 
encouraged to believe that the defence budget could be reduced 
by DM 250 million to build schools and swimming pools, But 
the process of re-education has already begun. Herr Wehner’s six 
fields of agreement between the rival parties had been surveyed 
first by Herr Brandt, the moderate and personable burgomaster 
of Berlin, who seems destined soon to be formally proclaimed as 
the Social Democrats’ alternative to Dr Adenauer in 1961. Herr 
Brandt shrewdly absented himself from the debate. He must now 
walk warily if he is to succeed. His political enemies are after 
his blood. In its issue of ‘July 1st, the right-wing periodical Des 
Deutsche Wort asked whether it was true that Willy Brandt, “ like 
his colleague Ilja Ehrenburg,” had served as a newspaper corres- 
pondent in the Spanish civil war, or had fought with one of the 
Red brigades. Had he at one time fought, as a Norwegian soldier. 
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against the Germans ? Was that the reason why Karl Frahm of 
Lubeck had changed his name to Willy Brandt ? Clearly, with 
1961 in mind, the parties of the right are not altogether gladdened 
at the sight of the Social Democrats in the confessional. 


After the Kidnapping 


o W: have got Eichmann and Argentina gets an apology” 

is a typical Israeli reaction to the Security Council's 
resolution demanding appropriate reparations for the kidnapping 
of the Nazi criminal. For the moment Adolph Eichmann is left 
to the attentions of “ Department 06,” the special police bureas 
that was set up fo sift and marshall the facts for his indictment. 
Whether Argentina will be content with an apology for the viola- 
tion of sovereignty committed during Eichmann’s capture is 
doubtful. Bur the Hebrew press hopefully assumes that the 
incident will be brought to an end through normal ‘diplomatic 
channels, and that good relations with Argentina will be restored. 
But the fact that the Eichmann case was brought before the Security 
Council will probably make the Israelis more cautious if they again 
have to deal with a Nazi criminal still at large. 

The dramatic announcement of Eichmann’s capture caused 
tremendous excitement and elation in Isracl. To many people his 
name means almost as much as that of Hitler. That the man 
who had been in charge of the liquidation of European Jewry 
should have been apprehended after a search of fifteen years, and 
by Israeli agents at that, was applauded as an act of historic justice. 
Day after day the Israeli newspapers recalled the years of horror 
in which Eichmann played the central role; the death camps, 
the gas chambers, the proposa. to trade a rumber of Hungarian 
Jews for trucks. Then the minister of justice intervened. Deeply 
concerned about the legal correctness of the trial, he warned the 
press that the Eichmann issue was to be considered sub judice. 
He found little understanding. Most people denied bluntly tha’ 
normal considerations should apply to the Eichmann case. “ Should 
we talk of Eichmann as suspect when everybody knows what he 
has done?” asked the newspapers and refused to heed the minister's 
warning ; so far there has been no charge of contempt of court. 

The proposal to set up an international court of justice for t' ¢ 
Eichmann trial has not been taken seriously in Isracl. Dr Nahum 
Goldmann, the president of the World Zionist Organisation, sug- 
gested this shortly after Eichmann was captured. But the fact 
that he made the proposal during a newspaper interview and 
without first contacting the government spoilt eny chance it had 
of success. Mr Ben-Gurion angrily rejected the idea. For him the 
very fact that Eichmann had been captured by Israclis and was 
to stand trial in Israel was of major importance, and his stand has 
been backed by the cabinet and by a very large section of the public. 

This first jubilant phase gave way to uncasiness when it became 
evident that Argentina was not going to accept Eichmann’s kid- 
napping without protest. The Israeli government was unprepared 
with its response to Argentina’s note of protest. The explana- 
tions that were proffered were neither quick nor persuasive, 
and several newspapers accused the government of clumsiness. 
Certainly the government was guilty of a number of misjudgments. 
At first it was apparently believed that the place where Eichmann 
had been kidnapped could be kept secret. Later, the government 
failed to understand Argentina’s reaction to a violation of its 
sovereign rights, and also failed to appreciate the importance of 
the right of political asylum in South America. Israclis began 
to breathe more easily when the United States delegate to the 
Security Council declared that the incident should be considered 


. closed after the resolution on appropriate reparations had been 


demand Eichmann’s extradition. 
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carried on vigorously but 


} . But the aim of the trial is not 
only to convict Eichmann, but to impress upon the world the 
immense dangers of a totalitarian regime built on racial ideology ; 
it is also intended to give a history lesson to the younger generation 
in Israel. 

Whether the trial will achieve these ends depends on the way it 
develops. There is always the danger that a world surfeited with 
horror will take in the atrocity stories but not the lessons they arc 
meant to teach. And the reaction of Israeli youth is difficult to guess 
beforehand. ones Israclis differ so much from 
their parents that ee ees ne 

under Hitler. They are tough and they have twice beaten 

Arabs. tae aha dhe das et Aebadce Coenlt sgeiat bane 

asa of course. Al they have been told again 
again that six million Jews were murdered by the Nazis, they 
cannot imagine a world in which one is unable to fight back. It 
remains to be seen whether the trial will increase their under- 
standing of the way in which the mass of European Jewry allowed 
themselves to be murdered—something that appears in the eyes of 
as a disgrace. 
influence the relations between Israel and 
The history of the death-camps involves 
only the attitude of the Germans under the Nazi regime but 
reaction of other nations to the liquidation of almost all 
European Jewry. The trial may bring up again not only the 
stories of gallant rescue operations but also of the failure of the 
world to understand in time what was going on in Germany and to 
provide refuge for the hunted. _ The Israeli, living under a con- 


. The Eichmann trial may easily increase this feel- 


All Change in Quebec 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN CANADA 


HE victories of the provincial Liberal parties in Quebec and 

New Brunswick on June 22nd and 27th have greatly heartened 
the federal Liberals led by Mr Lester Pearson. They undoubtedly 
teduce the chances of re-election for the Conservative members from 
either province. This may be particularly ‘true in Quebec, where 
many, perhaps most, of the 51 federal Conservatives elected in 1958 
had the active help of Mr Maurice Duplessis, then prime minister 
and boss of the powerful Union Nationale machine. Mr Duplessis 
died last September after ruling Quebec since 1936, except for the 
war years. His immediate successor, Mr Paul Sauvé, probably 
had enough character and supporters to retain power in his own 
right. But he died after only four months as prime minister. 
After his death, the party divided and had to elect Mr Antonio 
Barrette as a compromise candidate, Having failed to hold the 
Union Nationale machine together in the provincial election, he will 
not be able to give much help to Mr Diefenbaker’s federal candi- 
dates when the time comes. 


_Quebec’s change of regime, which took place on Wednesday, 


i of 95, was larger than most people had expected. Yet 

hat has really happened is that political facts have belatedly 
‘with social and economic movements. 

i have understood the ruthless grip 

ished over nearly all sections of the 
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community. He dictated to big business through his control over 
natural resources. -He offered protection to employers against 
labour through a docile labour relations board and the provincial 
police, which was under his exclusive personal control. A side- 
light on this is that some fifteen provincial policemen were arrested 
by the municipal constabularies during last week's election and 
accused of interfering with the polling. He treated his cabinet 
ministers with ridicule and the Speaker as an underling. He 


- decided in every particular what the assembly should do. When 


even ministers were allowed to speak only at his dictation, the 
state of the provincial civil ‘service can be imagined. 

An immense task faces the new prime minister, Mr Jean Lesage, 
who is only 48 and still looks almost boyish. Every agency of 
the government, including the police, is manned by people who 
have had to be completely subservient to the Duplessis machine. 
A considerable body of the Catholic clergy always backed Mr 
Duplessis, although recently some younger priests have been speak- 
ing out against corruption with some effect. The people of Quebec, 
including the English-speaking business and professional com- 
munity, now face the delicate problem of adaptation. Accustomed 
as many of them have been to pay tribute to Mr Duplessis, they 
do not now know who, if anyone, should get this levy. 

Fortunately Mr Jean Lesage has had good training for his diffi- 
cult task of reform. Although he must still play down his earlier 
career in the federal government, he gained considerable experience, 
including two years as Mr Pearson’s parliamentary assistant in the 
department of external affairs, and six months in a similar position 
under Mr Douglas Abbott, Canada’s best postwar finance minister. 
For two years he was in charge of the new department of northern 
affairs. He showed himself, in these Ottawa years, as a man of 
underlying principle with sufficient flexibility to meet political 
necessities. It will take a nice balance of these two qualities to 
direct successfully the transformation of public life that he has 
promised to Quebec. 

The English language press has been suggesting that the Quebec 
Liberals beat Mr Duplessis’s Union Nationale party by adopting 
its own weapons, and particularly by standing just as irreconcilably 
for provineial autonomy. Certainly Mr Lesage and his supporters 
laid great stress on the preservation of the province's constitutional 
rights and its distinctive French culture. They are pledged to 
establish a new department of cultural affairs to promote French 
arts and humanities, both within the province and elsewhere in 
North America. They are also committed to summoning an inter- 
provincial conference with the idea of examining a more satisfac- 
tory basis for the division of revenues between the federal, provin- 
cial and municipal governments. 


\ 


n the other hand, Mr Lesage has promised to accept federal 
O grants for roads and for hospital insurance, both of which Mr 
Duplessis rejected as interference with provincial rights. He has 
attacked the present agreement on grants for universities ; instead 
he proposes to form a provincial council of universities that could 
accept grants without involving the provincial government at all. 
The basic approach seems to be to promote Quebec’s distinctive 
culture not less but more actively, by substituting positive pro- 
vincial action for negative opposition to every federal action. 

The new prime minister of New Brunswick, Mr Louis Robi- 
chaud, is also a bilingual French Canadian and a graduate of Laval 
University. He comes from a part of the province that is largely 
French speaking. He is only 34, but has been in the legislature 
since 1952, throughout the eight years of Mr Hugh John Flem- 
ming’s Conservative government. Under his leadership the Liberals 
gained a narrow majority mainly by promising to abolish premiums 
for a scheme of hospital insurance introduced by the previous 
government. Now he has the merry task of finding some other 
way to raise the moncy. 


1 
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WILLIAMS & HUMBERT'S 


DRY SACK 


SHERRY 









A Farmer's Guide 
to 160 Acres 


For over 50 years DRY SACK — 
Spain's famous Medium Dry 
Sherry—has been a popular 
favourite throughout the world 
it will be to your advantage 

to carry adequate stocks of achinery exhibits occupied nearly two-thirds of the 160 


bottles—and smalier sizes Mitres of the Royal Show ground at Cambridge. The 
thousands of machines and implements there reflected the 























Shippers of the famous inventiveness of British manufacturers and the need of 
WALNUT BROWN farmers throughout the world to increase production at a 
CANASTA CREAM lower labour cost. 

CARLITO ane CEDRO 


Those who were unable to go to Cambridge during the 
Sherries Show will profit enormously from a feature entitled 


** Preview of Machines at the Royal Show”’ 


in the current issue of Farm Mechanization containing 
valuable and complete information covering the whole 
Machinery Section. 

BODEGAS: MOREE GE LA PRERTERA GPAs * LONDON MOUSE: 25 GEETINNS LANE €e8 A further review of new developments and a summing-up 
of progress in mechanization, as indicated by the Show 
exhibits, will be published in the AUGUST issue, available 
on Tuesday, August 9. 


“Farm Mechanization™ is a comprehensive monthly review 
of modern mechanized farming practice. It is essential for 
farmers who are seeking better usage of existing machinery; 
for dealers and distributors who need knowledge of new, 
practical and profitable lines; for engineers concerned with 
design and maintenance. 


Farm Mechanization is one of fourteen opinion-shaping 
journals published by Temple Press Limited. Each of 
these publications is a leader in its field — and not only in 
the home market. Every year 2} million copies circulate in 
133 countries throughout the world. The specialized 
journals of Temple Press are authoritative and informative. 
It pays to advertise in them. 


Over one hundred books and directories are published in 
association with these journals by Temple Press Book Division. 
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Mechanization 





MONTHLY BIG 


TEMPLE PRESS LIMITED 
Bowling Green Lane 
London E.C.1 


Farm Mechanization - The Motor 

The Acroplane and Astronautics — Plastics 
The Commercial Motor - Light Meals 
Cyoting and Mopeds « The Motor Shig 
Motor Cycling with Scooter Weekly 

The Petroleum Times 

Nu lear ineering © The Overseat 


Engineer - Motor Boat and Ya. hing 

The Ow Byte ant Cos Turbine 
Assoviated The Surveyor 

and Mi ond Comp Engineer 


Sixty Nine Vears of Specialized Publishing 





Economic development in Asia is bringing 
higher living standards to these young people 
and to the vast population of that continent. 
Demand for an ever increasing range of 
merchandise is steadily rising. If you are 
interested in trade ‘with these expanding 
markets, you are invited to avail yourself of the 
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.banking and information services of The 


Chartered Bank and its subsidiary, The 
Eastern Bank’ Limited. The combined 
organisation of the two banks comprises one 
hundred branches in twenty-five territories 
extending from the Eastern Mediterranean 
to the Pacific Ocean. 


THE CHARTERED: BANK 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1253) 


_HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End, London branch: 2 Regent Street, London, S.W.1 - Branches in the United Kingdom 
alse at Manchester and Liverpool - Agencies at New York and Hamburg. 


The Eastern Bank Limited teap orfice: 2 a 3 CROSHY SQUARE, LONDON, F.C.3 
Associated Banks: Allahabad Bank Lid. (Incorporated in India) 


+ The Irano British Bank (Incorporated in Iran) 
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The Cost of Outer Space 


T becomes daily less likely that the Government will have 
made up its mind whether it is prepared to finance a 
large-scale programme of research into space before 

Parliament rises for the summer recess. Any addition to the 
sum of knowledge is desirable in itself and space research 
promises a great contribution. The trouble is an economic 
one. Enormous sums are required to perform the experi- 
ments ; so great, indeed, that they raise the question whether 
in this case knowledge might not cost too much. Must British 
science ride into space on a Rolls-Royce ? Is it possible to find 
some cheaper form of transport ? 

The cost of satellites themselves, the flying laboratories in 
which space experiments are carried out, represents less than 
half of one per cent of the total bill the Government is being 
asked to meet ; most of the cost is involved in developing a 
launching rocket to put them into space. It must be powerful 
enough to put a satellite weighing at least half a ton, and 
preferably a ton, into orbit a few hundred miles above the 
earth, and of sending smaller packages greater 
distances into space. It should be capable of such 
development that in ten or fifteen years satellites 
weighing up to ten tons could be placed in orbit 
as part of a world-wide communications system with 
satellites replacing ground-based radio. 

Taking a space research programme in two 
stages, starting with purely scientific investigations 
and then moving, perhaps after five years or so, to 
the practical commercial applications (the bunch 
of carrots that scientists are dangling before a 
sceptical Treasury) the bill might be made up in 
roughly this way. A space launcher capable of 
putting a one-ton satellite into orbit could be built 
out of the abandoned Blue Streak military rocket, 
in combination with the small Black Knight rocket, 
which was used in certain preliminary experiments 
for the Blue Streak programme. To date, the 
Government has spent £65 million on the Blue 
Streak programme. Blue Streak itself would have 
to be developed further. It would then have to 
be tested. Its guidance system would have to be 
changed since it was designed for a ballistic rocket, 
not for a space launcher. In round figures, the 
cost of this work might require a further £45 million 
on top of the £65 million already spent. The bill 
for the Blue Streak component in the space rocket 
might therefore be of the order of £110 million. 


5 





If Blue Streak is cancelled altogether, and the Government 
rejects the space programme, it will still have to pay out 
£40 million to the companies involved in compensation for 
their broken contracts. 

Blue Streak would then have to be married with Black 
Knight and a satellite fitted on top. Black Knight has been 
successfully fired several times and no extra development 
would be needed beyond the re-designing to fit the two rockets 
together. Estimates for this range from a low {10 million to 
a high £25 million—say {15 million as a reasonable guess. 
So the cost of going into space might be not far short of 
£125 million, £65 million already spent and beyond recall and 
£60 million or so to find. 

Where is this to come from ? Those who press for a space 
programme argue that it will require Government expenditure 
of “ only” £15 million a year during the four years thought to 
be needed to develop the space launcher and put the first 
British satellites into orbit. This is nearly as much as the 
Government spends on industrial and medical 
research put together. Lord Hailsham’s advisers 
have told him that the scientific results of space 
research are worth an outlay at least as great as 
that spent today on nuclear physics, researching 
into the structure of matter far more deeply than 
is needed for the design of nuclear power stations. 
This is running now at between £4 and {5 million 
a year (though not necessarily limited even notion- 
ally to four years). If Lord Hailsham was prepared 
to make the same contribution towards space 
research, this would leave its sponsors with two- 
thirds of the estimated £15 million a year still to 
find. Can they justify their case for a further 
Government grant of {10 million a year over an 
assumed four years ? 

They are attempting to do so in two ways. One 
is by stressing the practical application of satellites, 
especially for communications. The military use 
of satellites for reconnaissance is looked on as a 
preserve of the Americans ; if their cameras cover 
the globe there is no need for British cameras to 
do likewise. But figures have been worked out to 
show how, for a capital outlay of £6 million in the 
first year, and a cumulative total of {80 million 
invested over 40 years, a world-wide communica- 
tions system could be set up which could compete 
with submarine telephone cables in reliability, 
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capable of handling enormous traffic and saving greatly in cost. 
The income is estimated at {3.7 million in the first year of 
operation, at a charge of {1 a minute, rising to more than 
£50 million in 20 years at 6d. a minute. Scientists whose 
opinions command respect are optimistic about these possi- 
bilities. 

It is also argued, forcefully and with emotion, that for Britain 
to opt out of space now would disperse valuable scientific 
teams and lose the benefits to industry of the techniques of 
rocketry. Can these benefits be exaggerated ? If the scientists 
are so valuable, might they not make as big a contribution in 
other directions ? And will rocketry ever contribute as much 
to engineering knowledge as aircraft designing has done ? 


It does make an important contribution to the electronjc arts . 


and to telemetery, but the long-term benefits to industry 
generally would seem smaller, say, than would be afforded by 
the construction of a supersonic airliner (though this in turn 
would cost perhaps three times as much to put into space). 
It is possible that Ministry of Defence, having divested 
itself of the {600 million burden of the military Blue Streak, 
might be prepared to pay a moderate premium to keep some 
knowledge of large-scale rocket building in this country in 
ase it was needed later. There is indeed a danger that 
a desire to keep some toe-hold in the business might lead the 
Government to temporise—to avoid the outright cancellation 
of all work on space rockets and also to avoid wholeheartedly 
backing the space programme. This would give the worst of 
both possible worlds. If we are to toy with big rockets at all, 
scientific dividends at least should be got from them. 

But is the rocket nécessary ? Can space research be done 
in no other way ? As a temporary measure, British instru- 
ments are being packed in some small American research 
rockets. Scientists almost unanimously agree that this is 
only an expedient and cannot make a satisfactory permanent 
arrangement. It is difficult for the layman to see why, except 
in terms of chauvinism among scientists. The young British 
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scientist is convinced that he cannot do his best work with 
American colleagues breathing down his neck. A more prac- 
tical objection is the log-jam of rockets already waiting to be 
fired from a strictly limited number of launching pads. The 
United States hardly has room for its own space programme. 

The alternative of buying American launching rockets and 
fitting them with British satellites for launching from the 
abandoned Blue Streak base at Woomera does not seem to 
have been fully explored. There now exists in the United 
States a range of space launching rockets engineered around 
the basic Atlas which seems to cover all the possible range 
of requirements over the next decade, and there is a family of 
big space rockets under development to succeed it. If these 
rockets were used by British scientists, as British airlines use 
American aircraft, the cost of each space shot might be higher. 
(It is supposed that British shots using Blue Streak would cost 
£1 million for the rocket, of which one-quarter represented 
the ‘cost of the satellite itself.) But a proportion of the extra 
development required to produce a British rocket, about 
£60 million, would be saved. | It is argued that the cost of 
modifying launching sites, test beds, telemetering equipment 
and the like from Blue Streak to Atlas would eat up most of 
this saving ; but it is necessary to see a case worked out. 

If the Government had not already spent £65 million on 
Blue Streak, the kind of space programme now proposed 
would not get a hearing. Its own members, and its scientific 
advisors, are evenly divided on its merits. But the Govern- 
ment is plainly tempted to salvage something from its abortive 
Blue Streak investment. It is rarely good policy to throw more 
money after bad. Space research is either worth £15 million 
a year for four years at least on its own merits or it is not. 
Conceivably £15 million would be only the start. If the 
Government goes into space it should go in for good, which 
means in the course of time bigger rockets to launch bigger 
satellites. This is the time to ask what the Mark II, III, and 
IV of the Blue Streak launcher versions will cost. 


Cotton’s Shrink Finish 


‘me 


Having helped Lancashire’s spinners and weavers to 


get rid of surplus capacity, the Government 
now offers to shrink the finishers 


their turn for a taste of public largesse. Fourteen months 

after the Government offered to subsidise the scrapping 
of surplus machinery, and almost a year after the spinners’ 
and weavers’ schemes were presented, a scheme for the finish- 
ing sections has been laid before Parliament. No slight 
to the finishers was intended. The reorganisation committee 
eee eee en oe 

tackle everything at once, and spinning and weaving presented 
fewer problems. 
Yet the finishers have been unlucky in coming last. Com- 
pensation for scrapping spindles and looms was more generous 
than it need have been ; so the reorganisation committee 
has looked more stringently at the finishers’ claims. And the 
Government, which stands ready to shoulder two-thirds of 


[iter textile finishing industries have had to wait 


the cost of scrapping, must have been influenced too by the 
more pressing need for economy in public expenditure ; the 
other schemes preceded an election in which economy was not 
a popular idea. Again, the spinning and weaving schemes 
were open to all. This new scheme for finishing is not. After 
spindles and looms had been scrapped there were complaints 
of shortages of certain yarns and cloths ; this time the com- | 
mittee has retained the power, as a sanction of last resort, to 
reject applications for scrapping so as to preserve a balance 
Two particular problems faced the committee: finishers do 
not easily fall into identifiable categories ; and they do not work 
with single pieces of representative machinery like spindles 
or looms. They provide a variety of services on commission 
for the merchant who wants to convert unbleached cloth or 
yarn into a saleable product. They bleach, dye, print and do 
other forms of finishing, and within the two most distinct 
fields of cloth and yarn processing there are many firms that 
perform several functions. Printers, to take a simple example, 
do not take cloth that has already been bleached; they carry 
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out all the processes preparatory to printing, starting with 
bleaching, and often subsequent processes as well, such as 
applying a crease-resistant finish. The bleachers turn out 
white fabrics to be made, say, into sheets. So much of the 
machinery employed by one section of the finishing trade 
is found in other sections. The committee therefore decided 
that the compensation unit would have to be a complete works, 
and that all firms handling cloth should go into one scheme, 
and all firms handling yarn into another. 

Though finishing has this complicated structure, the owner- 
ship of these businesses is more concentrated than in spinning 
and weaving. In each of the four principal sections there is 
one dominant company: the Bleachers’ Association (with over 
half of the trade), the Bradford Dyers’ Association, the Calico 
Printers’ Association (about two-fifths of the trade), and in 
yarn processing the British Cotton and Wool Dyers’ Associa- 
tion (about a quarter). All these are the outcome of earlier 
ventures of rationalisation at the turn of the century. None of 
the combines is hard up, which may prompt outsiders to 
wonder whether the finishers’ case for public subsidies is quite 
as strong as for the spinners and weavers. 


FINISHERS’ SHARE 


|Net liquid Earnings Div. Yield 


assets per Price per 

£°000s cent cent cent 

Bleachers’ Association ..... 2,025 34-8 is 22/7' xd 6:6 
Bradford Dyers’ Association 2,449 Nil 19/7', 3-1 
Brigsh Cotton & Wool Dyers 364 14.3 10 5/6), 89 
Calico Printers’ Association 2,568 5-1 22'2* 2/7', 49 


* incerim dividend since increased. 


The Government evidently felt that it could not discrimi- 
nate. To qualify for help it was necessary only to supply 
evidence of considerable surplus capacity, and that was easy. 
Though imports of grey cloth have given work to the finishers, 
largely at the expense of the spinners and weavers, they have 
nevertheless suffered from the decline in Lancashire’s total 
export trade, and it is reckoned that roughly 30 per cent of 
their total capacity is surplus. Exact measurement of the 
surplus is even more difficult than in spinning and weaving, 
simply because changes in fashion bring some types of 
machinery into use and make others idle. 

As in the spinning and weaving schemes, minimum targets 
have been set, with the important difference that each section 
must be prepared to shoulder its own share of the cost before 
it knows whether the Government will contribute at all. For 
woven cloth the overall minimum target is to scrap 5344 
million yards of finishing capacity, or about one-fifth of the 
total. The three sections, bleaching, then dying, raising and 
finishing (as one), and rhachine printing each have their own 
minimum targets amounting in all to 441.2 million yards, of 
which details are given in the table. The difference between 
this figure and the overall minimum is 93.3 million yards, 
which may be found from any section. Unless the overall 
target is reached the Government will not contribute a penny, 
but the scheme will operate and the cloth finishers will have 
to bear the whole cost of compensation. Even if that minimum 
is reached the Government will not compensate any section 
that fails to reach its own minimum. For the yarn processing 
section there is one minimum target of 25.2 million lb, equal 
to 20 per cent of its capacity. 

The schemes operate as soon as they are approved by Par- 
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liament and confirmed by the Board of Trade, probably by 
the end of this month. Not later than August 31st each owner 
of a works will receive a form from the Board stating the 
section in which his works has been placed; if bleaching 
accounts for the largest proportion of the work’s output it will 
be placed in the bleaching section. Firms that were active 
any time between April 24, 1957 (two years before the govern- 
ment announced its broad proposals), and June 24th this year, 
and subsidiaries of those firms including any formed after the 
end of last month are eligible to participate. Works that were 
closed on April 24, 1959 and which could not have been 
brought into operation on that date without undue difficulty 
and expense are ineligible. 

Terms of compensation for a works that closes down and 
scraps its plant and machinery are: 

10s. per {1 of the written down value of all plant and 
machinery used or capable of being used at April 24, 1959, in 
or in conjunction with the finishing activities of the unit, plus 
3s. per {1 of the turnover (less the cost of direct materials) of 
the unit during the last complete financial year ending not 

later than October 31, 1959. 

Lest these terms prove insufficiently attractive, each section 
may set up a realisation company to bid over the odds to 
ensure that enough capacity is scrapped. After scrapping a 
firm’s plant and machinery, disposing of its assets and dis- 
charging any liabilities, the realisation companies will receive 
no more than the ordinary rates of compensation for what they 
have scrapped ; any deficits incurred on these operations— 
and it is hard to see how deficits can be avoided—fall wholly 
on the section concerned. The combines in particular may 
find it worth their while to back such ventures to secure 
a more profitable future. A firm may cease its activities 
in finishing entirely, or close down one or more works, and 
apply direct to the Cotton Board for compensation. Alterna- 
tively, it may acquire another firm, or amalgamate with another, 
and sell one or more works to the realisation company, or 
close down one or more works and apply direct for compen- 
sation. Each firm will choose the course that suits it best. A 
works must be closed down by the end of the sixth month 
following acceptance of the application, and the plant must be 
scrapped not later than December 31, 1961. Some finishers 
are disappointed that it has not proved possible to encourage 
amalgamation more positively. They believe that finishers 
outside the big combines should command bigger resources, 
to counter the power of the combines and also of the big 
merchanting and clothing groups. 

CAPACITY, OUTPUT AND MINIMUM TARGETS FOR SCRAPPING 


Woven cloth overall minimum target : 534-5 mn. linear yards (a) 
Number Current tput inime as 
estimated 1956/59 Minimum per cent of 











workst capacity ay e target capacity 
Million linear yards 

RING yok ood éascscten 35 454 350 68-2 is 
Dyeing, raising and ‘‘finish- 

GU GUN cadédscctnces 174° 1,640 1,071 784-2 17 
Machine printing ........ 4s 578 #1 68.8 is 

WN dani eenicevess . 24 2,672 1,822 441-2 (b) 20+ 

Million lb ————___ 
Yarn processing......... 126 126 8i 25:2 20 


(overall) 
Difference between (a) and (b), which is 93-3 million yards, may be found from 
any subsection. 


t Classified by main interest. *Of which raising 26, “ finishing only " 32. 
t Using overall minimum. 


There is an ‘hitial participation period of three months 
which is expected to begin about August 1st. Applications 
will not be treated “ first come first served” but will be 
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deciding whether it should offer a re-equipment grant 
to finishers; for spinning and weaving, it offered grants of 25 
per cent of the cost of new machinery. 

If the aim of cutting out 30 per cent of capacity is realised 
(which would mean that the general and sectional targets were 
exceeded) the Government would pick up a bill estimated at 
about £24 million. The finishers themselves would find about 
£14 million (one-third of the total), besides meeting any 
deficits of the realisation companies. The finishers have not 
greeted the scheme with public enthusiasm. Their representa- 
tives have striven to get the best bargain, and though it falls 
short of their hopes they are at least getting some bounty 
from a scheme that aims at the kind of consolidation and 
modernisation that Lancashire’s textile industry needs. 


vide compensation to workers that are discharged owing to the 
scrapping of plant or subsequent modernisation. The Govern- 
ment will await the outcome of the scrapping scheme before 
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Following Its Nose 


i 1978-83 at 984. The gross redemption yield 
elinad tu toe chasthalders io £6 20. 64. pet 
cent and effectively to sub-underwriters 
receiving a commission of I} per cent it is 
£6 4s. 6d. per cent. With the 1979-81 
Steel stock offering a redemption yield of 
just over 6 per cent, the yield gap between 
the Spillers stock and Government securi- 
ties is not big ; the kindest current comment 
on the Spillers issue is that it looks thin. 
But the opening of the subscription list is 
still some days away and the reception it 
ultimately gets will turn on the viour 
Oe ee ee 
investors had absolute confidence in 


* 


-_ 
. 
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for June 1959. 
This must be regarded as a highly satis- 
factory outcome of what had been feared to 


a 
if 


been sel : 

of the dividend forecast ; British Oxygen 
because of the share split; and ICI by 
foreign buyers because it is to be quoted 
on the Paris Bourse. Interest broadened on 
Thursday but investors in this market as 


has been very little evidence of forcign 
money being deterred from continuing to 
flow to Germany by the recent order which 


much as the gilt-edged market are follow- 
ing their noses and are shy of making any 
longer term predictions or commitments. 


GOLD AND DOLLAR RESERVES 


More Gold in Hand 


HE changes in the gold and convertible 
currency reserve in June belied the pes- 
simists who assumed that the i i 
Bank rate and other restrictive measures 
taken last month must in part at Icast have 


forbids the payment of interest on foreign 
deposits, for many ways of getting round 
that prohibition have been discovered. For 
example, there is nothing to prevent a Ger- 
man bank i in a forei 


type 
ment of funds to Germany has been of the 
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“leads and lags” variety. American and 
other firms which propose to establish sub- 
sidiaries or to incur capital expenditure in 
other ways in Germany have been inclined 
to secure their exchange immediately. They 
have done so in the knowledge that they 
stand to lose nothing by such action and 
would gain in the event of a revaluation of 
the mark. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGES 


Sterling Forges Ahead | 


HE bear position in sterling which had 
been growing before the increase in 
Bank rate was announced is now being 
steadily covered. The process began imme- 
diately after Bank rate was raised. It gained 
further momentum following the announce- 
ment of the satisfactory gold and convertible 
currency reserve figures for the end of 
June. This short position was in large 
part a typical “ leads and lags” situation, 
and the deferred transactions are now 
being hastily completed. Sterling has there- 
fore been exceptionally firm against nearly 
all currencies. Against the US dollar it has 
advanced to $2.80/2. It has also been par- 
ticularly firm against the German mark, 
rising to 11.71} from 11.69 since Bank rate 
was raised. Its advance against these and 
other currencies would have been even more 
pronounced had the authorities not inter- 
vened with substantial purchases of dollars 
and of most European currencies. From 
the point of view of the Exchange Equalisa- 
tion Account, July has opened promuisingly. 
Sterling has also gained considerable sup- 
port from some inflow of foreign money 
attracted from New York by the present 
substantial disparity in interest rates. On 
the basis of relative Treasury bill rates in 
New York and London the present differen- 
tial of about 3; per cent is offset as to only 
1, per cent by the cost of the forward trans- 
action; this leaves a net differential of about 
1} per cent in favour of London, There has 
been ample evidence during the past weck 
of a steady foreign demand for Treasury 
bills and though most of this short term 
‘investment in sterling is covered by forward 
sales of sterling the overall effect has prob- 
ably been to bring further currencies into 
the EEA reserve. 

So far there has been little evidence of a 
seasonal expansion in the commercial 
demand for dollars. Normally this begins 
in July with payments for tobacco and it 
gathers way in August with the grain and 
cotton bills. The disparity of interest rates 
in London and New York is likely this year 
to Cause some postponement in the seasonal 
pressure on sterling since wherever possible 
the bridging finance will be obtained in New 
York. 


The Congo Franc 


i. haste with which the transition to 
independence in the Congo Republic 
had to be achieved has left its mark on the 
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monetary situation in the former Belgian 
colony. For the time being the Congo 
franc remains anchored to the Belgian franc 
and, nominally at least, it is at parity with 
it. The Banque Centrale du Congo still has 
its headquarters in Brussels and is adminis- 
tered by Belgians under the general super- 
vision of the National Bank of Belgium. 
But the link between the two currencies has, 
in effect, been broken as a result of the 
exchange control which had to be applied 
in the Congo following the understandable 
flight of capital which occurred as soon as 
the outbreaks of violencé began towards the 
end of last year. By March the situation 
had become so serious as to call for a two- 
fold measure of exchange control. First it 
was decreed that the proceeds of all exports 
from the Congo had to be remitted to a 
Congo bank. Secondly, a limit of Frs. 
10,000 per month per family was placed on 
financial remittances from the Congo. Bel- 
gian and Rhodesian banks were also notified 
that the exchange control authorities would 
not accept Congo banknotes collected by 
these banks. The result of these moves was 
the development of a free market in Congo 
francs, in Brussels and Rhodesia, in which 
the Congo franc at one time fell to a dis- 
count of 45 per cent on the Belgian franc. 
That discount has since narrowed to be- 
tween 20 and 2§ per cent, a movement 
which betokens the greater efficiency with 
which the exchange controf in the Congo is 
now operating. “ 

The ftight of capital from the Congo has 
caused’a considerable fall in the reserve of 
the Banque Centrale du Congo. The gold 
held is still slightly in excess of the 33} per 
cent legal minimum, but this is wholly due 
to the considerable help which the Bangue 
Centrale du Congo has received from 
Banque Nationale de Belgique. Now that 
the Congo is an independent republic it will 
presumably apply for membership of the 
International Monetary Fund, the World 
Bank and other international institutions. 
For some time to come one must expect it 
to be represented by Belgium, since far more 
essential work awaits the handful of Congo 
nationals who have imbibed even the 
rudiments of monetary techniques. The 
treaty between Belgium and the Congo 
provides for Belgian representation of 
the new republic in international organisa- 
tions. 


TAX DODGING 


Reason at Last 


L’ is impossible to withhold sympathy for 
the complaints of Mr Harold Wilson and 
Mr Mitchison this week on the handling of 
the Finance Bill by the Government. Mr 
Wilson talked of “ deplorable legal advice ” 
and the “ muddle that the Treasury is in.” 
At an earlier stage in the proceedings, the 
Attorney General himself, introducing mas- 
sive amendments in a first vain attempt to 
make the notorious clause 26 acceptable, 


_ ordinary shares are not eligible to 


187 


was ready to admit that he had been 
baffled by the most notorious paragraph in 
it: “At one time I thought I did understand 
it, but then I met the Revenue again and 
I realised that I was wrong.” In the end, 
the entire character of this offensive clause, 
criticised from the start in The Economist 
as an incomprehensible product of a Con- 
servative administration or of a demo- 
cratically informed Revenue, has been 
recast. Something nearer to reason has 
been found to handle the dividend strippers 
—and indeed, to foresee the activities of tax 
dodgers over wider fields. 

At any rate, the ambit of the new clause 
27(2)(d) (as it has become) is drawn with 
primary attention to what are known as 
“ Section 245” companies—that is, com- 
panies under the control of not more than 
five persons, whose special position for sur- 
tax has long been a feature of the tax code. 
The clause is not restricted to such com- 
panies; it covers any other company whose 
dealt 
in on the Stock Exchange. The origi 
powers of direction by the Revenue have 
been modified and the authority of the 
appellate Tribunal potentially enhanced. 
But there remains the fearsome list of 
definitions which are to govern the pro- 
cedure of this part of the Bill and which 
are bound to present formidable arguments 
of interpretation in and out of the Courts. 
On all this, it is important to remember 
that heartfelt assurances and sincerely prof- 
ferred interpretations given in Parliament 
while the bill was under discussion will be 
of no avail. The dictum of Lord Radcliffe 
is crucial here: “ The beliefs or assumptions 
of those who frame Acts of Parliament can- 
not make the law.” As this Finance Bill 

sses into law, one can only pray that 
uture efforts at law making in this field of 
tax avoidance will be guided by greater 
circumspection and administrative humility 
than has been displayed this year. It is an 
experience that enhances the arguments on 
page 119 for recasting he Chances’: 
responsibilities. 
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THE TAKE-OVER TRIAL 


BUSINESS NOTES 


The Case for the Prosecution 
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ctary 
Society, and Mr Grunwald, who acted as 
solicitor for the society, were in a conspiracy 
to use the moneys of that society, albeit 
temporarily, = the purpose of acquiring 


companies for themselves, taking over 
companies by buying the majority of the 
shares for their own .benefit. He said it 
was suggested that in the case of the take- 

ital and Provincial News 


Mr Griffith-Jones said that apart from 
the present deficiency of {3,250,000 in the 
State Building Society’s «funds, other 
moneys of the socicty that were risked in 
previous take-overs amounted to £500,000 
and that about {700,000 of other 
Mr 
. that they had acquired 
shares worth over {2 million and they 


\ 


\ him he proposed 


hoped to make a very considerable profit on 
the Lingtang take-over. 

In July last Mr Grunwald had asked 
Mr Maxwell Joseph if he would consider 
selling his majority holding in Lintang 
Investments. Meanwhile, Mr Griffith-Jones 
added, Mr Murray had valued its two main 


at £5 million—Dolphin Square 
at £3 million and Hyde Park North Estate 
: {2 million. The plan was that the State 


at 23s. (he had earlier asked for 28s.) pro- 
vided that the other shareholders were 
offered 248. Mr Griffith-Jones said that, 
according to the statement which Mr Jasper 
had made, when Mr Grunwald had told 
ying Lintang Mr Jasper 
replied “ You are ‘crazy” and asked him 
where he could get the money from. Mr 
Grunwald replied that a Mr Berger was 
coming into the Lintang. deal. Mr Grun- 
wald also said that Dolphin Square was 
worth £45 million and that on Mr Murray's 
valuation the 1,250 flats could ‘be sold & 
£5,000 each, whigh would bring in £6) 
million. He al8@‘said that the Hyde Park 
North Estate could be broken up to fetch 
another {2 million. 


Counsel said that altogether £84 million 
was required to complete this deal but the 
only arrangements that Mr Grunwald had 
made to raise the money was a loan of 
£500,000 from a Mr Goldberg. In spite of 
this his firm, Harewood and Co., sent out 
a letter on July 20th to Lintang shareholders 
offering them 24s. per share. 


The next day there was a board meeting 
of the State Building Society to discuss a 
proposed loan of £33 million against the 
security of Dolphin Square and Hyde Park 
North Estate, and on July 22nd the society 
made arrangements to produce this sum. 
It was also on that day, the prosecution 
alleged, that Mr Murray instructed his 
stockbroker to buy some Lintang debentures 
for him which were then standing at £76 
and he therefore stood to make a good 
profit for he knew that they would have to 
be repaid in full before the take-over was 
completed. Thus Mr Griffith-Jones alleged 
that Mr Murray knew that the £34 million 
being put up by the State Building Society 
was not being used for the completion of 

s as it should have been. This 


mortgage L 
money, Mr Griffith-Jones alleged, was used. 


by him to pay the Lintang directors for 
their shares. 


Mr Griffith-Jones said that the story of 
the two and a half years covered by the case 
was an “ appalling one” and he said there 
was now the prospect of a wrangle between 
the two main defendants as to whio was to 
blame. The prosecution’s submission was 
that both of them were. 
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HIRE PURCHASE 


The Restrictions Bite 


ee published this week by the 
Board of Trade and Hire Purchase 
Information confirm the impression that 
the hire purchase restrictions re-introduced 
in April have bitten, not nibbled. In May 
the increase in hire purchase debt was 
only (£15 million (to £964 million) com- 
pared with {£29 million in April. More- 
over, the Board of Trade believes that these 
figures do not fully reflect the reduction in 
new business. The motor trade has taken 
a particularly hard knock. In May, new 
credit extended directly by the finance 
houses (largely for buying motor vehicles) 
was only 4 per cent higher than in May, 
1959, having been as much as 26 per cent 
higher in the first four months of year. 
The statistics published by HPI carry the 
story forward to June, when the total num- 
ber of HP contracts on vehicles amounted 
to 142,022 as compared with 167,919 in 
June, 19§9, and 155,046 in May this year. 
The biggest falls have been in new cars, 
with the number of contracts down from 
16,857 in May to 13,958 in June, in used 
cars (from 67,324 to 63,157) and in new 
motor cycles and scooters (from 17,335 to 
13,261). One car in four is bought on hire 
purchase and there are some indications that 
cars imported from abroad have suffered a 
bigger setback in sales than models pro- 
duced at home. But it is now quite likely 
that as other motor manufacturers work 
through their waiting lists this summer they 
will join Vauxhall in cutting output. 

The boom in household durable goods as 
well as cars is now coming to an end. 
Revised figures for May show that while the 
predominantly cash sales of food, clothing 
and footwear continued their rise, sales by 
all retailers of durable goods fell by six per 
cent. Sale of durable goods by multiple 
retailers, who transact a bigger proportion 
of their business on credit terms than the 
smaller independent retailers, fell by as 
much as 12 per cent. Having collected more 
complete information from the multiples, 
the Board of Trade has had to revise its 
earlier estimate of the increase in total 
retail sales in May. Earlier, it had estimated 
that total sales had risen by between three 
and four per cent ; now the increase is put 
at only two per cent. 


Knock for Western Credit 


Ms has been heard in the last few 
months about suspected hire pur- 
chase frauds in the second-hand car 
business. But no concrete evidence about 
the size of these frauds became available 
until the directors of Western Credit. a 
relatively small finance company based on 
Plymouth and operating ly in the West 
country, told shareholders that its suspected , 
debts may amount to £400,000. The 
necessary provisions to cover these debts 
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NATIONAL AND GRINDLAYS BANK LIMITED 


_Amalgamat ing 
NATIONAL BANK OFCTNDIA LIMITED AND GRINDLAYS BANK LIMITED 
(Established 1863) (Established 1828) 
Head Office: 
26, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 
London Branches: 
54 PARLIAMENT STREET, S.W.1 - 13 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W.1 
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Insurance Department at $4 Parliament Street + Travel Department at 13 St. James's Square 
Trustee Departments at 13 St. James's Square and Government Road, Nairobi 


A comprehensive banking service is available at branches in the following territories: 
INDIA : PAKISTAN - CEYLON - BURMA - KENYA - UGANDA - TANGANYIKA 
ZANZIBAR - ADEN - SOMALIA 
NORTHERN and SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
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Bankers to the Government in 


ADEN : KENYA - UGANDA « ZANZIBAR and SOMALIA 


¥ 
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The finest Scotch 


sie 
Dor meldness wherever you are! 


with ditlincton 


What other cigar combines 
such notable mildness 
with all the character of 


the finest Jamaica! 


OP soon QUEEN ANNE 


Bines ( famaca Cigars 
¢ 6 


In all the usual packings and sizes from 3/2 upwards; also in screw-capped aluminium tubes fram 3/9 


RARE SCOTCH WHISKY 





wlals 


The traffic of tomorrow will go by steel. It may go by tunnels or flyovers, 
by elevated monorail systems or two-decker roads, but it is certain that 
steel will be the sinews of whatever is built. 

US is already deeply involved in the road programme (US is United 
Steel, remember ?). US is the group of companies with the most varied 
output of steels and steel products in Britain. Not just highly stressed 
steels and stainless steel for all kinds of vehicles—but concrete reinforce- 
ment, aggregates, and tar for road fabric, steel for bridges and the 
bridges themselves, road furniture and traffic studs, all stem from US. 
As to the monorail, it will come naturally to US, whose rails, wheels and 
axles are found on railways throughout the world. This future is not a 
fantastic dream. Its traffic problems are just round the corner, and they 
must be solved by planning now. US will be ready with new steels to meet 
new roads. Build the roads, keep the traffic moving. The future is all of us. 


fucGcure is US 


| 
| 
the ‘united steel companies limited 
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* This is US 


APPLEBY-FRODINGHAM STEEL CO. 
STEEL, PEECH AND TOZER 

SAMUEL FOX & COMPANY LIMITED 
WORKINGTON IRON & STEEL CO. 
UNITED COKE & CHEMICALS CO. LTD. 
UNITED STEEL STRUCTURAL CO. LTD. 
DISTINGTON ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 
YORKSHIRE ENGINE CO. LIMITED 
OWEN & DYSON LIMITED 

If you have a problem in steel, 
there is a specialist company of 
United Steel to help you. 


THE UNITED 


COMPANIES LT? 
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have been made, and as a result Western 
Credit is expected to show a loss of about 
£300,000 for the year ended on June 30th 
last, against a profit of £188,000 in 
1958-59. Western Credit may have been 
exceptionally unfortunate and, indeed, the 
directors do not conceal the fact that the 
bulk of these frauds were committed by one 
agent. But it is unlikely that other finance 
companies dealing predominantly in the 
used car market will have escaped alto- 
gether. Earlier guesses that total frauds 
in the country may run into much higher 
figures than those now disclosed can no 
longer be dismissed as impossibilities. 

There are several theories on how these 
HP frauds have been committed. One is 
the “ bombed-site” tactic, where a dealer 
spots a car which under normal circum- 
stances would just about be ready for the 
scrap heap. He gets in touch with an HP 

company, claiming that he has 
received a deposit of, say, £100 for the car, 
and secures finance for the balance. He 
then repeats this manceuvre with as many 
HP finance companies as possible, and thus, 
in effect, “ sells” the same car many times 
over. (This, one would have thought, 
could be made impossible by some simple 
form of endorsement of the road vehicle 
licence.) 

Another way is for the dealer to establish 
his credit with an HP house by putting 
down the deposit himself and then paying 
instalments punctiliously for a time before 
finally absconding with the balance. As 
fraudulent dealers are not likely to trade 
in any one place for long they are not easily 
. traced, but there is some reason to believe 





nN Sunday, BOAC disgorged 165 

passengers out of a single aircraft; 
British European Airways is regularly flying 
61 passengers in aircraft designed to hold 
47. These feats are achieved not by build- 
ing bigger aircraft but by providing smaller 
seats, so that air travellers’ cramp will join 


television neck as one of the recognised . 


occupational diseases of the 1960s. 

The pictures trace the detcoriation in 
standards of comfort, as reflected in the 
amount of leg-room provided for passengers. 
This spring the airlines abolished the last 
bastion of civilised travel, the de luxe service 
which gave a full 54 inches of leg room; 
first class standards of air travel, especially 
in Europe, now give no more room than the 
original tourist service did, yet first class fares 
have increased. 

The third class passenger, who gets less 
than 3 feet of leg-room, has less reason to 
complain since he buys his small] seat at a 
lower fare. But the point is being reached 
where the crushing together of seat rows 
leads to claustrophobic discomfort in summer. 
British European Airways, which is con- 
verting many aircraft to this sardine-type 
“high density seating” and getting 15 or 
more extra passengers into its Viscounts than 
these were designed to carry, has a new type 
of aircraft seat which goes a long way to meet 
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that the Western Credit case has brought 
matters to a head and that some arrests are 
now imminent. 

By making the extent of its liabilities 
clear, Western Credit has performed a 
useful public service, It could do'so the 
more readily because of its powerful 
backers in the City, which include Hambros 
Bank, the Pearl, and Phoenix Assurance. 
Mr Jack Hambro is its chairman, and 
among its hundred shareholders are the 
Foot and Trahair family interests, which 
have their representatives on the board. 
The 4,000 people who have put £34 million 
on deposit with Western Credit have 
nothing to fear, for as Mr Hambro says 
in his letter to the shareholders their 
claims are amply covered by assets. 

The chief lesson to be learnt from this 
case is that some HP companies in their 
quest for new business and in the climate 
of fierce competition have failed to keep 
a close enough check on their dealer- 
customers. Now that the credit squeeze 
has put a damper on the motor trade the 
opportunity is there for an overhaul of the 
methods of checking and supervision. 


BIDS AND DEALS 


Not Always in Accord 


‘eo placid flow of mergers on agreed 
terms has been broken this week by a 
battle for control of a small telephone 
manufacturer: 


1. Pye has made an offer of four §s. ordinary 


191 


shares for ev five of the §s. ordinary 
shares of “Telep hone Manufacturing 
(TMC). With Pye at 16s. od. the bid is 
worth about 13s. 4}d. A consortium of 
electrical companies has made a counter 
offer through Morgan Grenfell of 
12s. 6d. in cash per TMC share. The con- 
sortiium is made up of Associated 
Electrical, Automatic Telephone, Ericsson 
Telephones, General Electric, Marconi’s 
Wireless Telegraph, Plessey, and Standard 
Telephone. The consortium says it 
intends to run TMC, which made a loss 
in 1959, as a separate entity, This poses 
a combat between established interests and 
an apparent intruder. Who will win in an 
issue touched already with some venom 
is an Open question, for TMC now stands 
in the market at 14s. 8)d., having been 
15s. 4}d. 


. Terms of the agreed merger between 


Scottish Brewers and Newcastle Breweries 
are 140 £1 ordinary shares in Scottish 
Brewers for every 100 £1 ordinary shares 
in Newcastle Breweries. With “cottish 
Brewers at 69s. 3d. the imputed pice for 
Newcastle Breweries is 975. 6d. compared 
with a pre-bid price of 89s. 6d. The effect 
of the merger would be to give Newcastle 
Breweries’ shareholders about 34 per cent 
of the renamed Scottish and Newcastle 
Breweries. On earnings and assets the 
division seems fair and the Newcastle 
shareholders will gain immediately in 
dividend income, as will its preference 
shareholders who accept the switch into 
the §} per cent preference stock of Scottish 
Brewers. 


. Documents on the merger of Davy-United 


and Power Gas to form the new company, 
Davy-Ashmore, have been sent to share- 
holders. The offer is of 17 Davy ordinary 
shares for every 20 Power Gas ordinary 


Air Travellers’ Cramp 


these criticisms. The back of the seat has 
been whittled down to the thinness of one 
layer of fabric, so that the knees and feet of 
the passenger sitting behind no longer bump 


into it, the head rest has been pared down 


so that passengers sitting five and six abreast 
are no longer faced by a solid wall of up- 
holstery inches from their nose. 
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Orders Still Rising 
[eld sprring in intend capi 
latest from the machine tool in- 
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More Hovercraft 


such machines can assist in transport 
problems on West African banana plan- 
tations. . 

The design of the Cushioncraft is closely 
related to that of the Hovercraft, though 
there are ingenious variations in its execu- 
tion, many —. to reduce oe the 
prototype was built for £10,500. com- 

i ss air cushion on 
which the machine rides itself runs around 
i It is rotated by an 


interested and Folland 

make them. Denny 

builders, are also interested; there 

soon be enough different design teams at 
work on these craft to ensure some variety 
in design and rapid technical progress. 


ordinary car wheel, shown in the drawing. 
Power comes from a 2-litre 170 bhp Coven- 
try Climax sports car engine. er 
also drives two aircraft propellers, whi 
can steer the machine, as well as pro- 
pelling it. The machine is 18 feet 10 inches 
in diameter; it weighs a ton empty. 
largest practicable machine with this type of 
compressor would have a diameter of about 


25 feet and a 2-3 tons; bigger Cushion- 
craft would be clongated in plan. 
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had quite a bit of spare capacity left over 
from the last investment boom three years 
ago. The value of output up to the end of 
April this year, some £30 million for the 
four months, was nearly 19 per cent more 
than a year ago, though the prices of many 
tools have been increased by small amounts 
since then. Increased output has not, how- 
ever, prevented order books lengthening out 


MACHINE TOOL ORDERS 


End Value of orders outstanding 
of £ million) 
Export Total 


21-9 100-2 
23: 98-4 
194 78-5 
16-1 54:4 
1$-2 50:2 

55-9 


Orders 
in terms 


iI. 


S vy eens 
w ~2e ves+eo@ 


first four months of 1960, a 
more than in the same period last year. 


POST OFFICE 


More Commercial Charges 


HANGES in postal and telephone charges 
announced by the Postmaster General 
this weck represent a further attempt to run 
the Post Office on a commercial basis. 
To encourage the use of residential tele- 
= especially during 5 ne hours 
ocal calls are to be reduced from 3d. to 
24d., and charges for trunk calls in the 
cheap rate period, when connected by an 
operator, are to be cut by sixpence to 
2s. od. for calls of over 125 miles and by 
thr to 9d. for calls ious 
ge rates are to apply t 
the whole of Sunday instead of from two 
as at t. The Post Office now 
just about breaks even on residential tele- 
pe hyp which soualag aries - one 
a day is made, us during off-peak 
hours. Certain trunk calls made from call 
boxes will also be cheaper, and rentals for 
some sizes of private automatic branch 
exchanges are being lowered by 124-25 per 
cent. The extension of Sunday cheap 
rates begins this Sunday and all other 
changes on September st. 

Registered and insurance postal services 
are to be supplemented by a “ recorded 
delivery ” service, beginning about the first 
of next year. For an extra fee of 6d. the 
sender will receive a receipt on posting, and 
for another 6d. he can obtain confirmation 
of delivery ; compensation is limited to £2. 
Minimum charges for registered and 
insurance services, which are now losing 
about £2! million a year, are to be 
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EXPANDING CONTRACTING | 


Simon-Carves, in their specialised ficlds of This business of engincering to clients’ own 
mine engincering, coal ielen and Hlow-sheets is rapidly expanding : in recent years, 
carbonising plants, chemical engineering, powcr for instance, Simon-Carves have been main 
station construction and so forth, contractors for plants to produce carbon black, 
have amassed eighty years’ experience phosphorus, sulphuric acid and cement clinker, 
of large-scale contracting. polythene, and superphosphates. 

On the basis of this experience Simon-Carves are Given a site and a customer’s briefing, 

now often appointed main contractors for complete Simon-Carves will accept responsibility as main 
multi-million pound plants for which the process contractors for the construction of almost anything 
know-how comes from the client and the from a steelworks to afertiliser factory - 
contracting know-how from Simon-Carves. from green field to production. 


THE SIMON ENGINEERING GROUP 
COMBINES THE RESOURCES OF 


GROUP, Simon-Carves Lid 
, Simon Handling Engineers 1 td 

, Henry en 
| Lumtington, in < Co Lid 
adge-Cottrell Lid 
Chemical Engincering incering Wiltens Lid 
CHEADLE HEATH, STOCKPORT —— iM aa ans 
AND SIMON HOUSE, DOVER ST, LONDON ® ~igineer img, Midland. 


and otber com panies 
and st Calcurta, Johannesburg, Sydney, Toronto. in Great Britain and over seas 


SIMON-CARVE 


LIMITED 
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Question to Power Line Builderss 


Is this your 


It could be. The problem of vibrating conductors is still the subject of 
world-wide investigation. It is a ‘difficult problem because of the many 


factors involved—climate and the local topography have to be considered, 
as well as the manner of construction of the power line. 
. As transmission voltages are raised, too, the problem increases. The large- 
diameter conductors which are required are more prone to vibrate, since they 
expose a greater surface to the wind. Having greater tensile strength, they can 
also be strung more tightly—and higher tension means increased vibration. 
The worst vibrations may be caused by very light\ winds, and in countries 
where i¢ing is no problem, the regulations may permit undesirably high 
tensions, Dampers, armour rods, and proper design of the suspension clamps 


NEW TECHNICAL INFORMATION. A special 
survey of the vibration problem has been prepared 
for us by a leading expert—an engineer of the 
Swedish State Power who is also chairman 
of the international committee which is presently 
studying the matter. Besides incorporating the 
latest findings, the survey gives recommendations 
as to suitable practice. Copies of this publication, 
as well as advice on specific problems, supplied 
by Swedish experts, can be obtained through 


may reduce or eliminate conductor damage resulting from vibration—but Svenein ‘Metaiverten, Fei Cat Biviien, 


in striking a balance between economy and safety, the question is how to 
determine the most suitable tensioning. 

In Sweden vibration problems have been given especial attention, and 
Svenska Metallverken ‘is now making available the collective know-how 
which has been acquired on this subject. But whatever your problem, it will 
pay to consider the advanced technical service which goes with purchases of 
Feral Cable—reliable Swedish ACSR. 


| ibration Damper of the type generally used in Sweden. 
Developed by the State 

Power| Board, it acts ae? * ae 
through loose weights. It ae ; 

is practically unbreakable, E es 

relatively cheap, and has 

no natural frequency 

which might aggravate 

conductor vibrations. 


When planning power lines, consult | 


SVENSHA METALLVERHER 


Manufacturers of Feral Cable 
oy VASTERAS - SWEDEN 


FERAL CABLE DIVISION 
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increased by 6d. About 85 million items 
are now sent annually by registered or 
insured mail, of which perhaps half are sent 
to prove delivery rather than to obtain com- 
pensation in case of loss; “ recorded 
delivery” service will provide this at a 
lower cost to the Post Office, for the letters 
will not be handled separately from regular 
mail. 

Local telephone calls from public kiosks 
remain at 4d. ; as this service is now losing 
about £3 million a year the criteria here 
must be social rather than commercial. 
Mr Bevins stated that the reduction in local 
call charges and the extension of the cheap 
rates on Sunday will cost about {£3} million 
a year at first: he gave no estimates of their 
possible long-term effect. He asserted that 
the new telephone tariffs should not increase 
demand for telephones, and said that a 
general reduction in charges will have to 
wait until the present backlog of about 
50,000 orders for new equipment is 
eliminated. New telephones are now being 
installed at a rate of about 400,000 a year 
but because demand is high this will take 
between two and three years. 


USED CAR MARKET 


Hit For Six 


g lye impact of hire purchase restrictions 
on the second-hand car trade has been 
more serious than was expected. The 
initial fall in prices of about ten per cent 
in May did not enable dealers to reduce 
their high stocks, though until Whitsun 
business generally was only a little lower 
than a year ago, and one auction company 
actually sold rather more cars than it did 
last year. Seasonal weakness since then has 
helped to bring prices down by another 
§-10 per cent, and though the market now 
een signs of levelling off, the trade does 
not expect a recovery until credit restric- 
tions are eased, or next spring. The high 
sales of new cars, bringing a roughly 
corresponding number of used cars on to 
the market in part-exchange, are keeping 
supplies up in face of the declining demand. 
Prices of the most popular, one year old 
cars, have suffered least, falling by 10-15 
per cent since April. Two year old small 
cars and newer large cars have fallen by 
1§-20 per cent, and older cars by even 
more—large ones are practically unsaleable. 
Prices in the trade have fallen even more 
than retail prices because dealers are un- 
willing to add to their stocks. Sellers of 
new cars have had to cut their part- 
exchange allowances by as much as 20 per 
cent and the impact of this on sales is 
probably as great as the dircct effect of the 
hire purchase restrictions. Waiting lists 
are vanishing fast, with production now 
running far ahead of new ordets from the 
home market. As one dealer put it: “ This 
year works holidays will help to ease our 
problems over supplies of new cars.” 





BUSINESS NOTES 


MOTOR CYCLES 


Nipping a Spent Boom 


HE boom in scooters and mopeds was 

losing momentum before hire purchase 
restrictions were imposed at the end of 
April, though sales of conventional motor 
cycles were buoyant and order books were 
getting longer. The restrictions have been 
followed by a fall of 20-25 per cent in 
all sales of new machines; sales on hire 
‘aye agp last month, accounting for nearly 

the total, were nearly 40 per cent lower 
than in April and 30 per cent lower than a 
year ago. A big increase in sales of scooters 
was expected, but did not materialise ; 
stocks are now heavy and the makers— 
mostly Italian or German firms—will prob- 
ably now have to reduce output. Motor 
cycle makers are still working off their back- 
log of orders, though new rs will decline 
with the end of the summer. As dealers are 
carrying heavy stocks of new scooters, they 
will be no more eager to order new motor 
cycles than scooters, and as their stocks of 
used machines are also large, they have had 
to cut their part-exchange allowances—so 
further discouraging sales, 

Moped sales in the four months of the 
year were already 16 per cent lower than a 
year ago, which suggests that this vehicle 

- i 


195 
is not establishing itself here, and that 
Raleigh’s attempt to find a new to 
supplement ro has not f 


best expectations. ——— of a tow 
been running below last year’s 

though output of bicycles is higher. “i 
mopeds ought to have an increasing sale in 
countries with a lower standard of living. 


COMMON MARKET 


Beama Takes A 
Closer Look 
industries in 


FS major o 

Britain can by now be unalive to the 
changed trading conditions for British 
products that the formation of the common 
market will mean both in the markets of 
“the six” and in countries where their 
industries are encountered as competitors. 
Beama—the British Electrical Allied 
Manufacturers’ Association—is, however, 
probably the first trade association in this 
country to have had prepared a detailed 
survey of the potential market for its 
members’ products in the common market, 
although hitherto these countries have not 
been relatively the most important buyers of 
British electrical manufactures. Total elec- 
trical exports to “ the six” last year came to 
about £23 million, roughly a tenth of all 





MAN-MADE FIBRES 


How Much Re-stocking ? 


aoe in the textile industry is 
cyclical, and because of its hori- 
zontal structure small changes in retail 
sales bring progressively bigger changes 
in activity further down the chain of 
manufacture and supply. During the 
19§1-§2 recession the running down of 
stocks at one time cut output of rayon 
by over 50 per cent, although final con- 
sumption showed little change. That 
experience inspired the British Man- 
made Fibres Federation to examine 
regularly changes in output, sales and 
stocks (using the analysis prepared by 
Courtaulds). The aim is to reduce 
fluctuations in activity by shortening the 
time in which information feeds back 
through a horizontal industry. As Mr 
A. M. Alfred, of Courtaulds, put it: 
All sections of the trade should follow 
what is happening to their customers’ 
sales, and to their customers’ customers’ 
sales. In this way they will be fore- 
warned of the possible course of events 
Possible is the operative word. Manage- 
ment should be able to guess more 
intelligently, but it still has to guess. 
The industry is now in the re-stocking 
phase of another cycle; quite how far 
along no one can be sure. Retail sales of 
woven apparel fabrics, seasonally ad- 
justed, remained steady in the first 
quarter ; stocks held by the clothing 


trade and retailers went up again and, 
barring bigger sales in the second 
quarter, may already be high enough. If 
purchases should fall, the impact on con- 
verters and producers further back should 
be cushioned by the fact that stocks in 
these sections generally seem low. 


CHANGES IN OUTPUT, SALES* AND 


STOCKS 
(seasonally adjusted) 

1959 1960 
2nd irda 4th tee 
or aur qr qtur 

spun Yarn and Fabric 
Sprnners - 
Production ma ib 29 3 72 n 
Recail sales 2 © i 44 
Total stock change ' ‘ +! +1 2 
Weavers — 
Production mn.yds.) $2 Se] 52 $$ 
Reta:! sales sO 53 S4 65 
Total stock change +2 +1 2 10 
Converters — 
Deliveries ‘ 53 $2 52 ”“ 
Retar! sale: % 4 4? $! 
Tota! stock change +7 +6 +5 2 
Filament Fabric 
Weavers — 
Producvion ial 4} 62 6) (8 
Recarl sates ‘ 62 ‘8 6) 62 
Total stock change e -6 +4 4 
Conververs — 
Deliveries - 89 ” 6! ‘a 
Reta! sales 54 $3 57 55 
Total sock change +5 +¢é +4 +3 
Crothing Trade 
Rece pest 19 70! 7 325 
Reta! wiest 284 28! 290 290 
Total mock change 3% +2 +27 +35 
g rede 


sO@4 @¥ DOT. except to 
sppare fadreocs onty 








are going into certain rotating machinery ; 
and some experimental railbuses of 
British Railways are already fitted with 
Dunlop discs. 

Manufacture of disc brakes, therefore, 
is now on the verge of large quantity busi- 
ness. British makers for the motor business 
are Dunlop, which began making them for 
aircraft and pioneered their development 
here for cars after the war ; and the two 
brake manufacturers, Girling and Lock- 
heed. Dunlop and Girling brakes are 
generally similar, Girling making their 
brake under some Dunlop patents; the 
Lockheed brake, the last to be developed, 
has some minor differences and is not 
made under the Dunlop patents. So far 
Girling seems to have the biggest sales 
of disc brakes for cars : the Triumph TR3, 
Sunbeam Alpine, Austin-Healey 3,000, 
and all the Rovers use its brakes, which 
are made in relatively large numbers. 


BUSINESS NOTES 


not-so-public pressures bear similarly in 
both upon the public supply industries to 
“ national” when ordering new plant. 
survey is a silent on the existing 
pattern of trade in electrical products and 
on the “topography ” of manufacture and 


ESTIMATED PURCHASES OF ELECTRICAL 
PRODU IN THE COMMON MARKET, 
1959-63 


Per 
Final Buyer :-— cent 
Public electricity suppl: 15 
Private electricity su 
industry and mining 
Transport and communications is 
, trade and services 


ic 


29 
100 


marketing arrangements in the six—pre- 
sumably one should assume that British 
exporters know this already—but it does 
give a wealth of detail about final pur- 
chases that has never been similarly pro- 
vided for the British market by Beama or 
by anyone else. The approximate break- 


Lockheed obtained its first order only last 
summer, but this was for the Austin Ag9 
and Wolseley 6-99, the first mass-produced 
saloons to be fitted with disc brakes, and 
Lockheeds are also fitted to the Sunbeam 
Rapier and MG A. Dunlop’s oflly big con- 
tract is with Jaguar, though it also sup- 
plies its brakes for a number of ‘ 
sports and specialist cars, including Aston-'! 
Martin, Daimler, Ferrari and Lancia. 
Except on the largest and fastest cars, the 
disc brakes are only fitted on the front 
wheels—which exert most of the braking 
effort. 


ECHNICALLY, the most noticeable 
feature of the design of the disc brake 
is its simplicity. Like so many other 
“modern” advances in motor engincer- 
ing, it was first tried by F. W. Lanchester 
in 1902. It was used on a few trams and 
commercial vehicles in Germany and 
America from 1914 onwards, but never 
applied generally until well after the 
second world war. The brake consists 
simply of an iron disc, usually some 10 
inches in diameter and about three-eights 
of an inch thick, which is pinched between 
two pads of brake lining material. These 
are carried on a caliper that straddles the 
disc for about a sixth of its circumference, 
and are moved by hydraulic pressure like 
the shoes of a drum brake. The principle 
is the same as that of a caliper brake on a 
bicycle. 

The disc brake is most superior to the 
drum brake in its resistance to heating, 
which can lead to loss of braking power 
if drum brakes are heavily used. Brake 
“fade” is caused when the drum distorts 
and expands with heat, so that the shoe 
pressing against it does not make full con- 
tact with the circumference of the drum. A 
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down by final buyer of the £14,000 million 
worth of clectrical products the survey 
estimates will be bought in the six gountries 
in the five years from 1959 to 1963 are set 
out in the table. In 1958 about §5 per cent 
of the total “ installation " of new electrical 
products in the common market could be 
classified as capital goods, amounting to 
about an eighth of total capital expenditure 
in the six countries. 


LONDON TRAFFIC 


How Many Cars, 
and Where? 


M* MARPLES, the Minister of Transport, 
stated last week that he hopes to 
begin an “ overall origin and destination ” 
survey of traffic in central London before 
the end of the year, in the hope of “ estab- 
lishing the pattern of traffic in and out of 


disc, however, is not liable to distort with 
heat: if it expands it will become thicker 
and so closer to the brake pads; and as it 
is exposed to the air, with the brake pads 
working on only a small part of its circum- 
ference, it dissipates heat more effectively 
than a drum brake does. The disc brake 
is in fact virtually immune from ill-effects 
produced by heating, and thus gives better 
braking from high speeds as well as not 
losing efficiency with repeated use. 

Disc brakes have some incidental ad- 
vantages for the motorist. They can be 
re-lined much more quickly than a drum 
brake—with most types it only takes a 
few minutes—and they are self-adjusting. 
Maintenance costs should therefore be 
lower. The brake pads are stated by the 
makers to last as long as normal brake 
linings. 

At present disc brakes cost a little more 
than drum brakes—more through the 
smaller scale of production, the need to 
pay off development costs, and lack of 
production experience, than through any 
expensive features of design. If they were 
made on the same scale as drum brakes, 
manufacturers expect that they would cost 
much the same. This parity could be 
reached on a smaller scale of produc- 
tion for the largest sizes of disc brake, 
but a servo motor to assist applica- 
tion of these brakes is needed on all 
vehicles weighing much over a ton, while 
a servo is not normally fitted with drum 
brakes on vehicles weighing under 30 cwt. 
For the popular sizes of car, up to 2 
litres capacity, adoption awaits the maker 
willing to take the plunge. If one does, 
he will have to pay more; if all did, they 
would not. Increasing competition may 
well make makers ready to pay a small 
premium on cost to obtain the competitive 
advantage that better braking could bring. 
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It’s a boy! 
and we’ve called 
him Leo III 


simultaneously. « It is able to work in any notation — 
decimal, sterling, ao tae weights and measures. « It is 
powerful hold, in its magnetic core store, up to 
320,000 digits, eo operate a priority system for access to 
them automatically. « Being fully transistorised, it is fast 
even by computer standards, reliable and easily main- 
tained. Its printer (50,000 lines an hour) and its magnetic 





l! 


tapes and other input and output equipment are fast te 
match. + It is space saving because it is made up of 
compact, independent units, each with its own stabilised 
power unit and requiring no ventilation ducts. « It is 
extensible, making it possible to start small and to grow 
without any dislocation of operation. 

LEO III is backed by a Consultancy Service whose 
experience in this field is second to none. 

LEO III was developed to help you make your organisa- 


tion more efficient, to help you save time, money and space. 
This is a development you cannot afford to ignore. 


For fuller information on the application of a LEO III 
Automatic Office in your organisation, and on its working, 
get in touch with LEO Computers Limited now. 


LEO COMPUTERS LIMITED 
HARTREE HOUSE, QUEENSWAY, LONDON, W.2 
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Lets TOSS FOR IT 


THE CAR FOR THE YOUNG 
OF ALL AGES 


MARK III 


cy) The car that recaptures the desire to drive 


@ The unbeatable combination of Pininfarina styling 
' with M.G. performance 


aD Fogetg yast |. what more could one ask ? 


Price £714.00 plus fe Set D 
colours ertra giso ¢ 
twe seater, price 

& TA © rT. Twelre & 

ind backed by AM 

Compr hensive in Eu 


THE M.G. CAR COMPANY LIMITED 
SALES DIVISION, COWLEY, OXFORD 
London Shotrrooms: Stratton Houge, 80 Piccadilly, London, W.1 
Overseas Business: Nuffield Erports Limited. Cowley, Orford 
and 41 Piccadilly, London, W.1 
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Production 
Problem ? 


Leading manufacturers of capital 
electronic equipment have capacity 
available for complete manufacture of 
electronic and electro-mechanical 
assemblies, size and quantity 
immaterial. 


Delivery of complete assemblies or 
units from September. 


Write Box 1352, The Economist, 
22, Ryder Street, St. James's, S.W.1. 


ALARA Nandi an 


"THE HARIMA SHIPBUILDING 
AND ENGINEERING CO., LTD. 


| IRC a CAA 


Head Office: Tokyo Boekikaikan Biag. - enn. cn a-nu, Tense 
Address: HARIZO TOKYO 


London Office: 6, Great Winchester Street, London, E.C.2, England. 
Cable Address: HARIZO LONDON 
New York Office: 74 Trinity ae New York 6 N.Y., U.S.A. 
Cable Address: AMEHARIZO NEWYORK 
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London on all major radial roads plus the 
pattern of movement in the built-up area.” 
The ae are now nearly com- 
pleted information will be deduced 
from a sample survey of motorists stopped 
at various points throughout the city at 
various times. The 
Committee on London roads, published a 
year ago, also stressed the need of such 

* scientific ” studies and analyses ; certainly 
it would do no harm to know more about 
the exact movements of traffic before siting 
major new projects such as radial roads and 
bridges. 


continues to orl its present regulations on 


the of parking space on all new 
buildings it it is estimated that 70,000 cars 
could be accommodated either in off-street 
or metered spaces within a few years. 


spaces in central London 
existing plot ratios and floor space, is “ very 
considerable ” ; it is thus thought likely that 
90,000 to 100,000 parking spaces could well 
be provided in time. The committees con- 
clude, however, that there is no likelihood 
that available parking in London will 
soon exceed the probable improved capacity 
of the roads. They then mention “ the pos- 
sible risk that too great a provision (of park- 
ing space) may, in the long term, itself 
€ cars to come to the centre to an 
extent greater than the roads cou 
That the price mechanism might be applied 
to parking spaces to control this contingency 
does not seem to have occurred to them. 


WOOL MARKET 


Just Seasonal ? 


OOL prices sometimes weaken at the 

end of the season simply because the 
most desirable lots have already been sold. 
The British wool textile industry would like 
to think that the recent fail of about 7} 
per cent can be so explained, but fears 
that it may not be. Alone of the three 
Commonwealth producing countries, Aus- 
tralia now sells in each month of the year, 
so the market is based on the tail-end of its 
clip and the small quantities being offered 
in London. In the middle of this week the 
decline in Australia was almost checked, and 
at the opening sale in London prices com- 


report of the Nugent’ 


BUSINESS NOTES 


manded a premium over Australian quota- 
tions. The futures markets in London and 
Sydney rallied slightly. Quotations for tops 
in Bradford coed eal buyers found it 
not quite so easy to obtain concessions. 
British buyers of raw wool and tops have 
been influenced by the latest turn of the 
credit screw, for they have painful memories 
the recession that followed the raising of 
Bank rate to seven per cent in 1957. Stocks 
of raw wool and especially of tops are some- 
what high, and there are other reasons for 


CROSSBRED 56's 


WOOL PRICES 


Dominion averages, dean cost, cif UK 


caution. Consumption of raw wool in 
Britain in May was only two per cent lower 
than in April, but it was six per cent lower 
eS ee 
making and uction of tops being 
eight per cent lower than a year ago. 


| And world consumption can hardly remain 


on its high plateau, once ns is 
finished. Buyers _ wonder 
Japan, which - t more eau nar 
this season than Britain, can keep up its 
purchases—for what it is worth, the official 
export “ target ” for Japanese wool products 
en ee kee 
cent higher in value than actual st 
But until more is known of activity 
in other countries and the prospect for the 
new season's clips there seems little point 
in taking a downright gloomy view 


LIFE_ASSURANCE 


Competition from 
Lloyd’s? 


ULL participation in life assurance 
F business is now under active considera- 
tion by the Committee of Lloyd’s. —— 
involve the formation of a com 
which the Corporation of d’s wall 
have a controlling interest in which 
the remainder of the capital would presum- 
ably be subscribed by underwriters. This 
venture would break entirely new ground 
for the Corporation, which up to the present 
has remained purely a —- body. It 
would also be a new field of business for 
the underwriters, for at the moment their 
life business is confined simply to temporary 
cover for not more than five years: in the 
last completed three-year account, they 
collected life premiums of only {£51,000 


199 
compared with £251 million from fire, acci- 





non-participating market. The cost of 


selling life assurance is usually but a 
—— established within ’s might 
be to equttie gave. annnaieie dan 


the general run of life offices. The size of 
its profits, however, would turn on its invest- 
ment expertise—and the blessing of a good 
start. 


RAILWAYS 
Discourse on Method 
1948, the British Transport 
has 


INCE 
S Commission closed over 400 
unprofitable railway services, totalling 
about 3,850 route miles: the commission 
estimates that these closures will save about 
£4,350,000 a year in the future. The pro- 
cedure by which these lines are closed was 


eran yoann tages. her 


ement. 
Their chief objection is that the time 





appears to be what the commission 
already does ; the recent isation of 
services on the old Great tral line, 
between London and Manchester, is an 
. And usually an unprofitable 
railway service loses to road trans- 
port, rather than to another railway line. 


PAINT 


Concentrating on the 
Home 


TS purchase by Wall Paper Manufac- 
turers of big minority shareholdings in 
K.L. Holdings and in Smith and Walton is 
another move towards concentration within 
the paint and decorating industry. K.L. 
Holdings owns Shand Kydd, which makes 
wallpaper, and J. Line, a distributor of 
wallpaper and ‘paint which has been pre- 


dominantly a wholesaler but |which has \ 


begun to sell directly to the public as well. 
Smith and Walton makes paint and wall- 
per and owns the chain of Brighter 
ans . Smith and Walton has stated 
that Wall Paper Manufacturers bought its 
interest—26 per cent of the ordinary and 
deferred share capital—without the know- 
ledge or the consent of the directors. ‘ But 
they that both groups should benefit 
from the association. Wall Paper Manufac- 
turers did, however, buy shares in K.L. 
merc ane its directors’ consent. Wall 
Paper ufacturers engages in all three 
activities of the companies and the growing 
i of direct sales to the public will 
make the additional retail outlets especially 
— to it. ii ‘a i 
ire to have a brighter 
house ces Jones’s has brought more 
int manufacturers. But 
them with a new problem— 
vagary of fashion. Fashions in paint 
colours change fast, but apparently follow 
predictable courses ; saturation point in a 
colour’s ity can be recognised, and 
the most likely successors chosen from the 
colours that are then beginning to grow in 
popularity—or those being used by “leaders 
of fashion.” Lewis Berger recently engaged 
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BUSINESS NOTES 
Mr Faber Birren, an American consultant, 
to provide this type of forecasting of 
fashion in colours. Now that much of paint 
production is becoming subject to fashion, 


such — has become increasingly 
useful for a alee and the retailer, 8 


' Cannot carry limitless stocks and wish to 


concentrate on the colours that will sell 
fastest. 

Another trend in the paint industry that 
has come from America, and which helps 
to solve the same problem of stocks, is 
the tion of colours from base paint. 
The Coloriser system introduced some four 


years ago by Jenson and Nicholson was the 
first: it provides a base paint to which the 
colour is added from a tube. It gives the 
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customer the choice of 999 colours and 
reduces the volume of stocks that the 
retailer need hold. A refinement of this 
method was introduced here last May by 
Carsons ; their Spectromatic machine con- 
tains nine basic pigments from which a 
retailer can automatically mix any one of 
some 1,000 shades into the base paint. 
Jenson and Nicholson, also, has already 
introduced machines for some of its bigger 
wholesalers, and plans to do so for its 
retailers soon. About 8,000 machines are 
in use in America, and § per cent of retail 
paint sales are made through them, so some 
expansion of their use here might be ex- 
pected ; sales to British retailers are begin- 
ming to mount. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Over 70 Conservative MPs have tabled 
a motion urging that legislation should be 
introduced ‘to permit the issue of no par 
value shares by those companies who wish 
to do so. The majority report of ia parlia- 
mentary committee recommended in 1956 
that the issue of such shares should be 
permitted. 

~ 


The Council of the London Stock 
Exchange has suspended dealings in 
Hannans Land Company pending the 
publication of full information about six 
recent acquisitions. The 2s. shares stood 
at 16s. 6d. when dealings were halted ; they 
have risen from a low point of 5s. 4!d. this 
year and touched a peak of 20s. last month. 


* 


The Group net profits of Courage, 
Barclay and Simonds for the year to March 
31st rose from {1,008,825 to a new record 
of £1,247,705. As already announced the 
dividend is to be raised from 13 to 16 per 
cent. These figures do not include any 
profits from H. and G\ Simonds as the 
merger arrangements were not completed 
until April. A total dividend of 13} per 
cent has been forecast on the increased 
capital for the current year. 


* 


The Rank Organisation and Rediffusion 
Ltd. have formed a subsidiary called Choice- 
view to develop pay-as-you-view systems 
and to offer programme and technical ser- 
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Comments on pages 218, 219, 220 and 221 on: 


Beecham Group Patons & Baldwins 

De La Rue J. Sainsbury (Properties) 
Rediffusion London County Freehold 
Dorman Long Whitehead Iron 

British & Com'wealth Shipping 
Westminster Bank 

Barclays Bank National Provincial Bank 
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vices ; the parent companies signed a long- 
term agreement last October giving Rank 
the right to use the Rediffusion system 
of wired relay television, which now has 
about 200,000 subscribers. Another system 
is demonstrated by the International Tele- 
meter Company, a subsidiary of Paramount 
Picturés which now operates pay-as-you- 
view television in Toronto ; a subsidiary 
company is to be formed by Telemeter to 
license the system in Britain. 
. 

The provision in this year’s budget for 
financing the deficit of the railways has been 
raised in a supplementary estimate follow- 
ing the final Guillebaud wage settlement 
from {90 million to £105 million. By the 
end of 1959 the Transport Commission had 
borrowed {£277 million in Exchequer 
advances to meet the railway deficits and 
interest on these advances; this brought 
the commission's capital and other obliga- 
tions, including Transport Stock and 
borrowings for modernisation, to {2.045 
million all told. 

* 

Mr Diefenbaker, the Canadian prime 
minister, has told a delegation of workers 
from the motor industry that the govern- 
ment is considering the removal of cars and 
car parts from the list of imports on which 
tariffs are frozen under Gatt. Such a move 
could only be made after negotiation in ° 
Gatt with the nations affected. He has also — 
offered to set up a Royal Commission to 
investigate the problems of the Canadian 
motor industry. 


LONDON AND WEW YORK 
Stocks, prices, yields and 
security indices on pages 222 
and 223 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
The week's movements 
reported on page 221 
MONEY AND EXCHANGES 
Money market report, exchange 
rates and public finance on 
page 224 . 


Turner & Newall 
Albert E. Reed 
Whitbread 
Express Dairy 
Arusha 
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THE STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA LIMITED 


NEED TO MAINTAIN 


AND INCREASE CAPITAL INFLOW TO 
TROPICAL AND SOUTHERN AFRICA 


SIR EDMUND HALL-PATCH’S STATEMENT 


The Annual General Meeting of The Standard 
Bank of South Africa Limited will be held on 
July 27th at the Head Office of the Bank in 
London. 


The following is the circulated Statement by 
the Chairman, Sir Edmund Hall-Patch, GCMG, 
for the year ended March 31, 1960: 


It is with great regret that I have to record 
the death of Mr C. J. Holland-Martin. He was 
taken ill in Salisbury while visiting the Federa- 
ton of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, and although 
he recovered sufficiently to enable him to return 
to this country he died in April soon after arriv- 
ing home. His wide knowledge of Africa, particu- 
larly of the Federation and East Africa, was 
invaluable to us during the five years he served 
on the Board. T am also sorry to report that, 
owing to pressure of public duties, Lord Scar- 
brough, whom we have been privileged to have 
as a Director for nine years, has felt compelled 
to relinquish his seat on the Board. We shall 
greatly miss the help and guidance given by 
these two colleagues. 


It is also with regret that I have to inform 
you that Mr Ralph Gibson, who retires by rota- 
tion, is not seeking re-election. Mr Gibson 
joined the Board on his retirement in 1948 from 
the post of General Manager in London. In 
1953 he was invited to assume the Chairman- 
ship of the newly established South African 
Board ; he filled this post with distinction for 
seven years in an era of rapid development and 
increasing responsibilities. In February last, 
after little short of fifty years in the service of 
the Bank, he decided that the time had come 
to take life a little more leisurely, and he 
accordingly relinquished the Chairmanship of the 
South African Board. We are fortunate that, in 
his stead, the Deputy Chairman, Mr G. H. R. 
Edmunds, agreed to take the Chair. I am also 
pleased to say that Mr Gibson's long and varied 
experience will continue to be available to us 
in South Africa as a member of the South 
African Board and its Deputy Chairman. 


Mr Edmunds has signified his willingness to 
accept an invitation to join the Board of the 
Bank in London, and you will be asked to 
appoint him at the Annual General Meeting. 


I am also pleased to report that we have been 
fortunate in securing as Directors Mr Harold 
Charles Drayton and Mr William Michael Rob- 
son, both of whom have wide and varied interests 
and experience in Africa and whose counsel will 
be most valuable to us. Mr Drayton is a Director 
of the Midland Bank and Chairman of the 
Mitchell Cotts Group of Companies. Mr Rob- 
son holds Directorships in Booker Brothers 
McConnell and Company and its associated com- 
panies and in the British South Africa Com- 
pany. In accordance with the provisions of the 
Articles of Association Mr Drayton and Mr 
Robson retire at the Annual General Meeting 
and you will be asked to re-elect them to office. 


Apart from the changeover in the Chairman- 


ship of the South African Board, other changes 
which have taken place in our Local Boards are 
the appointments of Mr D. A. B. Watson to 
the South African Board and Mr T. A. Murray 
to the Cape Board. Mr Watson is Deputy 
Chairman of Johannesburg Consolidated Invest- 
ment Company Limited and has wide mining 
and industrial interests in the Union of South 
Africa and the Federation of Rhodesia ahd 
Nyasaland. Mr Murray is a Director of the South 
African Mutual Life Assurance Society and Gold 
Fields of South Africa Limited, amongst other 
companies in the Union. 


The rapid march of events in all parts of 
Africa has made it even more necessary during 
the past year that we should have up-to-date and 
first-hahd knowledge of developments. To this 
end both Sir Frederick Leith-Ross and I made 
extensive tours early this year of Southern and 
East Africa and Mr Acton visited South West 
Africa More recently, Mr Hogg has visited 
East Africa and the Federation and Mr Hill has 
toured East Africa. Other Directors who have 
visited Africa have taken every opportunity of 
maintaining contact with our Local Directors 
and managers, while members of our Local 
Boards have continued to make extensive tours 
of the territories in which we operate. You will 
appreciate, therefore, that every effort is being 
made to keep abreast of events in all those terri- 
tories in Africa in which our Bank conducts 
business. 


This Bank participated to the extent of £2 
million in the financing of the Kariba Dam, and 
I was glad to accept the kind invitation of the 
Federal Power Board to attend the official open- 
ing of this great enterprise by Her Majesty the 
Queen Mother on May 17th. This provided an 
opportunity for fruitful discussion about econo- 
mic developments in Africa with the representa- 
tives of the other financial interests concerned 
in the Kariba Dam project. 


THE BALANCE SHEET 


During the year Current. Deposit and Other 
Accounts have risen by more than {£12 million. 
Of Assets, Cash at Call, Short Notice and 
Deposits with Bankers are lower by some £4} 
million, and United Kingdom and other Govern- 
ment Treasury Bills by over £13 million. These 
reductions have been more than offset by in- 
creases of some £10 million in our Investments 
and £21 million in our Advances to Customers 
and Other Accounts. The increase in Invest- 
ments in Africa is confined to Government and 
quasi-Government stocks with a maturity of less 
than five years. The rise in Advances has been 
in response to the normal needs of our cus- 
tomers. 


I mentioned in my statement last year that 
we had a stake in the field of hire purchase in 
the Union of South Africa and the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland through our forty per 
cent participation in the National Industrial 


Credit Corporation Limited, a South African 
subsidiary of Mercantile Credit Company 
Limited. Our interest in hire purchase has since 
been extended to East Africa by the establish- 
ment, in conjunction with Mercantile Credit 
Company Limited, of National Industrial Credit 
East Africa) Limited, in which we also hold a 
forty per cent interest. 


Official policy in the Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland has encouraged the development 
of a money market and, in support of this, we 
have taken a ten per cent interest in each of 
two discount houses now operating in Salisbury. 


THE PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


After making the necessary provisions, the 
profit for the year is £.1,180,968, an improvement 
of £100,104 on that of the previous year. The 
balance brought forward from last year's 
account is £540,160 so that we have £1,721,128 
to deal with. We have allocated £160,000 to the 
Reserve Fund as against £100,000 in 1959. The 
Reserve Fund now stands at 410,600,000. The 
amount written off Bank Premises is £50,000 
ind there remains £1,511,128 for disposal. 


An interim dividend of Is. (five per cent), less 
tax, per share was paid in January last. It is 
now recommended that a final dividend of 
ls. 9.6d. (mine per cent), less tax, per share be 
paid, making a total distribution of 2s. 9.6d. 
fourteen per cent) per share. The rate of divi- 
dend is maintained, but will absorb some £73,000 
more than last year when the interim dividend 
was paid before the increase in capital from 
£9,160,000 to £11 million had taken place. The 
net cost of the aggregate dividend distribution 
will amount to £943,250, leaving £567,878 to be 
carried forward to the next account, compared 
with £540,160 brought in. 


STANDARD BANK FINANCE AND 
DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION LIMITED 


With the Bank’s Accounts will be found the 
Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Account of 
this wholly-owned subsidiary. After making a 
transfer to Reserve for Contingencies, the Profit 
amounted to {£24,276 which compares with 
£22,210 last year. Together with £87,240 
balance of profit brought forward, there is 
£111,516 available for allocation. It has been 
decided to repeat the distribution of 2s. 6d. per 
share paid last year which, after deduction of 
income tax at 7s. 9d. in the £, will take £15,312 
and leave £96,204 to be carried forward to the 
next account. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


In pre-war years the Union of South Africa 
depended mainly on mining and agriculture. 
With the end of hostilities came a revolution in 
the tempo of development. Economic con- 
siderations were paramount. The outside world 
realised that in the Union lay the nucleus of a 
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opment of the uranium and diamond industries 
has an element of uncertainty. In respect of 
gold it has been calculated that, despite the 
possible closure of marginal and old mines, out- 
put will rise steadily and by 1968 may be worth 
some £375 million to £400 million at today’s 


Agriculture showed a slight improvement in 


jon some forty yeats ago. As for the future 
the more stable prices at present ruling augur 
; production may have reached the limit 


‘ In the monetary and banking field, during the 
early part of \the year money was relatively 
scarce. With the steady improvement in foreign 
exchange reserves, and with industry and com- 
merce conserving and increasing their working 
funds, the situation eased during the second 
half of the year. The improvement was 
furthered by the cancellation in October, 1959, 


cal knowledge are particularly required. Obstacles 
to progress are not economic, but of a political 
and social nature; it is necessary to resolve 
ancertainties as to the extent to which economic 
considerations may be subordinated to other 


Many commentators have depicted the Union's 
economic activity and the mood of industry 
generally as being “weak,” even “listless.” 
Generally, the current situation might be 
described as one of hesitation pending the solu- 
tion of the clements of business uncer- 
tainty. Current internal activity in fact remains 


in business activity throughout last 
year, which was maintained in the earlier months 
of 1960. The Union continues to earn a favour- 


exchange still stood at £115.9 million at the end 
of May, representing 52.4 per cent of its total 
liabilities. 


There is great scope for further development 
and a consequent need, as well as opportunity, 
for additional overseas capital investment and 
technical knowledge. The country’s resources 
have been tapped but lightly, the skill of her 


population is growing and, given adequate 


opportunities for progressive social advancement 
and improved living standards, long-term. pros- 
pects afe encouraging. 

South Africa is facing manifest difficulties 
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which, until they are resolved, will seriously 
affect her ability to attract the men and the 
money necessary to maintain her progress at the 
same rate as during the past ten years. A great 
deal of clear thinking is now required to decide 
on the right road to be taken at this critical stage. 
Courageous decisions and actions are called for 
if a serious loss of confidence by her friends 
overseas is to be averted. It is to be hoped that 
the fiftieth anniverary of the Union, now being 
celebrated, will mark the turning point where the 
country finds a solution to her more pressing 
problems, and is able to resume or even 
accelerate the rapid economic progress of the 
last decade. 


FEDERATION OF RHODESIA 
AND NYASALAND 


The last year has been a period of uncer- 
tainty for the Federation, and the hesitation 
evident in the economic sector can be ascribed 
to racial problems which, politically and socially, 
cannot but take time to solve. Although the 
country ended the year 1959 with a surprisingly 
good position on externa] trade account, there 
can be no doubt that recent events, both in the 
Federation and in Southern Africa generally, 
have caused investors in other countries to adopt 
a “wait and see” policy. As a result the flow 
of. investment funds needed for development 
may well prove more difficult to maintain. 


The visible surplus for the year 1959 
amounted to {43.7 million, an overall improve- 
ment of almost £59 million compared with the 
adverse balance of £15.1 million in 1958. The 
main reason for this was the hardening of world 
prices for base metals—particularly copper. The 
value of imports, £150.2 million, fell only by 
£75 million. Of total exports amounting to 
£193.9 million, copper accounted for £1076 
million and tobacco for £33.5 million—in all 
about three-quarters of total export earnings. © 
Copper exports for 1959 exceeded those of 1958 
in volume by about twenty-eight per cent and 
in value by fifty-eight per cent due to an average 
improvement in price of £37 per ton. Tobacco 
exports, compared with 1958, rose slightly more 
in volume than in value owing to a decrease in 
the average price. 


The very considerable dependence upon 
copper as the main source of overseas earnings 
is not healthy from the national point of view. 
The prosperity of the country is too heavily de- 
pendent on a commodity subject to considerable 
and sometimes rapid price fluctuations on the 
world markets. While, for many years to come, 
the Federation will continue to be mainly a pro- 
ducer of primary products, secondary industry 
has grown steadily in importance. This should 
increasingly be the case, especially if the 
economic potential and spending power of the 
African grows and the scope of the local market 
expands. 


Statistics available up to 1958 show that, dur- 
ing that year, the output of all industrial groups 
reached about £126 million, compared with 
about £91 million in 1956 and £105 million in 
1957. The growth of secondary industry has 
thus been quite marked. Southern Rhodesia 
alone now has a gréat number of factories, As 
would be expected in a primary producing area, 
many of these firms are engaged in food pro- 
cessing, for example, grain milling, fruit canning, 
jam making, bacon, cheese and so on. In the 
metallurgical and mechanical fields, the decision 
of the Rhodesian Broken Hill 
Company to build a £4 million smelting furnace, 
and the establishment of assembly plants by 
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world famous motor manufacturers, are en- 
encouraging and should lead to the development 
of subsidiary and ancillary industries. 


Farming remains of paramount importance, 
and on this the country’s welfare. greatly 
depends, more particularly in Southern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland. Climatic conditions 
are of far-reaching importance. The year just 
ended saw drought conditions prevailing in 
many areas. Despite this, the year’s crops have 
been surprisingly successful, but the lack of rain 
has been shown in the low level of water in 
storage dams and bore holes ; there is a certain 
anxiety for the year ahead. Meanwhile, the 
implementation of the Nanve Land Husbandry 
Act in Southern Rhodesia is likely to have far- 
reaching consequences for African farmers, The 
act is aimed at breaking down the tribal system 
of communal-owned land and _ establishing 
peasant farmers who own their own land. 
It is hoped that pride of ownership will 
lead to the introduction of better farming 
methods and increased productivity, while, at 
the same time, restoring some of the lost 
fertility to the land. A loan of £2 million for 
this purpose was recently obtained from 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. 


In the banking field, apart from the develop- 
ing money market, the main feature has been 
nertasing demands on bank funds, as is shown 
by a rise in deposits of the commercial banks 
during 1959 from {89.3 million to {91.4 
millon, compared with a rise in loans 
ind advances from {36.7 mullion to {42.4 
million, In view of the improvement in the 
balance of trade, the Authorities, in February, 
1959, reduced the banks’ Statutory Reserves 
from eight per cent to six per cent of demand 


deposits. 


As mentioned previously, the Federation's 
trading position, although currently strong (the 
copper price stands at well over £240 a ton), is 
too sensitive to outside influences. For ‘this 
reason alone, diversification and development 
are important. Were evidence needed of the 
economic scope for development, it is shown by 
the fact, for example, that, out of total loans by 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development to British Dependencies of some 
190 million dollars, no less than 140 millon 
dollars have been made available (under British 
Government guarantec) to the Federation. Since 
the War, the Federal and Territorial Govern- 
ments alone have borrowed some £115 million 
in London, but the total British investment in 
the Territories is, of course, very much 
greater than this. The Union of South Africa 
has also been a continuing and substan- 
tial investor, and many Union concerns either 
have Rhodesian subsidiaries or are associated 
with Rhodesian firms. Two major copper 
mining houses have their own development 
corporations. 


Nevertheless, development in the Federation is 
sull in the early stages, and it will be some con- 
siderable time before it can be financed on an 
adequate scale from local sources. As one 
illustration of this, in comparison with the 
Union of South Africa, which itself must rely 
on overseas capital for new development pro- 
jects, the Federation has roughly two-thirds of 
the population, but only one-fifth of the national 
income. 


In order to stimulate the inflow of the fore:gn 
capital needed, the political and social climate 
must be favourable. This will be the case only 
when a generally acceptable solution can be 
found of the political and racial strains which at 
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present darken the otherwise bright prospects 
of the Federation. 


EAST AFRICA 


It can be said of East Africa in 1959 that, 
while progress was patchy, the economy suffered 
no serious setback. For the future, there are 
encouraging signs. In addition to the increased 
production of coffee, sisal and cotton, tea is gain- 
ing steadily in importance. The output is still 
not large, but it is coming from African small- 
holdings as well as from large estates. 


There is evidence that more Africans are giv- 
ing increasing heed to European advisers, and 
are coming to appreciate the advantages of cash 
crops and of improved methods of agriculture. 
The co-operative movement grows stronger, and 
there are indications that African traders are 
establishing themselves in increasing numbers 
and are prospering 


Production and trade in East Africa have, if 
politics be excluded, had a comparatively un- 
eventful year. Consolidation and quiet but 
steady progress have been apparent. The price 
of cotton has shown no serious fluctuations, In 
Uganda| the cotton crop for 1958/59 was the 
second highest on record. The recent remark- 
able increase of cotton production in the Lake 
Province of Tanganyika continued with a record 
crop. The Uganda output of Robusta coffee, 
though considerably higher than in the previous 
year, realised £2 million less, owing to the heavy 
fall of prices. Tanganyika too, despite increased 
production of coffee, suffered from lower prices 
The demand for the Arabica coffees of Kenya 
was maintained and the prices were more satis- 
factory. The East African output of sisal was 
higher and last year’s drop in price has been 
made good, 


The East African Railways and Harbours 
Administration continues to build new exten- 
sions, and has plans for others. Governments 
continue to improve the roads. Increasing sums 
are spent annually on education and health. All 
these projects are the result of internal initiative, 
but they are to a very great extent limited by 
the resources of the territories themselves. If 
the momentum is to be maintained, it will call 
for large and regular infusions of capital, both 
public and private. 


The political scene is complex. The terri- 
tories are moving towards self-government faster 
than had been expected. Among the immigrant 
races who have contributed so much towards the 
development of their adopted countries, this has 
created doubts about their future and a feeling 
of disquiet. 


Tanganyika, thanks to the co-operation of men 
of all races, will, in October, have achieved a 
substantial measure of self-government with a 
majority of African elected members. This 
great step forward will be watched with keen 
interest abroad, as Tanganyika is at present 
administered by the United Kingdom under a 
mandate from the United Nations. Much may 
turn on the success of this political experiment. 
The present indications are that the transition 
will be orderly and without racial friction. If 
so, it may well set a pattern for an orderly 
transfer of power in Kenya and Uganda. The 
warm good wishes of all with an interest in 
Africa will be extended to Tanganyika in the 
difficult period which lies ahead. 


More food, better housing and greater ameni- 
ties come, not from votes, but from wise plan- 
ning, sound direction and hard work, and 
determination to maintain and _ increase 
economic progress. In the struggle for . political 
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power, those fundamentals are sometimes over- 
looked. 


In East Africa, the practical difficulties which 
must be faced give cause for reflection The 
population, now approximately 20 million, is 
growing at the rate of two per cent per annum, 
and will be in the neighbourhood of 50 million 
by the end of the century—that is, within the 
lifetime of many taking part in current negotia- 
tions. Merely to maintain the present standard 
of living will call for an overall increase of the 
gross national product over the next forty years 
from around {500 million to £1,250 million per 
annum at present prices. If the standard of 
living is to be improved, and the need is undeni- 
able, the gross national product will require to 
be raised substantially above that figure. That 
will call for a very high rate of capital formation, 
far beyond the resources of the territories now 
or, so far as can be seen, during the next forty 
years. 

Some of the capital will come from internal 
savings. Most of it will have to come from 
abroad. There are heartening signs that 
several major countries of the West are well 
aware of this problem, and are actively con- 
sidering how they may best help. Their con- 
tributions will have to be supplemented by 
private investors, large and small, who will not 
risk their capital unless they are satisfied as to its 
safety. All will look to see stability of govern- 
ment and the maintenance of order and a sound 
administration. They will watch particularly 
how existing investors, both resident and non- 
resident, prosper. Nothing is more likely to 
build confidence than evidence of growing co- 
operation between all races and between all 
Africans. 


Equally important to higher living standards 
is the growth of technical skills. In time these 
will be acquired by Africans. In the interim 
they will still have to be provided largely by 
the immigrant races, who should be encouraged 
to remain. 


No modern Government can function with- 
out the aid of a loyal, contented and efficient 
civil service, both at the national level and in 
local government. In East Africa, the numerous 
gaps at present evident in the civil service give 
grounds for concern. The remaining European 
officials have given devoted sérvice and deserve 
generous treatment. It is greatly to be hoped 
that they will speedily be offered conditions of 
service which will restore their confidence, and 
encourage them to remain as long as the emerg- 
ing Governments require their services. They are 
indispensable. 


Given all the goodwill in the world it will 
take time for African administrators and tech- 
nicians to learn to perform efficiently the 
complex tasks of national and local government 
in a developing economy. Unless the key 
European officials can be persuaded to remain, 
it will be difficult to recruit anywhere abroad 
on a short term basis the necessary officials to 
maintain an orderly and progressive economy, 
which is essential to social and political progress. 


IMPORTANCE OF CAPITAL INFLOW 


Last year I referred, in my Statement, to the 
difficulties facing various parts of Africa and 
the need to maintain and increase capital inflow. 
These difficulties have not diminished in the 
year under review, and pressures, both external 
and internal, have been operating to discourage, 
rather than to maintain or increase, the amount 
of overseas investment. External pressures upon 
Africa are seen in the desire in many Western 
Legislatures to pass on with all speed to less- 





enterprise while ther 1s 

_of experience and a shortage of trained 

as well as a money. Secondly, 

there are political doctrines which tend to restrict 
an equitable spread throughout the entire 


population of the improvements in working, 


criminated against resent the treatment they 
receive. As a result, political stability comes 
under strain. 


As the United Nations point out in their 


development is checked or halted. 


Since the end of the Second World War, a 
continuing feature of the world economic scence 
has been the efforts by capital-exporting coun- 
tries, nationally and internationally, and through 
private enterprise, to,develop the less advanced 
areas. Only recently there have been more dis- 
cussions under Commonwealth, European and 
United Nations auspices with this object in 
mind. It is, however, an uiescapable fact. that 
those funds remaining available for investment 
abroad by the industrialised world, after its own 
domestic needs have been miét, are insufficient 
to satisfy all development needs. Therefore, 
such funds will inevitably tend to be directed 
to those developing countries where the invest- 
ment climate is favourable—that is, where capital 
and technical assistance ‘can best be applied. 
By this I mean where there is a stable Govern- 
ment, which is able to maintain law and order 
and establish its credit ; and which has the deter- 
mination and ability to develop and strengthen 


the economy while raising, m harmony, the | 


material, social and political standards of every 
section of the population. To those countries, 
capital and skills will be made available in prefer- 
ence to-others where these conditions do not 
exist. These facts, and the lessons to be drawn 
from them, have yet to be fully appreciated 
throughout tropical and Southern Africa. Once 
appreciated there can be few parts of the world 
where the prospects for economic, social and 
political advancement are more promising 
more exciting. 


In conclusion, I should like to pay tribute 


stances are far from discouraging, could not have 
been achieved. { 
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LIGHT 


AND POWER COMPANY, LIMITED 


(Incorporated under the Laws of Canada) 


At the Annual Meeting held on June 28th 
Mr Henry Borden, CMG, QC presided. All 
Directors were re-elected. 


The shareholders confirmed By-law No. ‘1 
giving authority to the Directors to fix a record 
date for the determination of the shareholders 
entitled to notice of and to vote at meetings 
of shareholders 


The shareholders also confirmed By-law No 
22 renewing the authority for the payment of 
dividends in shares and in presenting this By- 
law to the meeting the President stated tha: con- 
firmation does not necessarily mean that the 
Directors will act upon the authority given by it 


The President stated that because of condi- 


‘tions beyond the Company's control 1959 was in 


most respects a disappointing year. He reminded 
the shareholders that the Company's business is 
to cperate public utilities in Brazil and that the 
future of that business depends not only on the 
future of Brazil but upon the actions of the pub- 
lic authorities who control the rates that the 
Company may charge and determine the con- 
ditions under which it may acquire foreign ex- 
change. [Inflation and shortage of foreign 
exchange have prevailed for several years and 
bedevil every aspect of the Company's opera- 
tions, he continued, and as long as inflationary 
forces dominate in Brazil the Company will be 
handicapped and will have to operate in the 
face of abnormal difficulties and problems but. 
he added, the Directors and Management are 
determined not to be discouraged by the difficul- 
ties but to overcome the problems and to pre- 
serve the sharcholders’ investment 


He reported that during the past two weeks 
he and other senior executives of the Company 
had personally interviewed the President of 
Brazil, several] of the Ministers of Government 
and other authorities in Brazil emphasising the 
serious results for Brazil and the Company of 
the long delays in adjusting the rate structure of 
electrical utilities, serious for Brazil because 
there is already a shortage of power which will 
not be overcome if utilities are demied rates 
adequate to provide the necessary growth and 
serious for the Company which finds itself 
squeezed between a constantly rising cost evel 
and an inadequate rate structure 

Mr Borden stated that the representations 
were sympathetically received but that he was in 
no position to predict what the outcome would 
be. ‘He stated that in working towards the 
accomplishment of its objectives the Company 
felt and still fecls that it must co-operate with 
the authorities in Brazl to .ne limit of its 
capacity and accordingly had undertaken in 1956 
to add almost $00,000 KW generating capacity, 
as part of President Kubuitschek’s economic 
development plant. In spite of difficulties, with 
the exception of the Ponte Coberta project, he 
hoped, the new units would be completed sub- 
stantially on schedule. He noted that the Ponte 
Coberta project was suspended at the end of 
1959 and work cannot be recommenced until 
further cruzciro financing is obtained in Brazil 
and moreover it is quite possible that the por 
tion of the new $11,600,000 loan from the Inter: 
national Bank earmarked for the foreign cur- 
rency cost of the Ponte Coberta project will 
not be available until work on it is resumed. 


Largely because of inflation the expansion 
programme has absorbed every cruzeiro and 
every dollar that could be made available within 
the companies or raised by borrowing or sale of 
stock during the past four years as well as the 
cruzeiros which became available as a result of 
the delay of one year in remittance of interest 
on the foreign debt of the companies. Even so, 
he said, the investments made by the electrical 
companies have been smaller than they should 
have been and the distribution systems are over- 
loaded. He reiterated that the root of the 
trouble is madequate rates, but while he would 
not venture to say when the basic rate structure 
for the electric companies will be adjusted, he 
stated: “we will go on pressing our case with 
all the energy and skill at our command.” 


The President reported that Sao Paulo Light 
would offer Preferred stock for sale in Brazil on 
July Ist, but he pointed out the disadvantage at 
which public utilities in Brazil find themselves 
in raising cruzeiros having regard to the limi- 
tations of the return on investment that they can 
offer. 


H¢ noted that very substantial expenditure 
must be made on the companies distribution 
systems during the next few years, but in the 
areas which the companics serve the rapidly 
growing demands for electrical power will have 
to be met by government owned plants or by 
joint government and private-enterprise plants 
such as Furnas and Funil in both of which 
Brazilian Traction subsidiaries are participating 
as shareholders. He reported that the Tram 
System in Rio continues to suffer heavy losses 
and afided: “we are doing éur utmost to work 
out a solution acceptable to the authorities for 


‘a transfer of all the tramway assets to a public 


transportation authority.” As for the Telephone | 
Companies, they are encountering difficulties of 
rising costs and mane rates. 


He continued: “one of the principal reasons 
why the Company has not been in a position 
to’ resume the payment of dividends on the 
common stock is this. During each of the years 
1958, 1959 and 1960 Brazilian Traction will have 
paid or will pay interest and amortisation on its 
debts and meet its other Head Office expenses. 
In addition it has had to advance several mil- 
hon dollars to supphers on account of equipment 
ordered for the operating ompanies in Brazil 
and which will be repaid co us in instalments , 
to be remitted from Brazil during the next few 
years. On the other hand, Brazilian Traction 
during these same three years will have received 
from Brazil only about two years” interest on 
registered debt plus some dividends received 
early in 1958." 


He reported that after a careful study by 
Management and outside consultants it had been 
decided to transfer to Brazil in stages the engin- 
eering procurement and purchasi activities 
catried on in Toronto and England by the Cana- 
dian-Brazilian Services Company. 

In closing, he referred to the inauguration in 
April, 1960, of Brazilia, the new capital of 
Brazil. As a result, he said the Company has 
established representation in the new capital 
and as time goes on it will be necessary to have 
a fairly sizeable staff there headed by senior 
executives. 
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BOVRIL’S POPULARITY 


KEEPS ON GROWING 


Lord Luke reviews an all-time record year 


It ‘has been another successful year for the Bovril Group of Companies, | 


reported Lord Luke, Chairman of Bovril Ltd., in his annual statement to share- 


holders in London. There has been satisfactory expansion and further progress | 
in modernisation where this has been considered necessary to keep all units | 


economically efficient. 
NEW CAPITAL SCHEME 


Shareholders are receiving details concerni oe 
reorganisation of the capital structure o' 
Bovril Group of Companies. This is a com- 


has continued its improvement. 
to other countries showed a $ 


| Various parts of the world. 


prehensive scheme the objects of which are | 


broadly to modernise the share voting and give 
all classes of Shareholders in the Companies 
comprising the group a more comprehensive 
stake in the group itself. 

These changes will simplify administration and 
management and will facilitate the future 
financing of the group's business. The provision 
of new capital which forms a part of the scheme 
is required to offset indebtedness caused by 
expenditure of a capital nature in the past few 
years and to cover outstanding commitments in 
the same sphere. 


RECORD SALES 
AT HOME AND ABROAD 


Sales of the Company's products reached an all 
time record during thé/year and of this our main 
product Bovril represented a considerable 
portion of the increase. In addition to the home 
uses for Bovril as a beverage, for cooking and in 
sickness, it is a beneficial beverage for many 
hospital patients. This year we a standard 
Bovtil available to Hospitals at special prices, a 
concession which has been much appreciated by 
the Hospital Boards. 

Bovril Corned Beef has had a most successful 
year on both sides of the Atlantic; in this 
country it maintained its popularity and in the 
U.S.A. our sales were the highest ever recorded. 

Our milk factories in Devonshire and Northern 
Ireland have been working at high pressure in 
spite of a decline in the supply of milk caused by 
last year’s drought. 

We are now marketin 
Ambrosia milk puddings a 


six varieties of 
our sales were well 


CONDITIONS IN THE ARGENTINE 
Conditions in the Argentine have been variable. | 


The great struggle to re-establish the economy of 
the country on sound and sensible lines has been 
unrelenting and successful in spite of the efforts 
of certain elements to disrupt affairs and make 
it all more difficult. 

We had a very satisfactory season at our 
Santa Elena plant in 1959 and 130,000 head of 
cattle were processed mainly for canned meats 


and essential raw materials for Bovril, also a | tion Of existing 


| small quantity of frozen beef. 


| very much larger than 


As I mentioned in my last report we are 
continuing to re-equip and extend our canning 
facilities and are undertaking the major re- 
organisation of our whole canning section later 
this year. 

The Trading Profit of Argentine Estates of 
Bovril Limited is the highest in the history of 
the Company and is due to a combination of 
exceptionally favourable circumstances. 

On the Estancias side, the price of cattle during 
the year continued to rise, and whilst expenses 
also increased, there was a substantially increased 
Estancias profit. On the Factory side, the peso 
depreciated in value, but as the price of most of 
the products produced in the Pactory is linked to 
sterling or U.S. dollars, the return in pesos was 
and stocks 


previously 
| held at the 30th September, 1958 were also sold 
at greatly a subsequent to that 
, date. Conditions, ortunately, are not nearly 


maintained. As a result of a full season's working | 


of the new Creamery at Lifton our savings 
through modern methods of production enabled 
us to reduce our prices. 

The sales of our cheese from Magheralin have 
continued most satisfactorily. 

During 1959 the group acquired all the 
Ordinary Shares in Hammett’s Dairies Limited 
We now have a compact group of creameries 
catering for almost all sections of the milk 
industry 

Sales of Gold Cup Jaffajuce showed expansion 
during the year in spite of keen competition. 
It has more real orange juice than any other 
orange squash; it contains Vitamin C and 
discerning people drink it all the year round, 
both hot and cold. 

Overseas activities of the group have resulted 
in another excellent year for Bovril (Canada) 





with all our products and in the U.S.A. Bovril 


so favourable in the current year; higher prices 
are being demanded for caitle ng into the 
Factory, and profits, at best, are likely to revert 
to the pattern of previous years. 


RESEARCH AND PUBLICITY 


The Research Department has continued its 
investigation of meat extract to determine the 
constituent responsible for stimulating the 
secretion of gastric juice. We are hopeful of 
achieving success in the not too distant future 
and, meantime, the investigation is uncovering 
scientific information of fundamental importance. 

Analysis of meat extract for the ingredients 
responsible for flavour is being carried out by 
new techniques, which can measure extremely 
small quantities. Here again, fundamental 
information is being revealed. 

We are continuing our collaboration with 
the Food and Agriculture Organisation of the 


Export Sales 
*, increase though | 
we were still hindered by import restrictions in | 


WJ a 





Lore Luke, Chairman of Bovril Lia. 


countries. Our Research Department has achieved 
a position of some scientific standing in this field. 
Our work on product investigations continues 
vigorously both for the purpose of devising new 
lines and re-assessing the quality and composi- 
ucts. Processing of our 
manufactured ucts co to be kept Constantly 
under review in light of food regulations in this 
eS See As well as 
our basic research forward methods of 
control and testing oe to keep in step with 
current developments. This entails a closer over- 
sight in our main laboratories at the centre of 
the Group where more and more work is being 
carried out to cover the special needs of produc- 
tion units in the various factories. 
The Bovril film “Down Argentine Way” will 


be ae circuit fairly soon and is well worth 
seeing. Medical profession have been paying 
more attention to Bovril and our ical 


booklets have been well received. Our leaflet 
“Sensible Slimming” has been so much in 
demand that we have had to reprint several times. 
The hospital training nutrition charts have been 
found most useful in Hospital Teaching Schools 
and among Domestic Science Teachers. 

A film has also been prepared for showing 
some aspects of physiology where Bovril plays 
its part. This is in’ for use in 
teaching and for Domestic Science classes. 
is following up the policy of information — 
the dietetic properties Bovril which was 
the basis of our display at the Brussels Exhibition 
in 1958. 


ACCOUNTS 


The Net Protit of the Group afier taxation is 
£803,175, of which £191,518 applicable to Bovril 
Limited is retained in the Subsidiary Companies 
and £428,869 is dealt with in the Company's 
Appropriation Account. 

After transferring £100,000 to General Reserve, 
making this up to £1,600,000, yodr Directors 
recommend a final dividend on the Deferred 
Stock of 19 per cent., which with the increased 
interim dividend of 5 per cent already paid 
makes 24 per cent. for the year against a total of 


United Nations and the United Nations Child- | 20 per cent. for the previous year. The balance 


ren’s Emergency Fund in their protein-rich 
foods 


| 


programme for the underdeveloped | i 


carried forward on Profit and Loss Account 
is up by £86,319 at £354,052. 
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L M ERICSSON TELEPHONE COMPANY. 


AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 
STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN 


s 


SUBSTANTIAL IMPROVEMENTS IN SALES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
ORDERS BOOKED FOR CROSSBAR EXCHANGES FOR A TOTAL CAPACITY OF ONE MILLION LINES 
AMERICAN ORDERS FOR ERICSSON ELECTRONIC SWITCHING EQUIPMENT 


The ecighty-fourth annual general meeting 
LM Ericsson Telephone Company (Telefonak- 


following 
lated annual report of the Board and the 
Managing Director 


THE WORLD MARKET 
During 1959 the _Ericsson Group further 
its | 


solutions to telephone system problems that the 
Company was able to offer. Instruments and 
systems have been developed with the idea that 
they should be compatible with other equipment 
so that the entire telephone system in a given 
country or area will deliver the best possible 
service and can be expanded in a functionally 
correct manner. Telephone administrations have 
increasingly appreciated what this means when 
the ‘problems to be solved involve those of 
rapidly expanding urban systems, the current 
automation of rural networks and the introduc- 
tion of direct distance dialling by subscribers. 

' Orders booked for automatic central ex- 
changes, largely those of the crossbar type, 
involve approximately one million lines. 


The Ericofon has fulfilled the expectations - 


held’ for it as’ a valuable sales item and has 
achieved widespread acceptance in a large 
number of markets. 

Sales of the Group, as represented by orders 
invoiced (excluding inter-company sales), in- 
creased to Kr.854.8 mil in 1959, compared 
with Kr.805.4 million the preceding year. 


The Group’s export sales have not been 
affected by the Common Market trade agree- 
ments which went into force January 1, 1959. 
As is known, it was agreed that the mriff reduc- 
tions published when the six nation pact went 
into effect (including reductions scheduled for 
July 1, 1960) should apply also to non-members 
of the Common Market to the extent'that the 
resulting tariffs did not thereby fall below the 
rates to be adopted jointly by the six countries. 
In the European countries to which the Ericsson 
Group largely exports its products, tariff reduc- 
tions have become effective. 


SWEDEN 


Group sales in the Swedish market increased 
from Kr.300 million to Kr.352 million during 
1959. 


The vo! of orders booked by the Group's 
Swedish companies increased 32 per cent. The 
increase in business in Sweden itself amounted 


to 21] per cent; 
54 per cent. 


The backlog of orders at year-end was up 
more than 12 per cent, the increase being rela- 
tively evenly divided between Swedish and over- 
seas contracts. 

Orders from the Swedish Telephone Admin- 
istration during 1959 were larger than during 
the preceding year. The increase. involved 
primarily transmission equipment and telephone 
instruments. Orders included 124 units of 
transistorised supergroup multiplex equipment 
which permit 3,720 long distance connections 
simultaneously. 


The Administration has also ordered 170,000 
instruments, including 50,000 Ericofons which 
have won great acceptance and popularity among 
Swedish subscribers. 


Notable among the larger orders billed for 
the Administration was the new long distance 
central exchange in Gothenburg which for the 
present is equipped to handle 3,000 incoming 
and 4,000 outgoing lines. 


The new loudspeaker telephone fot connection 
to public telephone systems, transistorised and 
equipped with a sq-called omnidirectional 
speaker, has aroused great interest among cus- 
tomers and is now being marketed under the 
name of “ Ericovox.” | 


bookings from overseas rose 


EUROPE (EXCLUDING SWEDEN) 


In the European telephone market, exiilusive 
of Sweden, Group sales during 1959 incteased 
to Kr.245.1 million, compared with Kr.233.1 
million the preceding year. 

A contract has recently signed with the 
government telephone authorities in Italy cover- 
ing substantial mew orders for coaxial cable 
terminal equipment. 


Crossbar equipment for more than 200,000 
lines of local and countrywide traffic has thus 
far been delivered to Danish operating com- 
panies. During the year the Ericsson-designed 
international trunk line exchange in Copenhagen 
began to handle traffic on a semi-automated basis 
between Denmark,;'the other Scandinavian coun- 
tries and England, Germany and Holland. 


In Finland the Post and Telegraph Board 
developed a ‘plan for automation of the country’s 
long distance network, utilising crossbar ¢quip- 
ment produced by the Parent Company. | 

A rather large delivery of equipment for 
handling telephone calls over power lines was 
made to Boland during the year. 


AFRICA, ASIA, AND AUSTRALIA 


Exports from eaten to Africa, Asia ond 
Australia during 1959 increased slightly, 
amounting to Kr.32 million against Kr.29 
millien a year earlier. The Group was however 
able to record notable succesqes in these markets 
during the past year. 


The Tunisian Telephone Administration, 
which decided to rebuild its telephone system 
from the ground up, including the replacement 
of central exchanges using two other systems, 
has ordered Ericsson crossbar equipment for 
25,000 subscriber lines in Tunis and Bizerte. 


After stiff competitive bidding, the Telephone 
Administration of the United Arab Republic 
commissioned Ericsson to deliver automatic 
crossbar exchanges for Cairo and five other 
cities in\) the Nile delta. Included in the 
order wete exchanges for long distance traffic 
linking Cairo, Alexandria and the five delta 
communities. In addition, it was agreed that 
the Parent Company will provide technical 
assistance to an Egyptian state-owned telephone 
factory and will deliver equipment for the 
manufacture of certain Ericsson products. 
including crossbar exchanges. 


Shortly after the signing of the dbove contract 
the Australian Post Office adopted Ericsson's 
automatic crossbar system as the standard for 
Australia on the condition that crossbar equip- 
ment be manufactured within the country. The 
Parent Company, which already holds a 
number of Australian erders for delivery from 
Sweden. has concluded agreements with two 
existing Australian telephone factories to which 
it will supply technical assistance on the manu- 
facture of the Ericsson crossbar system. Con- 
sidering that the Australian market has, until 
now, been domynated by other systems, the 
new agreement represents a substantial success 
for Ericsson. 


LATIN AMERICA 


The economic situation in some Latin 
American countries has been unstable in recent 
years. It is therefore not surprising that sales 
to this market, after reaching Kr.150 million in 
1958, declined to Kr.119 million in 1959, There 
is reason to anticipate more favourable results 
in 1960. 


For many years Latin America has been one 
of the Group's major markets for the famous 
§00-line selector system. In all, more than 
750,000 automatic lines of this system have been 
installed. A natural result is that substantial 
orders are received for expansion of existing 
exchanges. With the introduction of subscriber- 
controlled long distance dialling, crossbar 
systems are beikig used more and more @ adapt 
the 500-line selector system to new traffic 
demands. 


An increasing number of orders for trans- 
mission equipment have been received from 
Latin America jn recent years. Among others, 
orders have been obtained for carrier frequency 
equipment for the radio links between Rio de 
Janeiro and Brasilia, the new capital of Brazil. 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


The Group's sales in the USA and Canada 
during 1959 increased to Kr.106 million, com- 
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pared with Kr.94 million in 1958. The current 
backlog of orders is substantial. 

In 1989 North Electric Company reported 
the highest profits in its 75-year history. 


North’s telecommunications division intro- 
duced a number of new products during the 
year. These included crossbar exchanges based 
on modular assembly principles and a new 
system of electronic tone signalling for telephone 
instruments The company can now produce 
crossbar exchanges of many sizes, from the 
largest to the smallest, 4 factor of special signifi- 
cance to telephone operating companies outside 
the Bell system in the US. 


During the early part of 1960, in stiff com- 
petition with other firms, North obtained an 
order through General Electric Company for a 
number of electronic telephone exchanges for 
the United Srates Air Force This order 
represents a milestone in the 


company’s 
development. 


TECHNIQUES 


Research and development work in the field 
of electronic switching techniques has been 
intensified. 

The Parent Company's many years of work 
on the development of electronic switching 
provided the basis for the confidence shown in 
North Electric by US Air Force officials in 
approving the contract cited earlier. Develop- 
ment of the system concept will be directed by 
the Parent Company while its practical 
application rests with North. 


Forward-looking measures of various types 
have been taken to assure the Group's future 
supply of appropriate components for electronic 
telecommunications systems. 

Developments in the field of private tele- 
phone systems include newly-designed crossbar 
exchanges using either loudspeaker or conven- 
tional instruments with push-button dialling, and 
devices for recording time charges on outgoing 
calls from private automatic branch exchanges 
of the crossbar type. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 
THE ERICSSON GROUP 


In 1959 the Parent Company acquired addi- 
tional shares of the Italian holding company, 
SETEMER, Soc. per Az., increasing its invest- 
ment in SETEMER to slightly over 51 per cent 
of the outstanding stock. The Italian group, 
comprising also the manufacturing company 
FATME, Soc. per Az., and the sales and installa- 
tion company SIELTE, Soc. per Az., both 
wholly owned by SETEMER, are therefore in- 
cluded in the consolidated financial statements 
for the first time, The Argentine subsidiaries, 
with the exception of the telephone operating 
companies, have been included in the consoli- 
dated financial statements for the first time in 
recent years. Due to the special nature of their 
activities, it was not considered appropriate to 
include the operating companies, Cia Argentina 
de Teléfonos S. A. and Cia Entrerrana de Telé- 
fonos S.A. The Peruvian operating company, 
Soc. Telefénica del Peru S. A., has been excluded 
for the same reason. Since these changes have 
a considerable bearing on the consolidated finan- 
cial statements, it was deemed appropriate for 
comparative purposes to restate the 1958 data 
to include the same companies as in the 1959 
consolidated financial statements. 

Capital expenditures were relatively low in 
1959, but several new construction jobs were 
started, and projects for expansion and improve- 
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ment of the Group's production facilities are 
currently under study. 


The temporary recession of 1958 brought 
about lower inventories, thereby improving the 
Group’s cash position which was _ further 
strengthened by negotiation of a long-term loan 
for 45 million Swiss Francs. The loan, issued 
in June 1959 through a group of Swiss banks at 
4\ per cent interest, is repayable in nine equal 
annual instalments beginning in 1969. 


Both the Swedish subsidiaries and those 
abroad showed satisfactory results with few 
exceptions. The French subsidiary, Société des 
Télephones Ericsson, continued to operate at a 
loss in 1959, partly because of continuing govern- 
mental price controls 


FATME, Soc. per Az., Maly, increased its 
share capital from 1,800 milhon to 4,000 million 
Lire through the sale of, additional shares at 
par to the holding company, SETEMER. 


Compatia Sudamericana de Teléfonos L M 
Ericsson S. A., Argentina, increased its share 
capital from 20 million to 30 million Argentine 
Pesos by means of a scrip issue. 


It should be noted that part of the unappro- 
priated earnings shown in the Consolidated 
Balance Sheet will be subject to some Kr.43 
million taxes when transferred to Sweden, and 
that in some cases the transfer of such earnings 
to the Parent Company is limited by exchange 
restrictions. 


NOTES 10 THE CONSOLIDATED INCOME 
STATEMENI 


(A) Special adjustments 


Swedish tax regulations permit, within certain 
limits, the creation of inventory reserves and 
the allocation of earnings to reserves for future 
investments; the amounts set aside being de- 
ductible for tax purposes. The application of 
these regulations, which is generally accepted in 
Sweden, results in special charges or credits to 
income which are not applicable to current 
operations, These items are therefore presentea 
in the Income Statement under a separate 
caption. 


In accordance with accounting practices fol- 
lowed by the Group for many years, allocations 
to reserves for accounts receivable (less recovery 
of prior write-downs) are shown separately in 
the Income Statement. Prior to 1959 this item 
included unrealized exchange losses arising from 
consolidation of foreign subsidiaries. Such 
losses are now shown separately. 


During the year Kr.36,937,000 (Kr.10,294,000 
in 1958) was allocated to pension foundations 
established mainly by the Swedish group com- 
panies. That part of the allocation necessary 
to increase the aggregate capital of the founda- 
tions to an amount which, without further con- 
tributions, represents the present capital value 
of direct pension liabilities is shown under 
operating expenses in an amount of Kr.3,872,000 
Kr.10,294,000), whereas the excess amount is 
shown under Special adjustments as an extra- 
ordinary contribution. 


NOTES TO THE CONSOLIDATED BALANCE 
SHEET 


B) Notes and accounts receivable—trade 


The receivables are shown net of allowances 
for doubtful accounts amounting to Kr.3,828,000 
Kr.3,326,000 in 1958). 


(C) Inventories 


Inventories are valued at standard cost, which 
approximates cost on a first-in, first-out basis, 
not in excess of market. 
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Inventory reserves are shown in the liability 
section of the balance sheet under Special re- 
serves. At the year-end such reserves amounted 
to 35.1 per cent (37.2 per cent in 1958) of the 
value of inventories before deduction of advance 
and progress payments. 


D) Long-term accounts receivable 


are shown net of allowances for doubrfcl 
sccounts amounting to Kr.29,373,000 
Kr.29,373,000 in 1958). 


E) Investments in non-consolidated subsidiaries 


Argentina Peru 
Kr Kr 
The Group’s equity in 
net assets at December 
31, 1959 2,570,000 1,774,000 


Carrying value of invest- 
ments in capital stocks 


at December 31, 1959 18,635,000 1,111,000 


The equity has been computed on the basis 
of year-end free rates of exchange, viz. 6.45 ére 
per Peso and 19 dre per Sol. However, in 
evaluating the Argentine investments, it should 
be noted that the assets of the telephone 
operating companies are mainly of a capital 
nature, which were acquired prior to deprecia- 
tion of the Peso and which are carried in the 
books at cost of acquisition less accumulated 
depreciation. In accordance with the provisions 
of a law which has been recently enacted, these 
capital assets will be revalued in 1960. Among 
the contingent liabilities of the Argentine tele- 
phone operating companies is an ‘item amount- 
ing to 52.8 million Pesos which could eventually 
result in a definite liability to these companies. 


(F) Deferred revenue 


The excess of net assets acquired over cost 
of investments in consolidated subsidiaries was 
shown in previous financial statements under 
Reserves arising on consolidation. This year, 
however, the excess is included under Deferred 
revenue in the amount of Kr.8,334,000 
(Kr.9,510,000 in 1958). 


(G) Special reserves for accounts receivable and 
investments outside Sweden 


Reserves against receivables from consolidated 
subsidiaries, less unrealised exchange losses, 
were previously shown under Reserves arising 
on consolidation. In 1959 such reserves are 
included with those for other receivables to 
the extent that the latter have not been deducted 
from the respective receivables (see Notes (B) 
and (D) above). 

The amounts set aside to this reserve during 
the past years have been allowed as deductions 
from taxable income. The amounts recovered 
are subject to tax at the rate ruling when the 
amount is received. (The effective rate of 
income tax for 1960 is approximately 48 per 
cent.) 


(H) Special inventory reserves 

The Group’s Swedish and Finnish companies 
have set aside inventory reserves ; the amounts 
so set aside are deductible in computing taxable 
income for the respective years. To the extent 
that such reserves are restored to income, they 
will become subject to tax. (The effective rate 


of income tax for 1960 is approximately 48 
per cent.) 


(I) Reserves for future investments 


These reserves, which were created through 
charges against 1958 and 1959 income, are per- 
mitted by a law enacted in 1955 regarding 
reserves for the purpose of equalising fluctua- 


Continued on page 209 
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L M ERICSSON TELEPHONE COMPANY 


AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 
Stockholm—Sweden 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 
(In Thousands of Kronor) 


LIABILITIES AND STOCKHOLDERS’ EQUITY 
1958 


32,320 
2,187 
45,176 
105,542 


Special reserves for accounts receivable and 

investments —a Sweden (G) d 
157,765 
12,500 


262,112 
43,094 


Capital stock 


163,122 
Reserves —s available for distribution (K) .. 


113,322 
162,860 


439,304 


1959 
Contingent liabilities 19,775 
Total habilities and stockholders’ equity’ 1,376,316 1,208,846 


CONSOLIDATED 


at 
—, ASSETS 


Sean and accounts receivable—trade (B) 


Inventories (C) 
Advances and miscellaneous assets ........... 


CASH ON TIME DEPOSIT NOT AVAILABLE 
UNTIL AFTER DECEMBER 31, 1960 
LONG-TERM ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE (D) 
INVESTMENTS IN SUBSIDIARY AND 
ANIES 


Associated companies 
Investments 
‘ Accounts receivable 


‘ 


ey =e PLANT’ AND EQUIPMENT 


1959 1958 


232,471 197,067 


eateeeeeeenes 1,376,316 1,208,846 


Assets pledged 


Total assets . 


INCOME STATEMENT 


(In Thousands of Kronor) 


1958 
805,396 


833,124 
509,519 
188,574 

23,063 


12,437 
6,375 


Income before items at right. . 


Special nee (A) 
a (or from) reserves for accounts 
eo (net) 
Transfers to (or from) special inventory reserves 
Transfers to reserves for future investments. . 
Extraordinary contributions to pension found- 


28,573 


4,383 
33,312 


31,271 
4,253 


27,018 
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tions in business conditions. The amounts 
provided for these reserves, which are State- 
regulated, are intended for future investments 
and are tax deductible under certain conditions. 
Of the amount provided, 40 per cent must be 
deposited to a blocked account with the Bank 
of Sweden. In 1959 permission was granted to 
release for property investment purposes part 
of the previously blocked amounts. 


(K) Reserves not available for distribution 


An amount of Kr.24,450,000 (Kr.24,165,000 
in 1958), representing reserves against invest- 
ments in capital stocks of consolidated sub- 
sidiaries, has been transferred to Reserves not 
available for distribution. Such reserves were 
previously shown under Reserves arising on 
consolidation. © 


THE PARENT ‘COMPANY 


After provision for taxes of Kr.26.5 million, 
the Parent Company’s net income for 1959 
amounted to Kr.23.1 million. Unappropriated 
earnings amounting to Kr.89,597,000 as at 
December 31, 1959, are available for disposition 
by shareholders at the Annual Meeting. The 
Board of Directors and the Managing Director 
propose that the above amount be distributed 
as follows: 


Kr. 

To the Legal Reserve... 5,700,000 
To the shareholders Kr.3.00 per 
\ share plus an extra cash dividend 
of Kr.0.75, or a total of Kr.3.75 

per share against coupon No. 33 17,478,000 
Unappropriated earnings to be re- 

tained in the business 66,416,000 

Kr.89,597,000 


The Board of Directors and the Managing 
Director also propose that the Company’s share 
capital be increased by Kr.54,374,145 through 
a scrip issue of one new share for three old 
shares. It is suggested that the increase of the 
share capital be effected through revaluation of 
land and buildings by Kr.40 million, revalua- 
tion of the Parent Company’s investment in 
Sieverts Kabelverk AB by Kr.10 million, and 
through the\ transfer of Kr.4,374,145 from the 
General Reserve. 


The report, the financial statements, and the 
proposals put forward by the Board of Directors 
and the Managing Director were adopted. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Marcus Wallenberg, Chairman; Ernfrid 
Browaldh, Vice Chairman; Erik Boheman, 
Vice Chairman; Erik Anderberg ; Wilhelm 
Séderman ; Ragnar Woxén ; Sven Ture Aberg, 
Managing Director. 


DEPUTY MEMBERS 


Knut KaAell; Nils Sterner; Rolf Strém ; 
Lars-Erik Thunholm ; Marc Wallenberg Jr.; 
Stig Odmark. 


MANAGING DIRECTOR 
Sven Ture Aberg. 


AUDITORS 


Arvid Olsson ; Nils Olsson, Swedish Certified 
Public Accountant ; John Dickinson of Price 
Waterhouse & Co. 


Readers can obtain the full Annual Report 
by application to Swedish Ericsson Company, 
Limited, 329 High Holborn, London, WC1. 





COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 
PECHINEY 
PARIS 


(Electro-metallurgical and Chemical 
Products) 


The Annual General Meeting of PECHINEY 
was held in Paris on May 23rd, and the follow- 


ing are details of the report presented by the 
Board of Directors: 


REVIEW 


Turnover increased again to reach Frs.75,000m. 
representing a rise of 22.5 per cent over the 
previous year. Exports also continued to expand 
and accounted for 33 per cent of turnover as 
against 27 per cent in 1958. 


Output of aluminium reached 144,530 tons as 
against 139,000 tons in 1958, and capacity is 
still being expanded. Both domestic and foreign 
demand increased during the year. 


One of the most important developments in 
the chemical sector was the merging of the 
PECHINEY and Saint-Gobain interests in a 
new company “ Produits Chimiques Pechiney- 
Saint-Gobain.” 


PROFITS 


Net profits amounted to Frs.3,803,885,917 and 
showed an increas¢ of Frs.2,603m. over the 
1958 results. It was accordingly proposed to 
distribute a gross dividend of Frs.475 per share 
in respect of old shares, and Frs.339 per share 


in respect of shares issued during the first part 
of 1959. 


The report, the accounts, and the proposals 
put forward by the Board of Directors were 
adopted. 













LIABILITIES 
Dec. i, 1959 
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BANCO DI SICILIA 


HEAD OFFICE 


PALERMO-ITALY 


COMPARATIVE CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


Dec. 31, 19ss 
Lit 
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BRITISH BORNEO TIMBER 


RECORD RESULTS 


The Annual General Meeting of the British 
Borneo Timber Co., Ltd., will be held on 
July 29th in London. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement by the Chairman, Mr H. G. C, 
Townsend, OBE: 


An exceptionally buoyant market, coupled 
with a further substanual increase in production, 
has brought record results for 1959. 


Profit before taxation is £305,101 compared 
with £43,275 for 1958. After providing £70,006 
net for taxation, and adding {23,321 brought 
forward, the amount available for allocation is 
£258,416 (£41,696). The Board recommend a 
final dividend of 9.6d. per 2s. stock unit, less 
tax. This makes a total dividend for the year 
of Is, per 2s. stock unit less tax. 


Log production rose to 8,112,152 cubic feet, 
an increase of some 25 per cent compared with 
1958. Last year I mentioned that increases of 
this order could not be expected to continue, but 
operating conditions in 1959 proved specially 
favourable, The outstanding feature of the year 
was the greatly increased demand for timber 
on a world-wide scale, 


For the current year log production to date 
is being well maintained in spite of interference 
by heavy rains and flooding carly in the year. 
Barring serious mishaps, it is reasonable to 
expect a further satisfactory ycar in the volume 
of log production. The higher prices have 
been maintained for the first half of 1960, but 
it is a little carly to predict whether or not they 
will remain firm for the remainder of the year. 


ASS 


—TS 
Dec. 31, 1959 Dec. 31, 1958 
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GODFREY PHILLIPS, LIMITED 


FURTHER IMPROVEMENT IN OVERALL POSITION ATTAINED. 
WIDESPREAD APPROVAL OF VISCOUNT FILTER TIPPED CIGARETTES 


HIGHER PROFITS FROM DIVERSIFIED INTERESTS 
MR P. A. GODFREY PHILLIPS VIEWS CURRENT YEAR WITH CONFIDENCE 


The Fifty-first Annual General Meeting of 
Godfrey Phillips, Limited, was held on June 
30th at the registered office of the Gompany, 
112, Commercial Street, London, E. 

Mr P. A. Godfrey Phillips, chairman and 
managing director, presided. 

Mr A. H. Grindell, the secretary, read the 
notice convening the meeting and Mr H. C. 
Medlam, FCA, read the report of the auditors. 

_The Chairman said: 

Ladies and Gentlemen, You have heard read 
the Notice convening the Meeting and the 
Auditors’ Report, As the Accounts and the 
Directors’ Report have been in your hands for 
some time, with your permission we shall con- 
sider them as read. (Agreed.) 

In my review last year I expressed the hope 
that 1959 would mark a further step towards 
more prosperous and settled conditions for the 
Group, and I am glad that you now have before 


you Accounts which show that a further | 


improvement in our overall position has been 
attained. 

From the Consolidated Profit and Loss 
Account you will sce that the Group Profit 
before Taxation, amounts to £550,303 compared 
with £496,401 in the previous year. This 
increase sterns, in the main, from an iraproved 
Trading Profit which, continuing the trend of 
recent years, is higher by over £49,000. In this 
section of the Account, Dividends from Trade 
Investments show a further increase bur Excep- 
tional Profit is considerably down on the 
abnormally high figure of 1958. The charge for 
Depreciation is lower by some £32,658, and with 
\ Interest Charges at £137,367 the resultant Profit 
before Taxation, of £550,303, shows an increase 
ever the previous yeat of £53,902. 

United Kingdom and Dominion Taxes 
absorb £247,379 and after crediting | Provisions 
Ne Longer Required of £15,147 there results 
_ a Group Profit after Taxation of £318,071, com- 
pared with £231,944 in the previous year. Of 
this sum, £90,955 is applicable to the interests of 
Outside Shareholders in Subsidiary Companies 
so that there remains a Profit attributable to 
Members of Godfrey Phillips Limited of 
£227,116, as compared with £150,290 in the 
previous year. 


AUSTRALIAN MERGER 


The Balance brought forward from 1958, in 
so far as it relates to Subsidiary Companies, has 
been adjusted by deducting £77,882 being the 
amount written off assets rendered surplus on 
the reorganisation of our Australian Subsidiary 
Companies. The Negotiations leading to the 
merger in Australia with the International 
Tobacco Company of Australia (Pry) Limited 
were finalised in the early part of 1959, and I 
shall refer later to the practical benefits which 
are ensuing from this new venture. 

A considerable reorganisation and integration 
of manufacturing resources was necessary, first, 
to ensure that the new Company was established 


On a truly competitive basis in a highly competi- 
tive ‘market! and, second, to cater for the pro- 
nounced swing! in public taste to Filter Tipped 
Cigarettes which has been so evident in recent 
years, This fequired a re-alignment of our 
brand policy and the rejection consequently of 
surplus plant, machinery and packing materials. 
Your | Board regard this charge as propefly 
deductible from the accrued Profits of previous 
years, thus ensuring for the new project a clean 
Start, unhampered by non-profit-earning Assets 
from the past. 


To this adjusted figure; therefore. there is 
added the aforementioned figure of £227,116 
and, after transferring £8,724 to General 
Reserve and deducting Dividends Paid, Accrued 
and Proposed, there remains to be carried for- 
ward to 1960 the sum of £1,655,159, an increase 
of £10,100. 


{ 
CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


If you will turn now to the Consolidated 
Balance Sheet it will be seen that there are 
some material changes in certain of the figures. 
which I should like to deal with in detail. Mainly 
as a result of the merger in Australia, the con- 
solidated Goodwill, Brands and Trade Marks 
figure is increased to £2,107,563, and the 
interests of Outside Shareholders in Subsidiary 
Companies through holdings of Ordinary 
Shares have advanced to £630,158. A large 
measure of the increases in Stocks and Debtors 
and in Creditors and Accrued Charges is like- 
wise attributable to the increased investment in 
Current Assets arising from this merger, and 
the higher level of trading which has resulted. 


{In general, apart from the Goodwill figure 
referred to above, Fixed Assets after Deprecia- 
tion, show a net increase of some £207,000. This 
is due to the normal programme of plant and 
machinery replacement and modernisation, and 
to a further expansion in our Greeting Card 
activities, which has necessitated additional fac- 
tory spgce. New methods and processes are 
constantly being devised, both on the Cigarette 
and Tobacco side, and the Publishing side, of 
the business and your Board recognise the need 
for keeping abreast of these technical develop- 
ments, thus ensuring that we remain truly com- 
petitive in terms of our production costs. 


Trade Investments are higher by £35,000 
which represents the expansion during 1959 of 
our leaf interests in Southern Rhodesia, to which 
I referred at this time last year, Investment in 
Current Assets shows a marked increase to 
£11,751,836 and after deducting increased 
Current Liabilities there remains a surplus to 
net Current Assets of £6,822,588, a small in- 
crease on the corresponding figure for. the pre- 
vious year. There has been no change in Share 
Capital, Capital Reserves and Revenue Reserves 
and Surplus amount, so far as relates to Godfrey 
Phillips stock and Shareholders, to over 
£4,746,000, an increase during the year of 
approximately £19,000. 


In the Balance Sheet of Godfrey Phillips 


Limited, the net increase in Fixed Assets arises 
from the acquisition of additional factory space 
by the Parent Company to meet the expansion 
of its Greeting Card Subsidiary Company, to 
which I have already referred. Investments 
in Subsidiary Companies are not materially 
changed but advances to Subsidiary Companies 
are higher by some £370,000, the result .of in- 
creased short-term loans to the reorganised 
Australian Company, and the working capital 
requirements of our Printing and Publishing 
activities generally. Advances to Subsidiary 
Companies, together with Current Assets, total 
over L, $87,000 and exceed Current Liabilities 
by £2 7 75 000. 


TRADING SURVEY 


Turning now from the Accounts to a survey 
of our Trading during 1959, my review of the 
figures has underlined the general improvement 
which occurred during this period. However, 
following the trend of the last four or five years 
this improvement is. derived from the Profits 
returned by our overseas Subsidiaries and from 
our Export manufacturing at home, strongly 
supported by our healthy -unported Cigar 
interests, and our increasingly valuable Printing 
and Publishing activities. In short, our Home 
Trade Cigarette and Tobacco manufacturing 
continues to present difficulties, and, in spite of 
the most strenuous efforts durihg the past year, 
it cannot be said that we have really maintained 
our position, The, leading manufacturers have 
continued to launch brand after brand, particu- 
larly of the filter-tipped variety, supported by a 
huge weight of advertising, both press and tele- 
vision, which we, with our comparatively limited 
resources, cannot hope to match. We have 
actordingly, concentrated on maintaining the 
sale of our higher-priced brands and, at the other 
end of the scale, of De Reszke Filter. This, it 
will be remembered we originally pioneered as 
a filter-tipped cigarette of quality in the lower 
price category, a move which has since been 
imitated by our powerful competitors, and 
backed by an enormous expenditure on advertis- 
ing. During 1959 and following upon its success 
in Australia, we marketed Viscount, a long-sized 
filter cigarette in a modern, well designed hinged 
lid pack, which gives outstanding value at 3s. 6d. 
for twenty, The reception accorded to the pro- 
duct by both the Trade and the Smoking Public 
is most gratifying, and there is widespread 
approval of its quality and value, Its progress 
to date has been, and remains, most encouraging 
but it must be recognised that the establishment 
of a brand of this nature in a limited field is 
likely to be a long and arduous business, and in 
the light of the advertising expenditure with 
which it will be necessary to nourish it, the end 
result may well not be a highly remunerative 
one in terms of net Profit. This is the dilemma 
which confronts the smaller manufacturer, and 
which has faced your Board over the past few 
years, culminating in the decisions which were 
taken to diversify our interests and employ a 
part of our Assets and Resources in other indus- 
tries, where the intelligent use of capital is per- 
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haps more rewarding. I shall deal later with 
these developments but it is, I think, pertinent 
to recall the relationship of the Home Market 
to the overall Group picture and to recognise 
that its importance in the final results is 
diminishing rather than increasing. These 
general observations are given added weight by 
the recent Budget increase in the Tobacco Duty, 
which in the long run must surely have adverse 
effects upon the industry generally and on 
smaller manufacturers in particular. 


EXPORTS WELL MAINTAINED 


Operating in parallel and im the same fac- 
tories as our Home Trade Cigarette and Tobacco 
manufacture, is our production for the Export 
of Cigarettes and Tobacco to those countries 
in the World in particular where we have not 
set wp our own manufacturing operations, and 
where imports of tobacco goods are still per- 
mitted by local regulations, and are possible in 
the face of domestic manufacture. This has 
always been a fluctuating trade, dependent on 
a host of local financial and political factors, and 
always at the mercy of tariff barriers and import 
restrictions generally. Broadly speaking, our 
Export Trade has been well maintained and in 
some markets we have obtained valuable in- 
creases, and our overseas agents and representa- 
tives deserve congratulations for their continued 
efforts to this end. As I hoped in my address 
last year, the New Zealand Government is now 
allowing token imports, and as this Dominion 
has, in the past, been such a valuable customer 
for your Group’s products, it is perhaps not too 
much to hope that some further relaxations will 
be made, thus permitting us to take advantage 
of the very considerable Goodwill which our 
brands still enjoy with the Smoking Public 
there. Meanwhile, we are successfully expand- 
ing our Exports to other markets, particularly 
in the Middle and Far East. 


IMPORTED CIGARS 


Our Imported Cigar Subsidiaries have con- 
cluded a most satisfactory year’s Trading and 
continue to enjoy their quota of a restricted 
market. Our leading brgnds, Hoyo de Mon- 
terrey, Larranaga, Partagas and Punch from 
Havana, together with our Jamaican brands, are 
of the highest quality available to the cigar- 
smoking public. The recent relaxations in the 
Dollar quota for the import of Cigars from 
Havana, will no doubt result in more competi- 
tion through more adequate supplies, but I am 
confident that our eminent position in the 
market will enable us to meet this situation and 
improve opr sales and distribution still further. 
The political situation in Cuba does give some 
grounds for misgiving, but we are fortunate in 
having such famous Jamaican brands which, in 
the event of any hold-up or curtailment of sup- 
plies from Cuba, should provide an acceptable 
alternative. 


OTHER t.xic... 1) HOME 


Our other interests at Home consist. in the 
main, of our Printing and Publishing interests 
which are being expanded and developed to 
play an increasing part in the Profit pattern of 
the Group. Judged by the costs of financing 
tobacco manufacture, the investment in these 
projects is not large, and at the end of 1959 the 
total assets employed for these purposes were 
well under one million pounds. During the 
yeat under review there were no material addi- 
tions to the Group’s interests in this field and 
the addition of a fifth Subsidiary Company 
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referred to in the notes on the Accounts as 
having its financial year not co-terminous with 
that of the Parent Company is of no practical 
importance, although it is a convenience for 
patent and trade mark purposes. During the 
earlier part of this year, however, we were able 
to acquire, on what we believe to be beneficial 
terms, a further lit ic printing business, 
H. L. Vickery Limited, whic crates from fac- 
tory premises at Carshalton” This is a go-ahead 
concern, directed by efficient and forceful 
management and the additional experience and 
technical knowledge which have thus been 
acquired, should be extremely beneficial to the 
Group's, printing interests; the contribution 
which this new business will make to the Group 
Profits in 1960 promises to be valuable 


GREETINGS CARDS 


During 1959, as we had hoped, We obtained 
higher Profits from these diversified interests 
and Forget-Me-Not Cards Limited made par- 
ticularly marked headway. The expansion of 
the Grectings Card industry continues, and as 
we develop new methods of display and mer- 
chandising so the field for further growth and 
expansion is opened up. We are particularly 
fortunate in the co-operation that we enjoy with 
our American associates in this regard, and our 
management which is young and energetic is 
maintaining the closest liaison through an ex- 
change of visits which are most helpful in train- 
ing and developing the staff which will carry 
this business forward. Its growth was ham- 
pered in 1959 by the printing strike, which 
seriously retarded supplies of merchandise at a 
time when expanding sales were proving a 
strain on stock levels. This seriously affected, 
and is even now affecting, our ability to give the 
prompt and efficient service to our customers, 
which is the keystone on which this business has 
been built. However, this situation will be cor- 
rected and 1960 should be another good year for 
this Company. 


Our letterpress and lithographic Companies 
with their ancillary plate making facilities and 
plants for Greetings Card finishing, had a better 
year in 1959, following upon the temporary 
setback caused by their re-housing and re-equip- 
ment in new factory premises at Waddon. The 
productive capacities of these plants have been 
improved and, with full order books, which 
include customers who are among the largest 
and most discriminating buyers of print in the 
country, the outlook for the continued growth 
of thes¢ interests is encouraging. 


Our paper-back book publishing Company, 
Four Square Books, has made headway and has 
continued to build up its reputation. There have 
been some problems of management which 
have now been resolved, and the business is 
conducted by a young and enthusiastic team, 
who are determined to bring Four Square Books 
to the forefront of paper-back publishing. 
Competition amongst publishers for the rights to 
titles is severe, and the establishment of the 
series, based on first-class titles is no casy 
matter; however, from all the reports which we 
have received, both at home and overseas, the 
series is acknowledged to have made a serious 
and valuable contribution ‘to literary publishing, 
and this is surely a firm foundation on which to 
build. Our Sales force bas achieved excellent 
and widespread distribution throughout the 
country, and Stock and Shareholders would 
greatly benefit our sales and reputation in the 
Trade if they inquired for Four Square Books, 
which I am sure they would find very enjoyable 
reading. 
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OVERSEAS COMPANIES 


Turning now to our overseas Companies, 
these have once aguin had a successful year and 
the outlook for the continuation of sound and 
profitabie trading seems, for the present, to be 
bright. The most spectacuu. progress has been 
in Australia, where the prospects, previously 
dependent on the success of our new brand. 
Viscount, were greatly enhanced and strength- 
ened by the merger, in the carly part of 
1959, of our Operating Company with the 
International Tobacco Company. This necessi- 
tated a modification of previous brand policy, in 
order to ease the production problems of both 
Companies, and a complete reorganisation and 
re-housing of all production in our Collingwood 
factory. Concentration upon the leading brands 
of both Companies has enabled the maximum 
effort in distr.bution and selling to be brought 
to bear, and'}this has been to very good effect 
in the greatly increased sales of Viscount, which 
resulted in the earlier months of this year in 
some production difficulties, which I am glad to 
say are now being overcome. At Easter, we 
launched in New South Wales a new line, Du 
Maurier King Size designed to compete in the 
main price class for Filter Tip Cigarettes. Du 
Maurier was the original Filter Tip Cigarette 
and still retains the highest reputation with 
Filter Tip Smokers in Australia. Its emergence 
in modern guise as a King Size cigarette in an 
extremely smart and attractive hinged lid pack 
will, we believe, be a success in this ever- 
expanding market. In general, we are confident 
that this reorganisation in Australia will have 
great benefits for the Group in the future and 
will ensure and hasten our return to the pros- 
perity we enjoyed there some years ago. 


Less spectacularly, but most consistently, the 
Profits of our Indian Company continue to 
expand, and returns of Trading during the carly 
months of 1960 indicate that an_ increased 
volume of sales should ensure further good 
results. A special word of thanks is due to our 
Management in India; the enthusiasm which 
they throw into their work, despite the fatiguing 
climatic conditions, and the accumulation of 
small frustrations peculiar to the Indian scene, 
certainly merits the excellent results which they 
achieve year in and year out and which are of 
such material benefit to the Group. 


In New Zealand, your Group’s interests con- 
tinue to prosper. Our well-established goodwill 
and excelleng relationship with the Trade has 
enabled us to withstand increasing competition, 
and during the last year or so we have success- 
fully adjusted ourselves to the restrictions on 
imported suppliess Our traditional standing in 
this market together with an alert and vigorous 
management, should ensure a continuation of 
profitable trading by our Companies there. 


RHODESIAN LEAF INTERESTS 


Our Rhodesian leaf interests, which were 
reorganised during the year, have settled down 
in their new guise, and under their new 
management and terms of trade should benefit 
the Group’s carnings during the current year. 
We are very giad to be associated in this venture 
with our old friends Dibrel? Brothers of Dan- 
ville, Virginia, and 1 am happy with this 
arrangement, both from the financial viewpoint 
and for the experience and advice which will be 
available to us in our future dealings in this 
market. 


TRIBUTES 


Before concluding I should like to make 
special mention of all our employees, staffs and 
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PROSPECTS FOR 1960 


Finally, to turn to our Prospects for 1960. It 
is perhaps especially difficult, in these days of a 
politically controlled economy, to forecast with 
any reasonable hope of success, We are, per- 
force, large Bank borrowers in order that we 
may finance the large sums of duty which we 
have to pay. on all our raw tobacco, before even 
we Start to process it, The recent increases in 
the Bank Rate and the possibility that it may 
well go even higher than the present.rate of 6 
per cent will have an adverse effect on our profit 
margins in 1960, both at home and overseas, 
for such increases in Interest rates inevitably 
make themselves felt, in due course, in the 
Dominions. However, in the absence of any 
unforeseen circumstances, with our new and 
younger enterptises getting into their stride and 
our overseas interests maintaining their present 
trend, your Board is confident that there will be 
further improvement during the current year. 
Your Board has given consideration to the ques- 
tion of Interim Dividends and it is their inten- 
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SIMMS MOTOR 
& ELECTRONICS 
CORPORATION 


E. LIAKDET’S STATEMENT ON 
1959 ACCOUNTS 


MR G. 


At the Annual General Meeting of Simms 
Motor & Electronics Corporation Limited held 
on July 1, 1960, at Finchley, Mr G. E. Liardet 
(Chajrman) presided and in the course of his 
circulated speech said: 


The Group profit before taxation is {1,037,690 
compared with £632,072 for 1958, an increase 
of some £400,000. 

The Net profit after tax is £489,490 as against 
£266,072 for the previous year. 


Your Directors have transferred £100,000 to 
General Reserve and recommend a final 
ordinary dividend of 10 per cent. The total 
distribution for the year amounts to 21} per 
cent, burt this included a special interim dividend 
of 64 per cent, so that the effective distribution 
for the year is. 15 per cent. 


The increased profit arises from improved 
performance by most of the companies in, the 
Group. The present period of consolidation 
is largely completed and we are now moving 
forward again to what I believe will be the most 
exciting and stimulating time in the history of 
the company. 

We do not regard 1959 as a peak year. Our 
policy for the future is a determination to manu- 
facture high quality products which people will 
want to buy more than they want any similar 
products, to build up still further our Research 
and Development activities and to expand to 
meet the growing demands of the Motor In- 
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tion, if results continue to follow present trends, 
to resume this year the practice of making an 
Interim Payment. However, the decision will 
be made in December rather than in October as 
heretofore, so as to even out the period between 
payments. 

I aow propose that the Report of the Direc- 
tors and the Balance Sheet be received, approved 
arid adopted; and that the payment of Dividends 
on all classes of Preference Shares and the pro- 
posed Dividend on the Ordinary Stock and 
Shares and the allocations as shown in the 
Profit and Loss Account be approved and con- 
firmed. 


I will ask Mr D. V. Littlejohn to second the 
Resolution and after he has done so I shall be 
glad, ‘before putting the Resolution, to do my 
best to answer any relevant questions you may 
wish to ask. 


Mr D. V. Littlejohn, TD, FCA, seconded the 
Resolution. 


The Chairman continued: The proposed 
Resolution having been seconded I now form- 
ally move that the Report of the Directors and 
the Balance Sheet received, approved and 
adopted; and that the payment of Dividends on 
all classes of Preference Shares and the proposed 
Dividend on the Ordinary Stock and Shares and 
the allocations as shown in the Profit and Loss 
‘Account be approved and confirmed. 


The motion was carried, 


The retiring directors, Mr D. S. Barron, CIE, 
and Mr C. M. Paynter, having been re-elected, 
the proceedings terminated. 


dustry and the other industries which we serve 
All this will call for substantial: capital invest- 
ment and particulars of the means of raising 
further funds will be announced in due course. 


The Order Books and output from the 
factories are running at record levels and I hope 
we will be able to present to you at least an 
equally duh P report next year. 


Speaking at the Meeting the Chairman said : 


“We have very recently signed contracts for 
the purchase of the whole of the issued share 
capital of Dawe Instruments Ltd. and its asso- 
ciate, LMK Manufacturing Co. Ltd. 


Dawe Instruments Limited is an acknow- 
ledged leader in the application of electronics 
to all branches of industry, and enjoys a high 
reputation for the excellence of its sound and 
vibration measuring instruments) stroboscopes, 
dynamic balancing equipment, ultrasonic clean- 
ing and ultrasonic gauging. 

With NSF, Cawkell Research and Electronics 
and Dawe Instruments, the Group now covers 
a wide range of component manufacture, 
applied electronics and instrumentation. 


In my circulated Statement I made reference 
to the necessity of raising more capital. The 
purchase of ‘Dawe Instruments and LMK 
involves about £250,000, also we have to finance 
substantial expenditure on new buildings and 
plant and the expanding production of the 
Group. 


It has therefore been decided to issuc 
1,737,224 Ordinary Shares of 5s. each at 10s. 
per share to the Ordinary, Shareholders on 
record at June 17, 1960. 


In the absence of unforeseen circumstances, 
it would be the intention to recommend pay- 
ment for 1960 of a dividend of not less than 
15 per cent on the Ordinary Shares, as increased 
by the present issue.” 
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THE 
BRITISH THERMOSTAT 
COMPANY LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The thirty-second annual general mecting of 
The British’ Thermostat Company Limited was 
held on July 2nd at Suntury-on-Thames, 
Middlesex, Mr. J. E. Sherlock (chairman and 
managing director) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement : 


The trading surplus of your company for the 
year under review is less than that for the pre- 
vious year, ‘nevefttheless I am sure you 
will agree that the results now presented 
ate satisfactory 


The following are items from the accounts 
which are of special interest: 


The net profit for the year, before providing 
for taxation, is £812,334, showing a reduction 
of £58,937 when compared with the result for 
the previous year. 

In consequence of the lower profit, the amount 
to be provided for taxation has been feduced by 
£20,562 and we have also been able to set off 
an amount of £6,414, representing an adjustment 
for previous years. 


A sum of £207,815 has been transferred to 
General Reserve Account which now stands at 
£907,815. After providing for the proposed 
dividend and the transfer to reserve, and deduct- 
ing the expenses of last year’s capitalisation 
issue, the balance carried forward of {927,937 
shows an increase of £108,976 over the previous 
vear’s amount of £818,961. 


The current assets and investments of the 
Group at the end of the year amounted to 
£3,818,646 and the current liabilities and pro- 
visions amounted to £1,379,086. The current 
assets therefore exceeded the current liabilities 
by over £2,400,000. It will be noticed that 
there was an overall improvement of more than 
£100,000 in our cash position, including the 
investment in Treasury Bills. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


It is always difficult to forecast future pros- 
pects and even more so now because of the pre- 
sent international tension. Your company has 
faced difficulties in the past, however, and has 
given a reasonable account of itself when com- 
pared with industry generally. I foresee no 
change in this position. 

Efforts to reduce the proportion of our invest:' 
ment in the aircraft industry will be continued by 
increasing the activities in other fields, and in 
this connection it is gratifying to note an expan- 
sion in the industrial bellows business. 

The order books of all the British subsidiaries 
stand at a high level and unless there is a major 
national or ‘international crisis I see no other 
reason to forecast a decline in profitability. 


Your company has had a good year and I 
believe that reasonable prospects lie ahead. Your 
Directors feel therefore that the shareholders 
should have some immediate benefit and recom- 
mend a final dividend of 9d. per share which, 
with the interim dividend of 3d. per share, 
brings the total distribution on the Ordinary 
Shares to Is. Od. per share, or a total of 20 per 
cént on the increased capital which, as you know, 
was doubled last yeat by a capitalisation issue. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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DAVY-UNITED LIMITED 


INCREASED GROUP PROFIT FROM GREATER THROUGHPUT AND EFFICIENCY 


MR D. F. CAMPBELL ON BENEFITS OF MERGER WITH POWER-GAS CORPORATION 


The eighty-seventh annual general meeting of 
Davy-United Limited will be held on August 
4th at Sheffield. 


The following is the statement by the chair- 
man, Mr D. F. Campbell, circulated with the 
report and accounts: 


You have recently been advised that the 
Boards of The Power-Gas Corporation Limited 
and of your Company have reached agreement 
on the terms tad be recommended for a merger 
between the two Groups and a Joint Statement 
with Notice of an Extraordinary General Meet- 
ing accompanies the Report and Accounts. The 
Joint Statement explains, inter alia, the reasons 
for the proposed merger and at the Extra- 
ordinary General Meeting you will be invited to 
give your consent to this course, which is 
' strongly recommended by all your Directors. 


ACCOUNTS 


It will be recalled that in June last year the 
Davy-United Group was reorganised and the 
Accounts now submitted are those of the Parent 
Company, Davy-United Limited and its wholly- 
owned subsidiary companies, Davy and United 
Engineering Company Limited, Davy and 
United Roll Foundry Limited and Davy and 
United Instruments Limited. 


The profit of the Group before taxation 
amounted (to 2,355,603, compared with 
41,586,001 for the previous year. This increase 
in profit largely arises from still greater through- 
put and efficiency and from the greater contribu- 
tions which are now accruing from our entry 
ito the field of comprehensive construction 
contracts to which I referred last year. 


In order to give all relevant information in the 
announcement concerning the proposed merger 
with The Power-Gas Corporation, it was neces- 
sary this year for your Directors to declare the 
dividend as a special interim dividend. It is 
not, of course, intended that this should become 
normal practice. The dividend for the year is 
22) per cent, less income tax, on the present 
capital of £3,019,056. The comparative rate of 
dividend for the previous year is 15 per cent. 


OPERATIONS 


The reorganisation of the Group into a Parent 
or Holding Company with operating subsidiaries 
has now been in force for about a year and the 
benefits of this form of delegated management 
are becoming apparent. The Directors of the 
subsidiaries are the executive heads of the main 
branches of the business and they have the 
corporate responsibility of earning a proper level 
of profit in relation to the investment entrusted 
to them. This system of management has 
enabled us to promote some of our executives 
to the subsidiary Boards at quite early ages, and 
the result is a closely knit and enthusiastic team 
which is proving highly effective. 

If I dwell on this matter it is because your 
Company, more than most, depends for its 
success upon the people engaged in its opera- 
tions—upon their quality, their ability and their 
outlook. For some years past, I have been 
telling stockholders about the heavy expenditure 
incurred on new plant and machinery, but this 
expenditure is valucless without the right men 


to work the machines, to design and build the 
product and to manage the business. All this 
was foreseen by your Directors and very great 
care has been taken over the past 15 years to 
recruit, train and promote the best engineers 
we could find. This policy continues, and the 
fact that several of our younger executives are 
now Directors of subsidiary companies should 
support the fact that Davy-United is a com- 
pany where a man may make his career, in a 
satisfying branch of engineering, with good 
prospects of promotion at an carly age—in short 
that, at all levels, it is a good place to work. 


Stockholders may feel, looking at the financial 
results of the last three years, that its progress 
has been rather remarkable. That is mainly a 
reflection of the manner in which the policy 
of the Board has been carried out by the 
employees at all levels, who have certainly made 
good use of the excellent tools entrusted to 
them. The result for the year under review, 
which is another record by a substantial margin, 
has been carned the hard way, by patiem 
planning, hard work and long hours by many 
people at home and abroad, cheerfully under- 
taken in a spirit of enterprise. I want, on this 
occasion, to express your thanks to them with 
more than ordinary warmth. 

! 
DAVY AND UNITED ENGINEERING COMPANY 
LIMITED 


This subsidiary is divided into three divisions 
dealing respectively with machinery manu- 
facture, construction of steelworks, and plant 
for various steel processes. The Machinery 
Division operates the heavy engineering 
works at Sheffield and Glasgow and has 
completed a record value of large con- 
tracts in the year under review. Of these, 
the more important are the large Plate 
Mull installations for South Durham Steel & 
Iron Co. Ltd. and Northern Aluminium Co 
Lrd., a Slabbing Mill for Appleby-Frodingham 
Steel Company, and a Blooming Mill and 
Billet Mill for the Durgapur Steelworks in 
India. Good progress has been made with the 
new Plate Mill for Consett Iron Co. Ltd, a 
Plate Roughing Mill for Appleby-Frodingham, a 
Cold Strip Mill for John Summers and Sons and 
on the remainder of the Durgapur contract. 
The latter is part of the extensive contract in 
which your Company has a major interest and 
I am glad to say that despite all the difficulties 
which inevitably occur in handling export work 
of such a magnitude, the plant is being delivered 
and set to work according to the contract 
programme. We also have contracts for our 
new “Draw-down” design of High Speed 
Forging Press, which has several attractive 
features for Press Shop installations. 


The Construction Division of the Ehginecting 
Company is stil] mainly engaged on the manage- 
ment of the Durgapur contract and most of its 
work is now on site, where we have an effective 
team of British and Indian staff. The work is 
arduous and will continue for some time, but all 
are to be congratulated on the manner in which 
they are maintaining the high reputation of 
British engineering. The service offered by the 
Construction Division is being increasingly 
appreciated by our customers and several new 
contracts have been secured for comprehensive 


engineering services in connection with new 
mill installations. 


The Steel Processes Division has recently 
been formed out of your Company's association 
with The British Oxygen Co. Lid. to engineer 
and supply plant for steelmaking by the new 
techniques employing tonnage oxygen. 


DAVY AND UNITED ROLL FOUNDRY LIMITED 


Over the past ten years this Company's plant 
has been extended and improved and today the 
undertaking is a compact and efficient business. 
During the early part of the year orders for steel 
castings were below normal but conditions later 
improved to such an extent that the profit for 
the year was again a record. 


DAVY AND UNITED INSTRUMENTS LIMITED 


This Company is still partly in the develop- 
ment stage. Good progress is being made. how- 
ever, and I have every confidence that it will 
secon form a most valuable adjunct to the 
activines of the Group. 


PROSPECTS 


Ihe Engineering Company is by far the 
largest trading unit in the Group and by the 
nature of its business its principal contracts 
usually take over a year to complete. It was 
successful in obtaining the important contracts 
for both the new wide strip mills to be con- 
structed in the United Kingdom, viz, the Hot 
and the Cold Mills for Colvilles Ltd) in Scot- 
land; and the continuous Hot Mill for Richard 
Thomas & Baldwins Ltd. at Newport, Mon. 
The combined value of these contracts is of the 
order of £14 million and they are engineering 
enterprises of the first magnitude. We also have 
contracts for a new Plate Mill for Colvilles Ltd, 
a Wire Rod Mill for Lancashire Steel Corpora- 
tion, a Blooming Mill for Samuel! Fox & Co. and 
others. All this work is sufficient to secure 
profitable operations, if all goes well, for the 
next year or two. 


Apart from this, our future will be closely 
bound up with The Power-Gas Corporation 
Ltd., provided that the members of both com- 
panies approve the merger proposals. The 
reasons for and the circumstances of the merger 
ire described in the circular to Stockholders. 
I mentioned carlier in this statement the im- 
portance we attach to the people who operate 
a company. Power-Gas is a company with a 
fine record and a fine plant and this is due to 
their being leaders in their own fields of 
engineering. This in turn is because they are 
good engineers ard we have found also that 
their outlook is similar to ours on the important 
questions of industrial management. The pro- 
posed union, in fact, will be a marriage of 
leaders in their own particular fields which are 
complementary to one another in many ways. 


INCREASED FINANCIAL AND TECHNICAL 
RESOURCES 


The consummation of the proposed merger 
will give us financial and technical resources 
to carry out major contracts on a scale and 
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scope that has never been available from a single 
British manufacturing organisation. For this, 
valuable experience has been obtained by both 
the Davy and Power-Gas organisations in many 
contracts executed overseas. Much of this 
export trade is complicated owing to the 
demands for extended credit and the position 
in South American countries, for example, is 
difficult. The European marker is all at sixes 
and sevens and the countries of the Communist 
block remain an enigma, but they are all poten- 
tial buyers of the products of Davy-Ashmore 
Limited and it will be the task of your directors 
to find the solution to all these problems. How- 
ever, apart from expansion in steel output in 
many lands overseas, the industry in the United 
Kingdom still requires much modern’ equip- 
ment owing to the rapid obsolescence of plant 
due to technical developments. I am confident 
that this merger wil} be to the advantage of 
stockholders and employees alike and that if it is 
approved by the members of the two companies 
we shall together go forward in partnership to 
even greater success in the future. 


Sir John E. James is retiring from the Board 
of Directors after the Annual General Meeting 
and I wish to thank him for his valuable contri- 
bution to our affairs during the past eighteen 
years. His unparalleled knowledge of the steel 
industry and its processes has been a great 
help to us and he has been a tower of strength 
on many occasions. 


THE KUALA SELANGOR 
RUBBER CO., LTD. 


MR ADDINSELL’S STATEMENT 


The fifty-fourth annual ' general meeting of 
this company was held on June 30th in London, 
Mr Jack Addinsell, chairman, presiling. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement : 


Our crop which amounted to 750,000 Ib was 
141,000 Ib up on the previous year, an increase 
of just over 23 per cent. This continues to 
reflect the benefits we are deriving from the 
improving yields of our mature replantings and 
the use of stimulant, etc., in the areas to be re- 
planted. For the current year the Manager esti- 
mates to obtain 780,000 Ib and for the first four 
months, which includes the wintering period, 
242,500 Ib had been harvested, as against 220,000 
Ib for the same period in the year under review. 

Rubber prices, which commenced to rise 
tewards the end of 1958, continued to do so 
throughout 1959 and as a result net proceeds 
averaged Sjd. per Ib higher than the previous 
year. ‘This, together with the benefits we de- 
rived from the larger crop, enabled us to more 
than double our profit. Our cost of production 
went up by only jd. per Ib. Out of our profit 
of £33,302 tax takes £8,772, the bulk of which 

is payable in Malaya. Your directors recommend 
a dividend of 17} per cent. 

Rubber prices during 1960 have continued at 
a satisfactory level and to date the pany is 
‘operating at a good profit. This is icularly 
beneficial at the present time as it enables us 
to continue our programme of replacement of old 
rubber whilst at the same time making a satis- 
factory return to stockholders on their invest- 
ment. 


We replanted 76 acres during 1959. For the 
current year we plan to deal with a further 77 
acres. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


- 
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ROYAL WORCESTER 
LIMITED 


FACTORIES WORKING TO CAPACITY 


The twenty-seventh annual general meeting of 
Royal Worcester Limited will be held on 
July 27th at Worcester. 


The following is an extract from the circulated 


' statement of Mr J. F. Gimson (Chairman and 


Managing Director): 
Royal Worcester..Limited, ‘the new holding 


Company of the Woiltester Group of Companies, 
completed its first. year of operation on 
December 31, 1959. The accounts accompany- 
ing the Annual Report for the year 1959 there- 
fore show the overall trading results of the 
Group; Royal Worcester Limited having no 
trading account of its own. 


For the convenience of our sharcholders, 
your Directors have thought it opportune to 
set out the consolidated profit and loss account 
in a tabular form, arid to combine the balance 
sheets of Royal Worcester Limited and the 
Group on one page of the accounts. 


I am pleased to tell you that the 1959 results 
have been better than I anticipated in my 1958 
report. The group profit before taxation is 
£368,072 compared with £182,214 in 1958. 
Worcester’s traditional Fine China Business has 
made a satisfactory profit, but Welwyn Electric 
has remained the largest contributor to the 
profits of the group. 


After providing for taxation and the interests 
of outside shareholders, there remains a profit 
attributable to the members of the holding Com- 
pany of £194,864. Your Directors recommend 
a final dividend of 10 per cent which, with the 
interim dividend of 5 per cent paid on February 
25, 1960, will make the distribution 15 per cent 
less income tax on: the increased capital absorb- 
ing the net sum of £62,498. After taking into 
account the amount brought forward from 1958 
and a provision for taxation no longer required, 
the profits retained by the Group amount to 
£478,750. 


FINANCIAL POSITION STRENGTHENED 


In my last report I told you that your Direc- 
tors were examining ways and means of 
strengthening the financial position of the Com- 
pany. This has been achieved by a Rights 
Issue of 544,200 ordinary shares at 6s, 3d. each 
which was made after 40,000 ordinary shares 
of 5s. each had been issued for cash to senior 
executives and executive directors of the Group, 
and after £75,000 had been received from the 
options granted to the holders of £300,000 5} 
per cent unsecured loan stock issued in 1954. 
In this way the Company’s issued share capital 
has been increased from £459,200 to £680,250, 
and the capital reserve has been increased by the 
sum of £28,869, this being the premiums 
received from the Rights Issue less issue 
expenses. 


You will have seen in the press that we have 
undertaken to develop a new subsidiary in 
Jamaica for the manufacture of ceramic products 
in that country. This subsidiary will be owned 
by Royal Worcester Limited, the Colonial 
Development Corporation and the Development 
Finance Corporation of Jamaica, with a capital 
of £500,000 divided into redeemable loan stock 
and ordinary shares. Royal Worcester Limited 
will have a controlling interest in the ordinary 
shares. It is proposed to manufacture for the 
North American market and to make use of 
our Sales Companies in the USA and Canada 
for this purpose, At the same time we believe 
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there will be a substantial market in the 
Caribbean and the adjoining Latin American 
states, The new Company will benefit from 
the Jamaican Industrial Incentives Law under 
which it will enjoy freedom from income tax 
for seven years. This extension of the Group's 
interests should prove profitgble: when estab- 
lished. It is hoped that the factory will be in 
production in the latter part of 1961. 

All the Group's factories have been working 
to capacity during the current year, and the 
demand for their several products is increasing. 
Every effort is being made to meet this increase 
and give satisfaction to our customers, but this 
is involving an acceleration of capital expendi- 
ture at a greater pace than was anticipated in my 
report of last year. Although the liquid posi- 
tion of the Group shows a considerable improve- 
ment when compared with the previous year, 
this acceleration of capital expenditure with our 
commitments for trade investments in Canada 
and our project in Jamaica, will call for sub- 
stantial capital in due course. 

There is every prospect that the Company's 
factories will have another good year’s trading, 
but I must warn shareholders that following 
wage increases in ‘1959 there has been a further 
advance this year in wage rates, together with 
a reduction in the standard working hours. The 
highly competitive nature of our products makes 
it undesirable for us to recover these increased 
costs by advancing our selling prices. It is 
doubtful if these increased costs can be 
absorbed by more efficient production or by 
increased sales. Nevertheless I look forward to 
a successful year’s trading. 


MOUNTSTUART DRY 
DOCKS LTD. 


The Fifty-eighth Annual General Meeting of 
this company will be held on July 2¢ h at Car- 
diff, Sir Llewellyn T. G. Soulsby, JP, the chair- 
man, presiding. 


The following is an extract from ‘his circulated 
statement for the year ended March 31, 1960: 
I regret our results have not comé up to expec- 
tations and the year has certainly been the worst 
we have experienced since the days of 
depression before the war. 


In my statement last year I was hopeful 
enough to state that the level of profit of the 
previous year should be maintained if the ship- 
ping position did not deteriorate. The shipping 
position did, in fact, improve slightly and over 
the year the laid-up tonnage has been reduced 
by 3 million tons, including, of course, ships 
which) have been scrapped, but an unfortunate 
stoppage over timekeeping arrangements ca 
a number of ships to be diverted over a period 
of six weeks, and recovery from the effects of 
the stoppage came too late to improve our posi- 
tion in the year under review. In normal times 
the effect of a stoppage is felt for some consider- 
able time, but in times of depression the effects 
are disastrous. i 


As regards the future, given the co-operation 
of the unions and our workpeople, we can main- 
tain our position in the industry and continue 
to obtain our fair share of available work, and 
if the improvement in the shipping position con- 
tinues we should be able to reach a higher level 
of employment, 


The Board has decided to recommend a divi- 
dend of 5 per cent, less tax, and also a 3 per 
cent capital distribution resulting from the sur- 
plus on the sale of our Newport and other 
properties, free of income tak. 
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SAUNDERS VALVE 
COMPANY 


RECORD TRADING PROFIT - 
MR J. C. BILLINGHAM’S REVIEW 


The annual general mecting of Saunders Valve 
Company Limited will be held on July 26th at 
23, Blomfield Street, London, E.C. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the chuirman, Mr J. C. 
Billingham, FCA: 


The trading profit at £351,632 represents a 
40 per cent increase on that of the previous 
year and is at the highest level recorded by this 
Company. 

Taxation at £181,500 this year takes propor- 
tionately a slightly larger toll. Your Directors 
recommend that the balance of £170,132 avail- 
able for distribution should provide for the total 
dividend of 20 per cent, of which 7} per cent 
has been paid as an interim dividend, and that 
£100,000 should be added to general reserve, 
making that reserve now total £700,000. These 
recommendations leave a balance of £73,896 un- 
distributed profits to be carried forward. The 
net cost of the dividend is covered .28 
times by the available profits after providing for 
taxation. 


DEMAND FOR DIAPHRAGM VALVES 


The major contribution towards the satis- 
factory results now presented comes from the 
sales of Saunders diaphragm valves. Deliveries 
of diaphragm valves rose during the year by 
20 per cent as compared with the previous year. 
Once again home deliveries were at a satisfac- 
torily increased rate, but the greater part of the 
increase was attributable to overseas sales which 
represent 57 per cent of our total diaphragm 
valve sales. It is particularly gratifying that 
export sales, where I noted a pause last year, 
have fully recovered and that our diaphragm 
valve business, both at home and abroad, 
is now at higher levels than we have ever 
experienced. 

Increased turnover has naturally assisted the 
absorption of ever rising manufacturing costs, 
both in labour, material and in overheads. 
Volume sales, even thotigh partly at marginal 
profit levels, are a very potent factor in absorb- 
ing fixed overheads, thereby contributing to 
profit overall. 


There are a number of competing diaphragm 
valves, both at home and abroad, but without 
any feeling of complacency, I am satisfied that 
we are better qualified than those who seek 
‘to emulate us, to give customers the in- 
formed service they need at the lowest possible 
prices. 


HIGH PERCENTAGE OF EXPORTS 


As is apparent from the high percentage of 
turnover ¢xported, we have in the past been able 
successfully to compete in overseas markets 
despite the burden of tariffs and export costs. 
We are confident that export sales wil] continue 
to be a major part of this side of our business. 
We have, however, always recognised that where 
economic circumstances make it desirable, local 
manufacture must proceed in order that our 
markets should be held. Our existing overseas 
licensees continue to make progress and further 
arrangements of this kind have and are being 
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negotiated. Thus we have entered into an 
agreement with M. B. John & Hattersicy 
Limited for the manufacture of our standard 
range of Saunders diaphragm valves in Australia. 

The first deliveries of Australian manufac- 
tured Saunders diaphragm valves will be made 
during the current financial year, whilst more 
specialized types of Saunders valves will con- 
tinue to be exported to Australia from Cwmbran, 
Furthermore, the maintenance of the substantial 
volume of business which we obtain from the 
countries making up the European Common 
Market continues to require the close attention 
of your Directors in present circumstances. 


AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS 


The last year has not been an easy one for the 
manufacturer of cOmponents for the aircraft 
industry. Although once again our deliveries of 
aircraft products have been at a substantial level 
—actually 2 per cent higher than in the previous 
year—the present absence of long run quantity 
business makes it more difficult to trade at a 
satisfactory profit level than was the case a few 
years ago. Within the aircraft fluid control field 
there is a need to develop an ever-widening 
range of components despite the fact that the 
projects for which they are required may not 
be ordered in quantity. 


HAZELL SUN LIMITED 


MR T. R. WALKER ON TRADING 
RECOVERY 
\ 
The seventy-sixth annual general meeting of 
Hazell Sun Limited will be held on 
July 28th at 44 Great Queen Street, London, 
W.C.2, 
The following is an extract from the statement 
by Mr T. R. Walker, the chairman, which has 


been circulated with the accounts to March 31, 
1960: 


The year under review has probably been the 
most difficult ever experienced in peacetime in 
the history of the Company, but at the same 
time it has been a year of considerable develop- 
ment and expansion in all directions. 

Last summer was overshadowed by the labour 
troubles. 


The interests of the Group have been widened 
by the acquisition of additional subsidiary com- 
panies in London, Nottingham and Montreal, 
Canada. 


Additional capital expenditure was undertaken 
still further to modernise our plant and build- 
ings. ' 


PROFIT AND LOSS 
ACCOUNT 


All our plants were employed at very high 
pressure during the second half of the financial 
year. Due to this and the advantages resulting 
from the considerable capital investment in new 
buildings and plant, our Profit on Trading for 
the year is much less unsatisfactory than we 
dared to hope. 


Our Trading Profit is £757,335, against 
£882,660 last year—a reduction of nearly 15 per 
cent. After taxation, etc., £385,191 (£408,329) 
is left of which £328,366 (£344,329) is attribut- 
able to our shareholders, £131,013 (£191,821) is 


and I hope profitably into other channels. 


PUMP DELIVERIES 


Pump deliveries, too, expanded during the 
year and steady progress was achieved, both with 


review, a range of iron castings to a wide cross 
section of the engineering industry and our 
foundries at Cwmbran and Newport have been 
working to capacity now for many months.» , 
past. : 
Overall we look forward with continued con- 
fidence, and unless there is an unexpected 
change in the current levels of business activity, 


we expect to present comparable results next 
year. . 


transferred to reserves and £197,353 is available 
for dividend on the Preference shares and a 
recommended 8 per cent Final, making 12 per 
cent for the year, on the Ordinary and Em- 
ployees Shares. 


TRADING DEVELOPMENTS 


There was considerable pressure throughout 
the autumn amd! winter. The demand for more 
colour in magazines pérsists and further invest- 
ment in modern printing plant will have to be 
undertaken in the very near future. Reorganisa- © 
tion of our plants has continued and we are 
enjoying the benefit of the improved working 
conditions in our extensions, 

In the field of litho offset extremely satisfac- 
tory progress has been made. The demand for 
high-quality cartons continues to grow. Con- 
siderable experience has been gained in the 
operation of web-fed offset presses on weekly 
periodicals and bookwork. 


The purchase of Chromoworks Limited, oper- 

ating in Willesden and Nottingham, has intro- 
duced us to new fields such as labels, display 
cards, ete. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


Following the wages settlement in 1956 we 
pursued a policy of price stabilisation despite 
the continued upward trend of costs. The result 
of the 1959 hours and wages agreement added 
a further considerable burden and in October 
we increased prices all round, 

Today’s margins, however, are much narrower 
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NYASALAND RAILWAYS 
LIMITED — 


The twenty-ninth annual general meeting of 
Nyasaland Railways Limited will be held on 
July 27th in London. 

The following are extracts from the circulated 
statement of the chairman and managing 
director, Mr W. M. Codrington, CMG, MC. 

In my Statement last year I warned you that 
during 1959 our traffics would be adverscly 
affected by the uncertainty which surrounded 
the future of Nyasaland, and which was bound 
to affect the economic progress of the Colony. 
This, regrettably, has proved to be the case. 


Our operating receipts amounted to £1,104,740, 
a decrease of £42,462 or 3.53 per cent compared 
with last year. On the other hand, expendi- 
ture increased by £30,009 or 3.15 per cent to 
£982,591, leaving a net operating surplus of 
£122,149 compared with £194,620 in 1958, a 
decrease of 42.89 per cent. 

We have only been able to maintain your 
dividend at 6 per cent by omitting any alloca- 
tion to General Reserve and by making an in- 
road into the carry forward. 
justified in adopting this course because the esti- 
mated results of the first few months of this 
year show some improvement over those of the 
corresponding period last year. 


Once again I must warn you of the. factors 
which may at any time adversely affect the results 
which we lay before you. In the first place, the 
predominantly agricultural territory which your 
Railway serves must depend on the weather. 
This no man can control. Secondly, wages and 
salaries are stil] tending to rise. Thirdly, and 
most important of all, the prosperity of your 
Company is intimately bound up with the pros- 
perity of the country which it serves. This in 
its turn, depends on the rate of development 
and the intensity of economic activity which is 


HIELD BROTHERS LIMITED 


MILLS WORKING TO CAPACITY 


The thirty-cighth annual general meeting of 
Hield Brothers Limited was held on June 30th 
at Briggella Mills, Bradford. Owing to the 
absence through indisposition of Mr David 
H. Hield (the chairman), Mr D. A. Hield 
presided. 

The following is the statement by the chair- 
man which had been circulated with the report 
and accounts for the year to March 31, 
1960: 


I have pleasure in submitting our Annual 
Report showing a profit after Taxation of 
£254,048 as against £113,600 for last year. I 
wish to point out that these excellent results 
are due to a combination of favourable 
factors, all of which came in this financial 
year, 


A sharp increase in demand for our cloths 
has kept our mills working at maximum capa- 
city, and in addition has enabled us to introduce 
shift working where practicable. The volume 
of goods delivered in the twelve months was 
the highest for twenty ycars. 

Furthermore, a rising wool market has 


brought a substantial benefit in the period under 
review. We have a well filled order book 


We have felt \ 
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achieved, Finally, economic activity is de- 
pendent on confidence and political stabiliry— 
both tender plants which, as we saw last year, 
cannot thrive in an atmosphere of uncertainty. 
I make no apology for emphasising these simple 
elementary facts: for in the welter of speeches, 
propaganda, and argument about political de- 
velopment, it is easy to forget that it is on the 
prosperity and economic well-being of the 
inhabitants of all races that our fortunes 
depend: and that prosperity can only be based 
on confidence. 

You will remember that last year I pleaded for 
a bi-partisan approach to the problem of con- 
stitutional advance in Nyasaland. Though this 
has not yet been achieved, it is satisfactory that 
the British Government has entrusted to a Com- 
mission, presided over by Lords Monckton, the 
task of investigating the lines on which further 
political development should proceed. Though 
certain elemenis, both in this country and in 
Africa, have—in my opinion very unwisely— 
decided to boycott this Commission, it is in fact 
representative of many schools of thought; and 
reports which reach us from Nyasaland indicate 
that in spite of the attempt by extremist political 
elements to boycott its activities, its members 
have in fact been able to gather the opinions of 
many hundreds of the inhabitants of all races. 
Among.them have been our General Manager 
and other members of our staff, including Afri- 
cans. They have provided the Commission with 
full! information about our relations with our 
employees of all races and of our attempts to 
train Africans for positions of greater responsi- 
bility. I myself have also submitted a memoran- 
dum to the Commission in which I have empha- 
sised the importance of coupling any ‘political 
reforms with measures to intensify the economic 
development of the territory; and I have ex- 
pressed our willingness to co-operate to the 
utmost extent of our resources in any develop- 
mental schemes or housing plans which may be 
initiated. 


which, given steady trading conditions, should 
ensure full time working for the remainder 
of 1960 amt\beyond. New orders continue 
to be receiv from home and _ export 
markets. 


The building programme at Briggella Mills 
will provide a new Warchouse, Packing and 
Despatch departments, which will improve our 
present facilities and will release the space at 
present occupied by these departments for 
production purposes. 

It will be some time before we can reap the 
benefits of these developments as some of the 
machinery ordered cannot be delivered before 
the end of 1961 and during 1962. 


In Canada competition remains extremely 


‘keen and profit margins continue to be dis- 


appointing. Some additional modern automatic 
machinery has been installed in the Canadian 
plant but was not in production until the end 
of the year under review, 


From the profit available we recommend the 
payment of the half year’s dividend on the 6 per 
cent Cumulative Preference Stock, 25 per cent 
on the Ordinary Stock for the year, the transfer 
of £140,000 to Reserve Account and to carry 
forward a balance of undistributed Group 
profits of £205,713. — 

Another important matter to which I draw 
your attention is the 1 to increase the 
Authorised Ordinary Share Capital of the Com- 
pany and for the capitalisation and issue as fully 
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The task which confronts the Commission 
is indeed difficult. But it is a strong team with 
an able leader ip Lord Monckton. For our part 
we are proud that our colleague, Mr A. E. P. 
Robinson, is serving as a member. On its 
labours and the action taken as a result of them 
the future of the country and of our Company 
will depend. 


Of the many difficulties of the problem facing 
the Commission, not least is the paucity of 
Africans who have sufficient education to fit 
them for political or administrative tasks. We 
ourselves badly need such men for training. But 
I believe that in the whole of Nyasaland, the 
number of Africans who qualify annually to 
enter a university can be numbered in tens: 
and those who have reached a standard roughly 
comparable with the General Certificate of 
Education at ordinary level number only a very 
few hundred. The Prime Minister of Great 
Britain has drawn attention to the “ wind of 
change” which is blowing over Africa. This is 
true: and it is right that it should be so. Buta 
hurricane could bring untold misery and suffer- 
ing, and in Nyasaland the chief sufferers would 
be the African population. They look to the 
British Government, which freed them from the 
horrors of the slave trade, to rescue them froin 
intimidation by any minority, and to provide 
for their orderly progress towards greater parti- 
cipation in the government and development of 
the country. 


I remain confident that if political stability 
can be assured, with gradual advancement of 
Africans to a greater share in the government, 
Nyasaland can look forward to a future of 
ordered progress, 


Until political uncertainty is removed we must 
be cautious about embarking more money on 
the development and improvement of our ser- 
vices; and the task of our General Manager, Mr 
Stevens, and his staff will be beset with 
difficulties. 


paid up bonus shares of £247,500 out of General 
Reserve. 


The details of these proposals are fully 
explained in the Notice of an Extraordinary 
General Meeting and the explanatory circular 
sent to you with this Report. 


I need not, therefore, refer to them in 
detail here, except to say that these pro- 
posals have had the most careful consideration 
and that I recommend you strongly to support 
them. 


In conclusion I wish, on behalf of the Board, 
to ¢xpress our thanks and appreciation to the 
staff and all operatives for their work throughout 
a busy year. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
the dividend, as recommended, was approved, 


The retiring director, Mr S. E. Ryley, was 
re-elected and the remuneration of the auditors, 
Messrs Alfred Dobson & Co., was fixed. 


At a subsequent extraordinary general mect- 
ing resolutions were passed increasing the 
capital of the company from £1,100,000 to 
£1,350,000 by the creation of 5 million new 
Ordinary Shares of Is. each and capitalising 
£247,500 from the General Reserve Account to 
be applied in paying up in full 4,950,000 
‘Ordinary Shares of Is. each (to be converted 
into the like number of Ordinary Stock units) 
for distribution to Ordinary Stockho}ders on the 
basis of one new Ordinary Stock Unit for every 
two Is. Ordinary Stock Units held. 
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THE CITY OF LONDON 
REAL PROPERTY 
COMPANY 


POLICY OF EXPANSION AND 
DEVELOPMENT CONTINUED 


The ninety-sixth Annual General Meeting of 
The City of London Real Property Company 
Limited was held on July Sth in London, Mr 
Leonard J. Williams (the Chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circulated 
Review: 

An independent valuation of the properties 
owned by the Company and its wholly owned 
subsidiaries has now been carried out by Messrs 
Richard Ellis & Son, Chartered Surveyors, 
showing a value of {42,827,854 and the resultant 
surplus of £9,305,024 over book value has been 
carried to Properties Reserve which now stands 
in the Consolidated Balance Sheet at 
£17,728,010. 

In the case of the Parent Company alone the 
valuation gives rise to a surplus of £8,015,156 
which has been carried to Properties Reserve in 
the Balance Sheet, giving a total figure under 
that heading of £15,644,678. 

Since the issue of £3 million 6 per cent 
Debenture Stock in the Spring of 1958 the 
Company’s policy of expansion arid development 
has continued and has been financed by way 
of bank borrowing. 

In view of existing commitments and further 
schemes now in prospect your Directors con- 
sider the time has arrived when further per- 
manent capital should be raised. 

Accordingly, as announced recently, we have 
decided to issue for cash 1 million Ordinary 
shares of {£1 each. These are to be offered for 
subscription by the holders of Ordinary Stock 
on the Registet at the close of business on 
May 16, 1960 in the proportion of one new 
share for every £10 Ordinary Stock then held. 
Details of the terms of issue were sent to Stock- 
holders on June 15th.) 

In the opinion of the Board the Capital 
Reserves of the Parent Company have now 
reached a figure which is disproportionate to 
the issued Capital. It is proposed, therefore, 
after the above cash issue has been made, that 
the sum of £5,500,000 being part of the amount 
which will then stand to the credit of the Share 
Premium Account should be capitalised and dis- 
tributed to the holders of Ordinary Stock in the 
form of one Ordinary share of {1 for each 
£2 of Ordinary Stock held at the close of busi- 
ness on August 5, 1960. 

Following such a distribution the Issued 
Capital of the Parent Company would consist of 
£5,310,344 5 per cent Cumulative Preference 
Stock and £16,500,000 Ordinary Stock with the 
Capital Reserves still standing at £ 15,800,000. 

The balance on Revenue Account for the 
year is £1,180,710 and the Directors recom- 
mend a final dividend of 10 per cent on the 
Ordinary Stock making 15 per cent for the year. 
This will leave £385,845 to be carried forward. 

After reviewing the Group's activities during 
what he described as one of the liveliest years in 
its history; the Chairman concluded: 

You will have gathered that we have no inten- 
tion of standing still. We intend to enlarge our 
interests as and when favourable opportunities 
present themselves, We view the future of the 
Group with confidence which is not lessened 
by the result of our recent revaluation. 
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DUFF DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY 


The twenty-ninth ordinary general meeting of 
Duff Development Company, Limited was held 
on July Ist in London, Mr John A; Lord (the 
chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement : 


I am able to report satisfactory results for 
1959. The policy of your Board continues to be 
one of planting and/or replanting annually, 
keeping the method of attainment of their objec- 
tive flexible and always bearing in mind that 
to undertake the development and _ replace- 
ment of an area larger than could be carried 
to maturity, is courting disaster. 


Despite the announcement in September, 
1959 that the Governments of the United 
Kingdom and the United States of America 
would release rubber from their respective stock- 
piles the price of the commodity has continued 
to improve. The price remains unpredictable : 
“ squeezes” on nearby deliveries for rubber 
have brought the price in mid-May, 1960, to its 
best since September, 1955, and in these circum- 
stances, your Directors have not entered into 
any forward contracts beyond June, 1960. 

During the latter half of 1959 your Directors 
began negotiations for the sale of the jungle 
lands at Gua Musang and Kuala Lebir, which 
were surplus to the Company’s requirements. 
The proceeds of sale are to hand and you will 
be asked to confirm at this meeting, in addition 
to the Final Dividend of 30 per cent, the pay- 
ment of 20 per cent (tax free) from the capital 
profit arising out of these transactions. 


The report was adopted. 


THE FORESTAL LAND, 
TIMBER & RAILWAYS 
COMPANY 


The fifty-fourth annual general mecting of 
The Forestal Land, Timber & Railways Com- 
pany, Limited was held on July 7th in London. 

Sir Gerard d’Erlanger, CBE, FCA, (the chair- 
man) presided. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated review: 

The Consolidated Profit for the year, before 
taxation but after taking into accoum the divi- 
dend from our Argentine subsidiary, has risen 
by £233,958 to £1,035,156. 


The consolidated net profit for the year 
attributable to the Parent Company is £712,258, 
an increase of £121,169 over the profit of 
£591,089 earned in 1958. We have transferred 
from the Free Reserves of the Parent Company 
£210,000 in order to make the necessary profits 
available for the payment of the dividend. The 
net result is that the Group, excluding Argen- 
tina, has retained in the business £336,038 com- 
pared with £224,317 retained in 1958. 


Having reviewed in detail the serious deterio- 
ration in the trading situation since the begin- 
ning of the current year as a result of a severe 
price war which had broken out in the vegetable 
tanning extract markets, the chairman con- 
cluded : 

Whatever the setbacks, your Company is con- 
fident of its position in the final outcome, parti- 
cularly in the light of its own programme of 
internal readjustment by reallocation of its 
resources which is being pushed forward with 
all possible speed. The report was adopted. 


| 
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COMPANY AFFAIRS 


NVESTORS have taken 


relatively small cost ; 
at this stage rather, the cost of research is 
falling more on the capital account, where 
another {£14 million has been earmarked for 
antibiotic ment. Promotion of new 
markets, i ly abroad, is a much 
a The development of “ Bryl- 


cham'’s Profits Margins 


per cent of sales of {27.8 million and its 
gross profit came to only 6.3 per cent, but 
at home ising absorbed 


reduce the disparity between it and 
payment. That final dividend 

been set at 12} per cent (against 1 

cent), but it is payable on capital 
increased by the issue of shares in connec- 
tion with acquisition of Fleming Reid, 
the worsted spinners and hosiery manufac- 
turers and retailers. The total payment has 
thus gone up from 16 to 17} per cent and 
the £1 ordinary shares at 63s. 44d. now yield 


4 per cent. 

. This dividend is covered 2} times by 
earnings, for group’s net income 
(excluding any profits earned by Fleming 
Reid) has risen from {1,526,620 to 
This increase of 18 per cent 
of 13 per cent in 
trading profits, from £4,348,688 to 
£4.922,252. Obviously, Patons and Bald- 
wins along with many other woollen manu- 
facturers has benefited from an increase in 
demand at a time when the price of its raw 

material remained reasonably stable. 


Turner and Newall 


ARLY in June the directors of Turner and 
Newall, who on occasions almost seem 

to take a pride in being cautious, issued 
what for them was an optimistic statement 
about the course of trade. Now they have 
unexpectedly followed it with the announce- 
ment of a 100 per cent scrip issue and the 
promise of a higher divi . For the year 


+ to September 30th the total ordinary pay- 
i be raised 


ment will, the directors hope, 

from 20 to 22} per cent ‘on the exi 
capital or from the equivalent of 10 to 11} 
per cent on the capital as increased by the 
scrip issue. Following this announcement 
the {1 shares gained 6s. 9d. to 108s. 9d., to 
yield 4.1 per cent. 


. Thomas De La Rue now 
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Thomas De La Rue 


EB‘ of Thomas De La Rue’s principal 
A subsidiaries contributed to the advance 
in sales, from {13,858,000 to £17,056,000, 
and in gross profits, from £1,585,694 to 
£2,282,382, in the year to April 2nd. The 
group, in fact, is now beginning to reap 
profits from the investment and dev 
ment (often at a trading loss) it made in 
past. 

Profits earned from the traditional 
side of De La Rue’s business in security 
printing, banknotes, stamps and playing 
cards went up from £246,776 to £321,186. 
A good deal of money has been in this 
division in improving 
manufacture and the chai 


expended may at first glance seem inade- 
quate. But he adds that the capital invested 
has made it possible for this division in the 
face of bitter competition to add to its 
volume of business and to its profits. 

In the water-heating division of Thomas 
Potterton Mr Westall believes that the point 
has come when the group is beginning to 
recoup itself for many years of losses: 
indeed, in 1959-60, the profits of the 
Potterton division went up from £65,053 
to £257,124 and a further expansion in sa 
and profits is expected this year. 

De La Rue’s most successful venture so 
far, however, is the interest that it has, in 
association with American Cyanamid, in 
“ Formica.” The profits of this division 
advanced from {1,284,589 to £1,786,819 
and they seem certain to go up again this 
year as further capacity is brought into pro- 
duction at home. Abroad the French factory 
should continue to do well but it will be 
three years or so before the other factory 
in the Common Market, the German one, 
will make any substantial contribution to 
earnings. Similarly, De La Rue’s more 
recent investment with Compagnie des 
Machines Bull of Paris in data processing 
and pre machines will not begin to 
make much of a contribution until a num- 
ber of years have passed. 

It was this agreement with Bull that first 
stimulated American buying to the De La 
Rue equity but the latest full accounts 
suggest that the real justification for buying 
the shares lies in the further development 
of established interests rather than in any 
long-term bet about the computing venture. 
to be set 


firmly on its feet and the y real drawback 


‘as far as investors are concerned is the 


weight of minority intetests payable to 
Australian interests ; these in 1959-60 cut 
down the' increase in net profits to £71,264. 
The net income of £730,862 did, however, 
cover the divi as increased from 20 to 
22} per cent 2.3 times and shareholders have 
already been promised a dividend of not less 
than 22} per cent this year on the capital 
as increased by the 25 per cent scrip issuc. 
On that minimal assumption, the 10s. shares 
at 82s. yield 3} per cent. 
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Whitbread 


Pane with the other national 
breweries, Guinness and Whitbread 
did badly last year. Both are brewers of 
stout—Guinness a bitter one and Whit- 
bread the sweet “ Mackeson ” brand—and 
both reported lower profits after a long, hot 
summer in which sales swung away from 
the darker and heavier beers towards the 
lighter ones. But for Whitbread the 
fall in trading profits from £3,068,703 
to £3,056,122 cannot be attributed solely 
to a fall in the sale of “ Mackeson ” stout, 
which accounts for nearly half its trade. 
Indeed, in his statement the chairman, 
Colonel W. H. Whitbread, refers to the 
compensatory effect of much higher sales of 
lighter ales. 

Rather it would seem the failure of 
Whitbread’s profits to expand while those 
of other breweries were going up is 
explained by higher costs of bottling, dis- 
tribution and handling. These, Colonel 
Whitbread explains, arose largely out of 
“considerable rearrangements in the 
pattern of distribution and bottling among 
associated companies.” This was linked 
with an increase in selling and advertising 
expenses. The fact is that more breweries 
came under the Whitbread “ umbrella ” last 
year, and while this method of acquiring a 
minority interest gives Whitbread outlets for 
its bottled beers, preserves local goodwill 
(particularly on draught) and protects local 
breweries from the prospect of outright 
take-over, it makes it more difficult for the 
dominant brewer to impose rigorous 
policies of rationalisation, either at the 
point of production or at the point of sale. 
Persuasion and agreement have to take the 
place of dictation. That can be costly and 
slow in producing its profit. 

Following its own methods of develop- 
ment and expansion, Whitbread, which is 
still very much a family concern, is one of 
the national brewers that the others dare 
not ignore. Through its advertising and its 
trade agreements it serves a market as wide 
as that secured by the breweries that have 
been active in take-over operations. It is 
a versatile brewery in more ways than the 
brands of beer it produces; it has, for 
example, among many others, a link with 
Flowers, another with Charrington (which 
is so arranged that some Whitbread houses 
are now selling only Charrington draught) 
and an agreement with Ind Coope as well as 
the Belgian brewery Stella to seil lager. Its 
minority interests in associated breweries 
have now been hived off into a separate 
company. That has added about {2} 
million in cash to Whitbread’s resources. 
Shareholders who had to be content with 
an unchanged dividend of 25 per cent when 
other breweries were raising theirs will 
wonder why Colonel Whitbread has not 
given any indication of how this money will 
be used. In looking at the yield of 4.4 per 
cent offered by the shares at 112s. 6d. and at 
the yields offered by other brewing 
equities they will also note that while 
Colonel Whitbread remains optimistic 
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about the long-term prospects for brewing 
he believes that “the present optimism 
contains an element of short-term 
speculation.” 


Albert E. Recd 


B Y raising the ordinary dividend from 14 
to 16 per cent Albert E. Reed's direc- 
tors have restored the payment to what it 
was in 1957. That and the growth in sales, 
from £664 million to £74 million, and in 
trading profits, from £6 million to just 
under {7 million, suggests that Albert E. 
Reed, like the other newsprint and paper- 
makers, is now more firmly rooted. But the 
difficulties faced by Albert E. Reed and the 
rest of the British paper industry have not 
completely disappeared. Demand has risen 
but prices remain competitive, for there is 
still excess capacity in the wrapping paper 


BREAKDOWN OF SALES 


Output Sterling 

tonnage turnover 

industry A.E. Reed A.E. Reed 
%o %o %o 
Converted packaging 29 32 41 
Wrapping papers 41 47 37 
Printing papets..... 17 8 12 
Newsprint ......... 13 13 10 


and converted packaging side of the busi- 
ness. Here, as the table shows, Albert E. 
Reed has a particularly big investment. 
The other problem to which the chairman 
draws attention is the establishment of 
EFTA. Raw material prices, he says, are 
rising. but this summer there may have to 
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be a reduction in paper selling prices follow- 
ing the scaling down of duties. Costs have 
continued to rise and this increase may, 
Lord Cornwallis adds, eventually force the 
manufacturers to raise prices. Rising costs 
will not make it any the easier for the 
British companies to compete with the 
Scandinavian producers, though Lord Corn- 
wallis does not believe that the establishment 
of EFTA will lead to a price war. By 
pricing the Reed shares at $§s. 9d., to offer 
a yield of 5} per cent on a 1} times covered 
dividend, investors have made it clear that 
they are aware that, good though the re- 
covery in the paper industry's fortunes has 
been, the future still has its problems. 


R-diffusion 


T would seem unlikely that Rediffusion 
will maintain its growth at last year’s 
rapid pace, when its net profits soared by 
68 per cent from £1,417,600 to {2,383,727 
to provide a cover of 2.3 times for the tax 
free dividend as increased from 16 to 20 
per cent. Mr J. S. Wills, the chairman, says 
that the company’s rate of expansion has 
recently been checked by increasing com- 
petition from television retailers not only 
in the way of very easy hire purchase terms 
(which have now been brought under con- 
trol again) but also in price cutting, as sets 
have been offered at abnormally low prices 
by manufacturers anxious to reduce accu- 
mulated stocks. Even so the number of 
subscribers to Rediffusion’s wired and aerial 


Banks Pay More 


a banks would clearly like to live up 
to their new classification as “ growth ” 
businesses despite the limitations which 
have lately been imposed on their opera- 
tions. One indication of this is the number 
of banks which have surprised the market, 
and pleasantly so, by raising their interim 
dividends. The past six months have no 
doubt shown a further upward trend in bank 
profits, for while bank advances have now 
been pegged at the June level and there may 


BANK DIVIDENDSt 


1959 1959 1960 Price Yieidt 

Interim Final Interim % 
Midiand...... 7, 9, 8', 85/- 40 
Barciays...... 5* 5 6 59/- 3-4 
LO a 5 7 6 62/i', 3-8 
Westminster . . §° 55, 555, 54/- 41 
Nat. Provincial 10* 7 7 77/~ 3-6 
Parting ...... 8° 8 7 17/7, 3-6 


*On capital before rights issue. 
adjusted for scrip issues. 
forecast payment. 


¢ Dividends 
+ On last year’s total or 


even be some reduction in the next few 
months they are at the moment about 10 
per cent above the end 1959 level. Although 
higher interest rates have meant that banks 
have had to pay more for their deposits this 
will have been more than offset by higher 
rates on overdrafts and loans, and on their 
money market assets (bills and short loans). 
Moreover the banks are receiving higher 
dividends from investments in _hire- 
purchase companies. 

The increased interim from Lloyds Bank 
of 6 per cent, against § per cent, was not 


unexpected as it had been thought likely 
the interim and final dividends would be 
evened up. But the directors have not 
specifically stated that this is the reason for 
the increase. Barclays too has raised its 
interim from the equivalent of 5 to 6 per 
cent. It has usually made two equal pay- 
ments in the past and thus a total of 12 per 
cent seems likely for the current year. Both 
Martins and Westminster have improved 
upon their earlier forecasts; Martins is 
paying 7 per cent, against a forecast of 64 
oe ee ee ae 
1s. 1d. per share, against a forecast of 1s. 
per share. Both banks thus seem 
likely to improve on their earlier 
promises about the final payments and a 
minimum final likely from Martins would 
seem to be another payment of 7 per 
cent, making 14 per cent in all. A final 
dividend of 1s. 2d. per share was fore- 
cast by the Westminster Bank which would 


of the two equal payments of 8} cent 
which have been forecast. A hi pay- 
ment had not been expected as shareholders 


last year received a substantially higher 
dividend. 
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satisfactory level. The ending of the net- 
working agreement with Granada later this 
month is not likely to affect future profits, 
for Mr Wills tells shareholders that present 
indications are that the loss of income 
under this agreement will be made good by 
ather receipts. At 37s. od. the §s. shares 
now yield 4} per cent. 


London County Freehold 


HE prospect for shareholders in Lon- 
ae County Freehold and Leasehold 
Properties looks to be a bright one, for the 
directors expect further increases in net in- 
come over the next two years. This will 
come primarily from existing properties, for 
under the terms of new agreements rental 
income will be substantially increased in the 
current year and there will be another in- 
crease in 1961-62. The new Livingstone 
House in Salisbury will also add to the 
company’s Rhodesian income when it is 

at the end of November; the 

full increase in income from this new office 
will not be reflected however until 1961-62. 
In carrying out their plans for further 
expansion in this country the directors have 
or,are on the point of purchas- 

ing £34. million of industrial properties, 


are either already let or have a firm 
promise of letting from a number of leading ' 


‘ mdustrial companies. As most of these 
. buildings are in the course of construction 
little or no income was received from this 
investment last year. But the directors say 
that a substantial amount will be received 
from them in the current year. These new 
purchases have been financed by bank loans 
but the directors are to issue a new deben- 
ture stock to repay these loans. But for the 
recent increase in Bank rate the details of 
this issue would have been posted with the 
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accounts; the terms are now being revised 
and details will be sent to shareholders 
shortly. 

This issue follows the amending of the 
company’s debenture trust deed last Sep- 
tember and it will bring the ratio ‘of loan 
capital to total assets closer to that! of 55 
per cent which prevailed before the revalu- 
ation of properties was made in 1958. At 
258. gd. the 10s shares yield 4} per cent on 
a dividend of 10.8 per cent. This obviously 
‘reflects the prospect of further dividend 
increases from a company which has 
doubled its dividend payments over the last 
two years. 


a Sainsbury (Properties) 


I NVESTORS who have noted the great 
strides made by the Sainsbury grocery 
stores since the war must have often 
wondered if it would ever be possible to 
secure a financial interest in this business, 
which since it\was founded almost 100 years 
ago has remained firmly ih the hands of the 
Sainsbury family, Soon the public will be 
offered a limited and indirect stake through 
the placing of a block of 6 per cent prefer- 
ence shares in J. Sainsbury (Properties) 
which is controlled by J. Sainsbury. 

This property company owns 130 of the 
group’s 250 shops and self s¢rvice stores, 
which are mostly freehold properties. Its 
sole source of income is the rents from these 
properties paid by the parent company. 
About one third of the £1,500,000 of pre- 
ference shares, which are shortly to be con- 
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solidated from 10s, into £1 shares, will be 
placed by Cazenove and y. The 
rest of the preference shares and all the 
ordinary shares of the company are owned 
by the parent company, which intends to 
retain them. 

It is expected that dealings in the shares 
will start at a price a little under par on a 
yield of about 6} per cent. This is not a 
particularly attractive return for a pre- 
ference share at) this time but the backing 
both on assets and income is strong. 


Express Dairy 


5 Be past year has been one of rapid 
expansion for the Express Dairy group, 
which acquired not only Independent 
Dairies but several other companies in the 
milk and food trades. These acquisitions 
are reflected in the sharp rise in net fixed 
assets, including goodwill, from {10.6 mil- 
lion to £19.3 million, even though part of: 
this increase stems from the revaluation of 
properties at the end of March. Group 
trading profits advanced from {1.6 million 
to {2.3 million and Mr Walter Nell. the 
retiring chairman, says that a substantial 
proportion of this increase comes from the 
improved trading results of the existing 
businesses. 

Further ‘supermarkets are planned as 
suitable sites become available. It is no 
doubt with this in view that the company 
is making a rights issue in “A™ non- 
votng ordinary shares on the basis of onc 
new share at 9s. 6d. for every six ordinary 


The Last of the Steel Interims 


ie season of interim dividends from 
the steel companies has now come to 
an end and though many of these payments 
were raised they came at a time when the 
market in steel shares was influenced by 
various other factors \which checked any 
excessive exuberance. One big cloud that 
hung over the market was the possibility 
‘of the Richard Thomas and Baldwins 
equity issue. But that issue now seems likely 
to be postponed until the latest plans to 
increase capacity begin to bear fruit. 
Although Dorman Long raised its interim 
dividend from the equivalent of| 24 per 
cent to 34 per cent and the directors 
announced a rise in ingot production over 
the six months to March 31st from 
743-793 tons to 1,159,662 tons the {1 
ordinary shares immediately fell by 
38. 9d. The market was disappointed with 
the news that margins at Dorman Long's 
engineering works were lower and that 
engineering profits will show a sub- 
stantial reduction this year. It seems clear 
however that this loss in earnings will be 
offset by higher profits from the iron and, 


steel works, for here the rise in production \ 


was greater than had been expected. 
Plans have been announced this week to 
spend a further £6.8 million to raise the 
ingot capacity to 2,600,000 tons a year to 
meet the needs of the group’s enlarged 
rolling capacity: in addition the oxygen 


techniques that Dorman Long is using at 
Redcar are to be installed at all open hearth 
furnaces at Leckenby. A total dividend of 
10 per cent was forecast earlier this year 
and on that basis the £1 shares at 46s. 3d. 
yicid 4.3 per cent. 

By contrast the interim figures from 
Whitehead Iron and Steel were well 
received for they showed that in the six 
months to April 2nd profits before tax and 
allocations to fixed assets replacement reserve 
amounted to £787,000, compared with 
£416,000 for the first half of 1958-59 when 
the company was working to only about 60 
per cent of its capacity. Net profits for 
the period more t doubled, going up 
from £205,000 to £436,000. The dividend 
was first raised to its present level of 25 
per cent in 19§7-58 and a further increase 
now seems assured, for the interini payment 
has been stepped up from 10 to 124 per 
cent. The directors report that the forward 
order book is satisfactory and they forecast 
full time working until the end of the 
financial year. : This would suggest that 
shareholders can expect a final dividend of 
at least 174 per cent, making a total of 30 
per cent. Such a payment would be covered 
three times on the basis of the present 
figures and on this assumed dividend 
the {1 shares, ‘which have now risen to 
the very heavy price of £6, yield § per 
cent. 
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or “A” ordinary shares held. Allowing 
for the 50 per cent scrip issue on the 
existing shares the new shares should open 
at around 13s. 9d. and should prove attrac- 
tive to existing holders. This is the first 
rights issue made by the company since 
1946. The growing dislike of non-voting 
shares in recent years has been shown by 
the refusal of several leading institutions, 
including insurance companies, to act as sub- 
underwriters to this issue. The issue of 
£14 million of “ A” stock last year in con- 
nection with the various acquisitions brought 
the total issued capital of Express Dairy to 
£6.9 million, but the control of the com- 
pany is still vested in the holders of only 
£200,000 ordinary stock and £300,000 of 
preference stock. 


Renold Chains 


HE substantial recovery in the profits 
of Renold Chains in the year to end- 
March did not come as a surprise to share- 
holders for record profits were forecast by 
the directors earlier in the year when a 50 
per cent scrip issue was made. They then 
said that the benefits accruing from the 
substantial capital investments of recent 
years were gathering momentum. In fact 
trading profits have risen by over 60 per 
cent, from £1,563,234 to £2,507,890. 
Depreciation is sharply up from £472,106 
to £683,642 and of this increase {106,600 
stems from the revaluation of certain pro- 
perties and equipment. But after tax the 
net profit is still 87 per cent higher at 
£926,809, against £495,561. The ordinary 
dividend, as forecast, has been raised from 
the equivalent of 8} per cent, at which it 
had been set for the past five years, to 10 
per cent, covered 1.8 times by earnings. 
The company is thus reaping the benefits 
of its large programme of modernisation 
and re-equipment carried out in the less 
favourable trading period from 1956 to 1959 
and which was financed in part by two rights 
issues which brought in over £4 million. 
Renold Chains is favourably placed to meet 
the growing demand not only for its pre- 
cision chains used in all types of vehicles 
but for its power transmission equipment 
but clearly its profits depend on a high level 
of industrial activity. The {1 ordinary 
shares at 44s. 14d. yield 4} per cent. 


Arusha Industries 


HROUGH a number of take-over bids, 

bridged in part by bank loans, Arusha 
Industries became a loosely knit group of 
iron, steel and engineering companies. Its 
full accounts, issued in February, revealed 
an urgent need for consolidation. The 
banks as much as shareholders had reason 
for concern. In May further light on the 
unhappy situation within the company was 
thrown by a letter oe a number of 
executive directors of Arusha subsidiaries 
which asked shareholders to support a reso- 
_ lution to unseat the chairman, Mr Lindsay 
Carstairs. The dispute between the signa- 
tories and Mr Carstairs has now been 
settled. 
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Mr Carstairs, at the request of all the 
parties, has agreed to become president. 
Sir Harold Gillett, a chartered accountant 
who has often been called in to advise com- 
panies, will be the new chairman. Mr C. W. 
Kieft, as managing director, Sir Walter 
Pollen and Mr W. McCall Dodds will join 
the board. All three signed the letter circu- 
lated in May and all three have been asso- 
ciated in the past with direction of the 
affairs of some of Arusha’s subsidiaries: Mr 
Kieft is the managing director of Barrow 
Haematite, Sir Walter Pollen was the chair- 
man of Sheffield Steel Products and Mr 
Dodds was a joint managing director of 
Vigilant Investments. To make way for the 
new directors Mr B. Homfray-Davies and 
Mr D. A. Young have resigned. 

The task facing the new men is not an 
enviable one and not one capable of solu- 
tion in a matter of a few weeks. Arusha’s 
subsidiaries are earning profits, which in 
the ‘six months to March 31st came to 
£266,000 before tax, from amounting 
to £4,758,000. Nor are they without orders 
on hand, which amounted to {5,100,000 at 
the end of May. But what sort of return 
is being earned on the price paid for acquir- 
ing the subsidiaries and how are the finan- 
cial problems of the group to be solved ? 
The legacy of the past is a heavy one. The 
4s. shares, which this year had fallen from 
a “high” of 34s. 7)d. to a “low” of 
14s. 4}d., have, however, recovered in the 
last few days to 20s. 3d. 


British and Commonwealth 
Shipping 


AST year the consolidated gross profits of 
British and Commonwealth Shipping 
fell from £4.8 million to £2.2 million and 
net profits from £2,407,661 to £979,380, 
but now Sir W. Nicholas Cayzer, the chair- 
man, reports that an improvement in 
trading conditions at the end of 1959 has 
continued into the current year. Despite 
the continued slump in profits the com- 
pany has not reduced its substantial capi- 
tal investment programme and in 1959 was 
able to bring the gap between the net cash 
inflow of {7.1 million and net capital ex- 
penditure of £8.8 million down to {1.7 
million. Outstanding capital commitments 
have fallen from {27.9 million to {21.3 
million. 

The current year may produce a lessened 
strain on the company’s finances. These 
still remain strong, for even after the sale 
of a further £3} million of investments the 
group’s holdings of cash and investments 
at the end of 1959 came to over {15} 

On the maintained 20 per cent dividend 
the 10s. units at 37s. yield just under 
54 per cent. An indirect way into the 
company will shortly be open to investors 
through Caledonia Investment following 
the sale to this company of 1,250,000 
shares (and not 1,750,000 as stated on June 
25th in these columns) in British and 
Commonwealth Shipping by members of 
the Cayzer family. 
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London Stock Exchange 


FIRST DEALINGS : june 13 yune 27 ly 18 
LAST DEALINGS june 24 july 15 Aug 5 
ACCOUNT DAY: july 5 july 26 Aug. 16 


c= markets have continued last 
week’s recovery and there has been a 
steady but selective demand for both gilt 


edged stocks and leading industrial equities. 
The further markin of the “tap” 
stocks on Wednesday of last week has 


brought a steadying influence in the market 
for British Funds and there has been a 
good deal of switching into both Treasury 
§ per cent 1986-89, which remained un- 
eo at ie 3 per cent Conversion 
1971 also wu at 91. the 
short-dated stocks there has ome eee 
demand for 4} per cent Conversion 1962 
which rose by 4 to 97% ; 44 per cent Con- 
version 1964 also rose by that amount to 
941. Exchequer 5} per cent 1966 has been 
prominent in the early “ mediums ” with a 
rise of [2 to 100,% ; Funding 3 cent 
ray poleiied aes Fae Noise 
some switching from Funding 5} cent 
1982-84 which lost %& to 95/2. Undated 
stocks have also improved with 3} per cent 
War Loan 4} better at 60}; 2} per cent 
Consols has moved up from last week’s low 
point for the year by % to 44%. 

_ The continued recovery of equities par- 
ucularly among the leading stocks is reflected 
in the rise over the week to Wednesday of 
3} points in The Economist indicator to 
355-9. Among the leaders ICI has been 
outstanding with a rise of 4s. to 64s., having 
touched a new peak of 64s) 7)d- There has 
been a good demand for the shates from 
the Continent; they are to be quoted 
officially on the Paris Bourse next Monday. 
Courtaulds, which is also likely to have a 
Paris quotation later this year, has also 
attracted Continental investors and gained 
Is. 6d. to 69s. 3d. 

On the higher interim dividend White- 
head Iron and Steel rose by 4s. 3d. to 
120s. 9d.; Dorman Long however lost 
2s. 9d. on the balance at 46s. 3d. following - 
the directors’ warning of lower profits from 
the engineering side of the business. Other 
steel shares were little changed over the 
week. Among engineering issues Guest 
Keen and Nettlefolds gained 2s. to 92s. 6d. 
and Metal Box 3s. 3d. to a new peak of 
773. 

Motor shares showed small falls follow- 
ing the reduction in the June figures of 
vehicle sales on hire purchase but Ford. 
Motor on balance lost only 6d. to 108s. 3d. 
following renewed ing on Wednesday ; 
British Motor lost a similar amount 
16s. 94 The oil market has been affected 
by the news from Cuba and Shell T: 
and Trading fell by 3s. 6d. to 139s. 3d.; 
British Petroleum lost 9d. on balance to 
50s. 3d. 

News from overseas, this time from the 
Congo, has checked last week’s rally in gold 
and shares. Free State Geduld lost 
almost all the previous week’s gain with 
a fall of 6s. 3d. to 116s. 3d. and T: yika 
Concessions lost 4s. 9d. to 348. 
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Money “and Exchahges , 


THE MONEY MARKET — 
HE discount market raised its bid by 1d. 
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t Allotment cut by £20 million. ¢ Allotment cut by £10 million 
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The United States 


Monthly averages or calendar months except where 
annual rates are shown. 





Le 


PRICES AND WAGES 





The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared. 


BRITISH 
Prices and Wages......... June 25th Externa: Trade ........... fuly Ind 
er and Output.... june '8th industrial Profia .......... April 23rd 
OVERSEAS 
Western Europe.......... jure ttth WU GIs oc.ccccaevens This week 





Wholesale prices 










All com on 
modities products 
















Oc eeceescnveccceceers 50-1 %-S 59-4 
Pt hbhtrevibi<hensiessatat 119-2 4-9 123-5 
FRE heine edtceceedanes 119-S 69-1 124-6 
1960, February ....... 119-3 87.0 125°6 
& ME a cs coves : 120-0 9:4 125-7 
, April. 120-0 91-5 | 126-2 
SS Te cre 119-7 90-4 1263 
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All items Food 
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1947-49 = 100 











Consumer prices Average weekly earn- 


External ings in manufacturing 


prices 
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| Clothing 











At current! Ac 1959 
prices prices 


Hoysing Import Export 










1948 = 100 


47-1 |  $2-5 76:1 23-06 | 50-07 
120-3 | 107-0 127-7 83-50 84-26 
1183 107-9 129-2 69.47 69-47 
117.4 108 4 131-2 91-14 90-42 
117-7 | «108-8 131-3 90 91 90-10 
195 | 1089 131-4 89.83 88 68 
119-7 2 om i 






















Gross ia 
national Total 
product® fF industrial 
Seasonally pro- 
adjusted ' 
canal duction Toral 


rate 






$ billion 


February ...... me 
PP nciiaadetsiaens ° 


All business! 


eee eee eee 


Tee eee eee eee Se Cee eee 


Vwrsne a= 


ORO eee eee eee eee 


1959, December 
1960, January 


B2S28 SLE 
vewneo oo¢ 
88283 





PURCHASING POWER AND 


Personal income* 


Farm 
income 


reat | 


Labour 
income 





(') 1939 figures are not strictly comparable. 
(8) Bonds due or callable from 10 to 20 years. 


' 


Sales | Stocks? | Sales Stock:? 


$ billion: seasonally adiusted 





(@) End of period. 
(*) Revised series from 1958 onwards. 
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Civilian employment! 







Durabd'e goods Non-durable goods pone Tent Tow! So 
ota ° ployed as 
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etc clothing petroleum | *nwal gi : — 
products retes ! } seasonally 
1957 = 100: seasonally adjusted $ bition thousands adiuned 
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Total retail! Imports for US consumption 





Volume of trade 


“mports | Exports 





Crude | Sem- 
Tous! materials | manuf’res. 





$ million 


35 5-5 
16-7 24-0 
18-0 24-3 
17-5 24-3 
18-1 24:5 
18-1 24.8 
182 25-1 
18-98 24-9 


FINANCE 


Consumer credit Banking statistics? 


Invest- 


onan Loans 


end of period 


en 

88S 
ee=s S85 
eosw @nw 


BSer 8 
Sasc8 & 
8833 SS. 
yee 
FATS BLO 
OOww 4+oe 


(*) All commercial banks. (4 Annual figu 


res 
(’) Average for fourth quarter. 
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When paying your life assurance 
premiums, do you ever ask yourself: 


what happens to the money I 


' 
‘ 


Your Life Office holds this money on your behalf. It goes into the funds which 
represent the accumulated savings of all policyholders and it is from these 
funds that your claim will eventually be met. But, in the meantime, the money 
does not lie idle —it is expertly invested. 
In Britain, the 80 competing Life Offices invest their policyholders’ savings 
with one main purpose in mind —to make sure that the man or woman who 
holds a policy geta the best deal possible. A life assurance policy is a long-term 
contract—this calls for sound as well as fruitful investment. 
Life Assurance is a business in which a very large proportion of the profits, 
usually 90 per cent or more, is returned in the form of bonuses to with-profit 
policyholders. And much more than most businesses it is concerned with people. 
‘ You'll find that your Life Office has an understanding attitude to ‘your 
personal problems. 


You get a good deal from Life Assurance 


| 
Issued by The Life Offices’ Association, London, and Associated Scottish Life Offices, Edinburgh 


\ 
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THE CANADIAN SCENE 





















We know it thoro ughly } Few countries in the world can compare 


with Canada and its economic future. Thanks to its geography, its people and its 

vast natural resources, Canajla is well on the way to world greatness. That’s why 
° ° ‘ q os > ‘ 

doing business in Canada can be such an exeiting and profitable experience. 


Knowing Canada and its economic potential is our business. We've been an 
integral part of Canada for over 100 year§. With 550 branches across the country, 
we can supply you with accurate details of Canadian growth prospects ., . informa- 
tion that could be of vital importance to your business venture, 


FREE BOOKLET 


“The Bank That Knows Canadian Business”’ is a booklet describing the 
complete facilities of “‘The Bank” in Canada. It also contains facte and 
growth predictions pertaining to Canada’s future. For your copy, write 
or call our Business Development Representatire, Mr. W. H. Browning, 
3 King William Street, London, E.C.4. 





iL TORONTO-DoOMINION ELOTS 





650 Branches From Coast to Coast in Canada Correspondents All Around the World 
Chicago: London: New York Agency: 
30 West Monroe St. 3 King William St., E.C.4 45 Wali St., N.V¥.6 


103 Mount St., W.1 
Incorporated nm Cana la With Lin ted Liability 





suddenly I thought 


‘Who'd pay the bills for... 
my widow?” 


“Since I can’t be certain of living to a ripe old age, how can 
] be certain that, whatever happens, my wife and children will 
be looked after?” 


So I did the sensible thing... 


I decided it was time I insured my life. And I did. It was as 
simple as that—so simple that I can't ae why I put it off 
80 long. 

Soiktnsiag rather, sensibly—I went to The London 
Assurance, and really they couldn't have been more helpful. 
I was pretty vague about the whole business, but when they 
suggested a Life Policy that not only fits my present position 
but gives me something to build on in the future, also, I knew 
I'd come to the right people. \ 

I certainly did the right thing when . 


I wrote to 


THE LONDON 
ASSURANCE 


Very good people to deal with 


Head Office : 1 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


Since 1720 


To get our useful booklet, “How to be Well Assured,” 
simply write and ask for it. If you would also like informa- 
tion about Fire or Accident insurance, just say so. 
Address your letter to: 

PERSONAL ADVICE BUREAU (Room 16) 
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Are You Interested tn Japan? 


Then, you'll be 

interested in what 

The Bank of Tokyo 
can do for you. 


vr LONDON OFFICE xy 
Northgate House, 20/24 
Moorgate, London, E.C.2 England 


ve OVERSEAS OFFICES x: 


New York, San Francisco, Rio de janeiro, Sao Paulo, Buenos Aires, London 

Hamburg, Disseldorf, Alexandria, Karachi, Bombay, Calcutta, Vientiane. 

one Lumpur, Singapore, Hong Kong and 15 Representative Offices in 
Other Countries. 


yr DOMESTIC OFFICES 4x 


Tokyo, Yokohama, Nagoya, Osaka, Kobe and other Main Cities :n fapan. 


Just call on us at 


THE BANK OF TOKYO. LTD. 
Head Office: MINOMBASHI, TOKYO, JAPAN 


\i a 


iret mote TT 


LTD. Az 
HEAD OFFICE: OSAKA . 
JAPAN : 187 BRANCHES 


: LONDON, NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO, TAIPEI 


OVERSEAS 
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CREDIT 


(LIMITED LABILITY COMPANY INCORPORATED iN FRANCE 


WORLDWIDE. BANKING SERVICES 


LONDON OFFICE:— 
40 LOMBARD STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.3. 
WEST END BRANCH :— 
25 27 CHARLES II STREET, 
HAYMAREET, 8.W.1. 


Private safes available at (his office.) 


a 1,600 Branches in France, North Africa, 
The French Community and Abroad. 





Ever Growing with 
its Customers 


Since * 1873 


THE DAI-ICHI BANK.LTD. 


Tokyo, Jopan 
bronch net-work throughout 
the country 


For your information 


“‘Dai-ichi’”’ means First in everything in Japanese, so this | 
bank is first in establishment and is the first and the | 
best banking friend of yours in your trade with Japan. 


You will be assured of the most reliable sources of 


business information on this country as well 
satisfactory banking services. 


Overseas facilities 


New York Agency: 37 Wall St., New York 5, N.Y. 
Chicago Office : 38 South Dearborn St., Chicago 
London Office : 1 Royal Exchange Ave., London 


~ INSURE 
YOUR 
INCOME 


How long would your income continue if 
you were unable to work due to sickness 
or accident ? 

A week, a month, a year? 

And what happens when it stops? 


Insure your income with the Permanent Sickness 
Insurance Company. 

Our policies cannot be cancelled on account of 
frequent or heavy claims and continue right up 
to age 65. 


Write for full parts olars mentioning this advertivement to the 


ermanent 
ickness 


nsurance Co.,Ltd. 


3 CAVENDISH SQUARE, LONDON W.1 
TELEPHONE LANGHAM 0341 


JAPAN OFFERS 


INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 
IN STOCKS, BONDS, 
DEBENTURES 


AND INVESTMENT TRUSTS 


BONDS STOCKS DEBENTURES 
INVESTMENT TRUSTS 





For further information contact: 


THE DAIWA SECURITIES CO., LTD. 


8, 2-chome, Otemachi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
Cable: FUBILL TOKYO 


| New York Office: 149 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 
Tel: BEekman 3-3622/3 





Social 
scientists 
for 


market 
research 


MARPLAN LIMITED 
The Research Affiliate of 
McoCann-Lrickhson 


MARKET RESEARCH 


DORLAND ADVERTISING LIMITED are tpoking for 
an additional male rescarch cxccutive. of primarily statisiial 
bemt, preferably a graduate and with at icast two years’ 
experience of consumer research 

post involves all aspects of market rescarch apart from 
modia research for an unusually wide variety of clients and 
carties a four-figure salary 

Please write to 

The Marketing and Rescarch Director, Dorland porn sing 
Litd.. Haymarket House, Haymarket, London. S W 


UNIVERSITY OF MALAYA 
IN KUALA LUMPUR 


LECTURESHIP OR ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP IN 
ECONOMICS 


enertnmone a invited for the shove-mentioned appoint- 
s should have at icam a good honours degree 

ong nave ex pao teaching and research 
uy Lecturer, 41.148 x £49 — £1.44) £1.54 6 
£56 — 618 " aspistare Lecturer, £1.001 x £49 L1ow 
2 aéahion “a vVariadle allowance is at present paid at 
S per vent of basic salary. subject to certain maxima. toacther 
with expatriation allowance at specified rates. 


Firm-~<tass sea passages are provided for the appointee and 
hie family; a furnished house or flat is also provided at @ 


reasonable rental. 
Purther perticulars and information as to the method of 
should be obtained (rom the Sccretary. Association 
Universities of ont British Commonwealth. 36 Gordon 
Leadon, W.C.1 
Applications close. in Kuala 


Lumpur and London 
Aveust 15, 1960. 


on 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


| 
| 


The ¢ 
in the 
Partivulars may be 
catio 
referees. should be forwarded. not later than Saturday 


you 
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APPOINTMENTS 


The fastest-growing and technically most advanced consumer research 

Organisation in Europe is seeking additional Research Executives in order 

to handle a steadily increasing volume of business. 
Successful applicants will have graduated, and possibly done some post-graduate 
work, in one of the social sciences. They will normally have spent between three 
and seven years — long enough to have learnt their trade, but not so long as to 
have congealed them into bad habits —- in a consumer research organisation, or in 
some other post involving social research by means of sample surveys. They will be 
acquainted and in sympathy with the Marplan’ McCann-Erickson approach to 
consumer research, and will be prepared whole-heartedly to apply their technical 
skills to marketing and advertising problems. 


The salaries offered will be commensurate with their abilities and the contribution 
they can make to the company’s operations. In exchange. they will find themselves 
working ih an organisation where every opportunity and encouragement is given 

to the development of new and exciting techniques, as part of a group of companies 
where research is regarded as considerably more than a facade or a form-of-words. 


Their activities will be devoted to the production of reports which will assist 
forward-looking clients to evolve profitable marketing strategies, and which will 
help the agency's creative departments to produce advertising designed to sell the 
clients’ goods. They will, therefore, be capable of converting the findings of 
technically highly complex studies into action-recommendations which are fully 
comprehensible to the non-technicians who havé¢ to take management or advertising 
decisions as a result. 


% 


Applications in reply to this advertisement, which will be regarded as exercises in 
the systematic presentation of relevant data, should be addressed to: 

Harry Henry - Managing Director + Marplan Limited - 2-3 Cursitor Street ° 
London EC4 

Telephone: Fleet Street 4413 


EXETER COLLEGE, 


ollege proposes to elect a Junior Research Fellow 
tconomns 20d Organisation of lransport Further 
omained from the Rector, to whom appl 
acompamed by the names of not mor than two 
July 23 


OXFORD 
Binding Cases 


sinding cases for Tut LCoNomast 


BEECHAM GROUP 


has a vacamy for an 


ECONOMIST 


wih be 


LIMITED 


are available from basipiny Li. 
The cases are in stiff, dark blue cloth 


Appin ations considered from men of covers, and are gilt-lettered on the 


women (30-40), with tirst class academic qualifications 
previous 
knowledge of statistics. 


experience and a sound 
The successful applicant will 


commercial 


spine ; they provide an extreme! 


be required for work on the economic aspects of 


long term forecasts and the provision of economic 
imeiiigence 


effective and firm binding and will 


in respect of operations at home and 


abroad 


schemes afc in operation 


of 
reference 
Personnei 
Beecham 
Middiesex 


LIMITED 
DYESTUFFS DIVISION 


have a vacancy for an 
. ELECTRONIC 
COMPUTER PROGRAMMER 


This is a senior appointment with a commensurate 
lar 


hold 13 issues of the normal edition 
¥ 


Profit Participation and Non-Contributory Penson 


together with the quarterly Index, or 


Applications in writing only. giving full details 26 issues of the air edition with two 
age. qualifications and experience. and quoiung 

No. ECO 75. to be forwarded to the 
Comrotler Beecham Group Limited 


quarterly Indexes. 
House west Road Brentford a 


The vear can be 


Crreat 


stamped on the spine. 


post 


world, is 


The cost per 


case, free throughout the 


12/6. Orders, stating 


requirements clearly and enclosing 
a remittance, should be sent, not to 


Tue Economist, but t 


AT THEIR MANCHESTER HEADQUARTERS 


The work deals with the 


applxation of computers to commercial 


data 


Processing and would be attractive to an experienced programmer of to { I 
a man of @ woman with a deerce' in maihematics of cconomis. of with 

an accoumancy qualification and inicrested in being trained for this work 
Applicants with other suitabic qualifications will also be considered The 
initial salary will depend upon cxpericnce age and qualifications and 
the post offers good prospects for promotion There is a Superannuation 
and an Employees’ Profit Sharing Scheme 


Application forms may be oMained from the 
Stall Manager. Hexagon House. Blackicy. Manchester, 9 


ASIBIND 
(Dept. 


Ltd 


&4 Newman St., London, Wot 
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EAST ANGLIAN REGIONAL HOSPITAL 
BOARD 


Applications = are iqvtene for pom of WORK STUDY 
ee me Asimtam Secret to asuiat the 
Secretary of icra tn Organmation Methods and 


in association with 
Commitices Duties will include 
Beard’s arca on all aspects 


Work Study Sie The officer will De to work 
wal Ma 
ine 
s 
mest have previous Work 
within the 


hospital § service. Additional training will pe 

afranged where appropriate. Salary £1,500 g £50 «(8 
£75 <2) — 21.800 \ 
Applications, stating age. cducation, qualifications, and 


giving details of presemt and previous appointments. with 
names Of throe refcrecs, to the Sect of Board. 117 Chester- 
ton Road. Cambridge, eee. 

of the previous adver- 


Candidates who 
tisememt should not the Secretary of the Board if they 
wish to be reconsidered and it will unnecessary for them 
to submit a second detailed application 


O.R. 


Litthewoods Mail Order Stores Lid. ha@a vacamy 
im their Operational Research Depariment for 4 person 
“ho cither holds a good degrce in applied wienec, 
'*luding mathematics. or has professional qualifica- 
toms wich as AMIEEF., ACA. ete. 


Applicants should bave had some employment of a 
sicmtifix tevtnical oature which need not include OR 


They can he male or female. preferably in the age 
tamge 25 to 35 years 


Salary 
eapericnce 


sii depend upen  qualifi.atiens§ and 


Arehvations to — 


EMPLOYMENT MANAGER 
(REF. ORD, $5; 
[UTLL WOODS MAIL ORDER SToRt Ss LTO. 
SPINNELY HOUSE, ceunrn STREET. 
LIVERPOOL. X 


MPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED (Plastics 
Division) invnes applications for the appointment of 
Technical Officer (Statistician) on the staff of the Technical 
mem at We nm Garden City. Applicants should hold 

a keast a Second Claws Honours deagrce in mathematics and 


post graduate research im statistks would be a desirable 
qualifk ation 
The work involves the application of modern datistivel 


technigucs to problems arming in the design of capcriments, 
operations rexarch aad quality control. Llectromic computing 
facilities are available 

For married men assistance is available for oMaining a 
substantial mortgage for the purchase of a house. In addition 
@ contribution towards removal expenses will bo paid 

Apply ricfly. quoting No, 3110, to the Stall Manager 
Imperial Chemical Industries Limited seneaeee Divivton, Blak 
fan Road, Welwyn Garden City 


UNIVERSITY OF QUEE NSLAND 


LECTURER IN POLITICAL 

Applications are invited for the above-mentioned postition 
Applicunts should possess cither an Honours or 4 Posigraduate 
Dearce im Political Scicnve Prefereme will be given to 
applicamts with a special interest in the government of ecnher 
the Soviet Union oF the United Sates. LEviderce of interest 
m rescarch will be an important consideration 


SCIENCE 


Salary £A1.685-€A2.185 pa 


Further particulars are otMainable from the ‘Secretary 
Association of Universities of the Brrjsh Commonwealth 
% (iordon Square, London. W.C.1 

Applications § close in) «6Australia) and) london on 


August 15. 19n0 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF WELLINGTON 


NEW ZEALAND 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 
OF POLITICAL SCIENCE 
ADMINISTRATION 


The Chair of Political Science in the School of Political 
Science and Public Adminisration at Victoria University 
of Wellington 6 at present vacant, and the University C ounctt 
mvites applications from suitably qualified persoms for this 
rom 
The salary will be at the rate of £2,800 per annum 
Approved fares to Wellington will be allowed for the 


PROFESSOR OF 


AND HEAD OF 
ME SCHOOL 


AND PUBLIC 


appoimece. bis wife and bis dependem children. In addition, 
actual removal cxpenses will be allowed within certain limits 
Further perticulars and inf jon a8 to the ot 


application may be ary 
of Universities of the British Commonwealth. 36 
. London, W.C I 

prt in New Zealand and 
Auaua fl, 1960 


AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 


RESEARCH SCHOOL OF PACIFIC STUDIES 

applications arc invited for two appointments in the 
Dogewnent of Pavitt: History (Head of Department: Professor 

Davidson) »— 

o TELLOWSHI IP OR SENIOR RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP 
*D RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP 

in cach case ants with risearch 
1 or South and 
considered 

The salary ranges for Senior Research Fellows and Research 
Fellows are £A2.272-€2.752 and £A41.437-42.152 per annem, 
respectively. and appoimtment is made for three years, with 
posse extension to the masimum of five years. 

The ry ane ranee of a Fellow are determined within 
the timits £41.832-£2.002 per annum, and appointment is to 
ame sixty-five. suPicct to confirmation after five years A 


exteriene in Pacific 
South-kEast Asian history would be 


Feliow is entitled to one year's study leave on full pay. plus 
a comribation towards travel and other capenses. in cvery 
scvem years. 
ennuation ix on the FSS U. pattern Reasonable 

wae expenses atc urd. and g@astsiance 4th housing is 
provided 

further details vallable from the See retaty 
Association of Universities of the Gruish Commonwe 
i» CGiordon Square. London WC 1 

Appl cations clowe In Australia and f onden on 
Aveust * [950 
Reattered 4 Newspaper Anthbormed as Second Class “tail 

\wepaper Prd. at 22 Ryder Street 





Bayer Products Limited is ome of the largest and most progressive companics in the 
expanding British pharmaccutical indusiry. 


BAYER INTEND TO APPOINT A YOUNG 


ECONOMIST 
MATHEMATICIAN 
OR 


ACCOUNTANT 
TO AN IMPORTANT NEW POSITION 


of considerable responsibility within a short 


The appointment is a senior one, and the person selected will attain a position 


Sei Ge cae ie ee nr a 


Department to 


Candidates should have previous 


in detail the effectiveness of 
profitability of different courses of action. He will 
marketing policy, based on a logical assesament of past 


Research 
past sales activities and the 
assist in formulating future 
analysing it, and 


of collecting data, 
This experience might 


based on it, 


on Sea cena ai As oF Geen cteeeoemen’ cidaumnatet emda 


research 
Candas should also have an terest tt meting and be 0 
pharmaceutical marketing 


objectives of an ethical 
Please write 


_ (Beenomiat) in Ecowemics 


5.0. 
ws ey Aa ee Se 


firm oF sccone dine Sone. 
ctther industry 
cvonomdcs. A lively tmterce in 
dowratic ’ ton 
Mr ry review) (men) : 
£1.243-41 460. 
Pe abt Mieiary of 
Register. Atlantic Powe, 
Closing date: J 29 


experteme 


Ht) «6lmperial Highway Authority of Ethiopia 
requires @ qualified acountant whose dutics will 
me the supervision and reorganisation of the accounting 
and auditing ane of the 2. Inroughout 


BY 
: 
= 
i! 


Ne Wary one de dun tion 
pa. Mate Bank on 
4) per comt of coiary aa 
details of ape. 
should be ven 
Frederik i's 
LHA 


UNIVERSITY OF QUEENSLAND 


READER IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Applications are invited for the above-mentioned postion. 
Applicants should ee 88 _ Postgraduate art 
experionce in Potitic 


| 


t and Honours 
and research «9 the Politics section of the Depaertwment. 
Salary £A2.°60-4A5.000 pau 


Further particulars are « from the Sccretary. 
Association of Universities of the British ( ommonwealkth, 
3@ Gardon Square, London, W.C.1 

Applications close, in Austtalia and tondon. on 
Augua 15. 1960. 

MONASH UNIVERSITY 
AUSTRALIA 


FACULTY OF BCONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 
FIRST PROFESSORIAL APPOINTMENT 


The Interim Council of Monash University wishes to offer 
courses im the area of Economics and Political Science when 
teaching begins in March. “7 accordingly invites 
applications from suitably persons in this ecnecral 
held for appotm mem to the tira 

The Professor will be required. inter alia, to 
fmcrim Council on how his own and related disc 
be imroduced and developed in the University and he = 

Possible 


advise the 


be required to take up duly a6 soon as 
appoimt ment. 

xt . Miaimuem of 14.900 pls superannuation similar 
to Ss 


General information about Monash University was comained 


in @ Mere general advertisement June 10, 
1%), but further information and details the terms 
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